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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J.T. M. writes: In the Encyclopedia 
Britannica appears the following para- 
graph, ‘‘ Hopman, a cant term formerly 
used for a young scholar admitted from 
Westminster -school to be student at 
Christ-church in Oxford’? Can any of 
your Correspondents elucidate the ex- 
pression? I wouldalso ask, how long the 
Greek Esop has been disused at West- 
minster? There is now lying before me, 
‘Alawre Mobos, Zuv ross Emypaumaciy ex 
ros avPoroyias éxAextos. In usum Scho- 
le Regie Westmonast. Londini. Ex Of- 
ficind Johannis Redmayne, 1671, 12mo.’ 
It contains the Greek Fables, with Epi- 
mythia, or Morals, appended to them; 
the Life of Esop, by Maximus Planudes ; 
the Batrachomyomachia of Homer; a 
selection from the Authologia, different 
from that now in use, and ‘much shorter, 
with a few extracts from Moschus, Theo- 
critus, Bion, and Anacreon. An index of 
the fables concludes the volume. Pp. 128. 

Mr. James LoGan remarks: The ex- 
istence of that noble-looking animal the 
Unicorn has never been satisfactorily 
proved, although some travellers have 
averred that the race was not an imagi- 
nary one, nor yet entirely extinct, they 
having either caught a glimpse of the crea- 
ture, or heard of some one that did. 
They did not of course refer to the rhi- 
noceros, that terrific, but well known ani- 
mal, whose horn is so different from that 
which is given to the Unicorn. 1 am led 
to make these remarks not only with a 
view to settle this point, by means of 
any of your Correspondents, better versed 
in natural history or geology than I am, 
but also from a desire to have a passage 
explained, about which, with others, I 
am in doubt. In the “ Rites of Dur- 
ham Cathedral,’”? p. 117, a Unicorn’s 
horn, Elephant’s tooth, or such like, we 
are told, were amongst the offerings made 
at shrines. Now does the first mean 
the elegant horn of the singular fish 
called a Sea Unicorn? and are any such 
relics yet preserved, or any written or 
other evidence extant to prove the fact ? 
Several horns, it appears, were found in 
the North in 1831, which, from their un- 
usual appearance, and resemblance to 
those of the supposed imaginary Land 
Unicorn, were believed to be the remains 
of this animal, which, like the bear, bea- 
ver, elk, wild cattle, &c. may have once 
inhabited the British Isles. 

S. S. is informed that, some curious 
matter relative to Peers’ Proxies, their 


voting, mode of vacating them, and pro. 


ceedings of the House upon the subject, 
will be found in the ‘‘ Report of the Lords’ 
Committee of Privileges appointed to ex- 
amine Precedents of Péers advanced to a 
higher dignity, entering their Proxies ac-" 
cording to their formes titles,’? drawn up 
by Mr. Cowper, the’Deputy Clerk of the 
Parliament, and ordered to be printed 13 
May 1817. a. 

In answer to R. T. who inquires whe- 
ther there was any connection between 
the families of Freschville and Tideswell ; 
who, he states, as well as Foljambe, bore 
the same charges on their armorial shield ; 
we can only remark that this proves no 
relationship), but probably only their being 
subinfeudatories of the same lord. But 
we do not find the name of Tideswell 
mentioned. among the old Derbyshire 
families, nor any record of arms borne by 
that name. 


L. inquires, ‘‘ where there may exist in 
# public or private library a Continuation 
of the Register, remaining in the Univer- 
sity Library at Cambridge (marked D. d. 
Il. 21), of the Proceedings of the Court 
of High Commission for Causes Eccle- 
siastical, from Mich. Term. 1631, to Hi- 
lary Term 1633 [1633-4]? A learned 
friend, who has recently been so obliging 
as to examine the volume at my instance, 
acquaints me, that the latest note of time 
therein is of the 26th of March 1634. 
It ends, therefore, unfortunately for my 
purpose, with the term immediately pre- 
ceding that in which a cause commenced 
to which I have occasion to refer.’’ 


G. C. remarks, ‘‘ Sharon Turner, in 
‘the 10th volume of his History of Eng- 
land, p. 405, states that Henry VIII. 
gave to Cardinal Pole the house which 
the learned Colet had built ; and two pages 
further on, that the Cardinal returned to 
England for two years more to his rural 
retreat. Can you, or any of your nu- 


. merous readers, inform me where this 


house was situated, or if it is still ex- 
tant ?’’ 


A young Genealogist asks, Whether 
any Correspondent can afford him in- 
formation of the parentage of Sir George 
Etherege (Charles the Second’s courtier), 
the arms he bore, or any other particu- 
lars respecting his family ? 

We are much obliged by the communi- 
cation of Mr. WiLtit1AM MICHELL; but 
had already availed ourselves of his ac- 
count of the church of Perranzabuloe. 
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BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
‘4. New Edition. 8 Vols. Murray. 1835. 


AFTER the animosity of party feeling has subsided, and the rivalry of 
literary reputation ,has yielded to the calmer and more impartial judgment 
of the public, we think the merit of Mr. Croker’s edition of Boswell’s bio- 
graphy will be generally acknowledged ; nor do we know any circum- 
stance which tends more strongly to confirm this opinion, than the fact 
that another edition, incorporating great part of his materials, and enriched 
with his additional notes, has rapidly succeeded his : proving the success 
of his undertaking and the approbation of the public. How far Mr. Croker 
acted judiciously in interweaving with Boswell’s text the narrative of some 
other biographers, must be left to general opinion ; for ourselves we should 
have wished it otherwise. But to those persons who did not possess 
the volumes of Piozzi; Hawkins, and others, his plan afforded much addi- 
tional information, iu a conyenient compass, and brought the scattered rays 
from remote quarters, to illuminate in one focus the noble Image which the 
public voice had placed on the pedestal of Fame. The additional matter, 
also, which Mr. Croker collected from the conversation of friends, or from 
the remembrance of a few of Johnson’s contemporaries, was often impor- 
tant and always gratifying ; while his own exemplary diligence and acute- 
ness rectified much that was erroneous, supplied much that was deficient, 
and illustrated much that was obscure. Errors, too, that had long escaped 
detection, had crept into the narrative of Boswell, not so much from negli- 
gence of attention, and certainly from no culpable disregard of truth ; but 
from the difficulty of following up, even with the most ready and experi- 
enced pen, the rapid flow of conversation, of arresting with precision ideas 
and images, that were separated by delicate touches of distinction, and 
of unfolding with exactness arguments that were entangled by opposition 
of opinion, or linked together by a long consecution of arrangement. 
Even to the unrelaxing assiduity, the ready activity of Boswell, could not 
be applied the language of the poet of Bourdeaux :— 

Quum maxime nunc proloquor, 
Circum loquentis ambitu, 

Tu sensa nostri pectoris 

Ut dicta jam ceris tenes, 

Tu me loquentem prevenis. 
Quis, queso, quis me prodidit ? 
Doctrina non hec prestitit, 
Nec ulla tam velox manus 
Celeripedis compendii. 


Mr. Croker has been successful in rectifying much that is erroneous, 
partly by comparing Boswell with himself, partly by the information of 
other persons who were present ; sometimes by authorities drawn from his 
extensive knowledge of literature, and sometimes by reasons deduced 
from logical and well-grounded inferences. 

We think, also, that the estimate which Mr. Croker has formed of 
Johnson's character, though not drawn out into a formal arrangement, nor 
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separated by a minute analysis, nor expanded into a full developement of 
his various excellencies, yet is in the main correct. Dr. Johnson was 
gifted by nature with a strong and powerful mind ; with a most capacious, 
ready, and retentive memory; with great clearness and perspicuity of 
thought ; to which was added a fertility of allusion and readiness of illus- 
tration * almost unparalleled. In fact, he had a great grasp of mind, and. 
his stores of knowledge and learning were disposed with such ease and 
order, and his habits of association so quick and ready, that they were 
always at his command ‘To any question that did not descend too remotely 
into the depth of a very refined and metaphysical inquiry, or did not plunge 
into the recesses of scholastic or classical erudition, Johnson was always 
ready to dispel the errors that kad gathered round it, and to draw forth its 
truth ; while his conversational Janguage was correct and fluent, it also 
had an elegance and propriety that was not always to be found in his more 
studied writings. Dr. King t said (and what he said ought to have weight, 
as he was himself a correct scholar, an elegant orator, and lived much in the 
very best society), that he had been acquainted only with three persons 
who spoke English with that elegance and propriety, that if all they said 
had been committed to writing immediately, any judge of the English lan- 
guage would have pronounced it an excellent and very beautiful style. 
Those persons were Atterbury the exiled Bishop of Rochester ; Dr. Gower, 
Provost of Worcester College ; and Johnson, the author of the English Dic- 
tionary.” 

We have no doubt of the justice of Mr. Croker's observation, that much 
which appears offensive and strange in Johnson’s replies or attacks, as 
given in the nakedness of Boswell’s narrative, assumed another character 
when associated with the accompaniments of look, tone, and manner. The 
slightest gesture—-a smile, a shrug, a look, would soften the severest blow, 
and take the sting from the most inflammatory wound. Johnson possessed 
a very generous disposition, a warm, friendly, and affectionate heart.. His 
love of his wife, all things considered, passed the love of man. He was 
quite free, even beyond the generality of persons, from any sordid love of 
money: he did not, like the sensualist, desire the luxuries it afforded ; nor 
did he, like the miser, brood over his growing treasures with usurious 
delight. He never used his superfluous fortune in indulging the vanities 
and caprices of the imagination ; what was not wanted for the necessaries 
of life, was bestowed in the charities. He possessed a great deal of wise 
self-command in the order of his going. We can see no personal luxury 
about him at all—in furniture, in diet,—not even in his books.t When 
he was himself at ease, he did what he could to remove the anxieties and 
supply the necessities of others. His life and Burke's form, in this instance, 





* We have heard it said, and that from authority which would be allowed were we 
at liberty to produce it, that the present Archbishop of Dublin approaches nearest to 
Johnson in his readiness and happiness of illustration, of any person of the present age. 

tT See Dr. King’s Memoirs of his Own Time, p. 175. Mr. Tate, in his late paper 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, on the emendation of Te doctarum, in Hor. Od. 1. for 
Me, has not quoted what Dr. King says p. 72 of his Anecdotes. The emendation 
appears correct, and, brings back the subject, at the conclusion, to the point at which 
it commenced—the praise of Mecenas. The two last lines Dr. Kidd rejects. 

~ We once saw the Sale Catalogue of Dr. Johnson’s books at King and Lochée’s, 
and regret we did not purchase it, for we have mever met with it again; if not worth 
reprinting, it would be very useful for the biographer of Johnson to peruse it: some 


light would probably be thrown on his studies and favourite authors. We possess his 


copy of the Poems of Naugerius, which-had also belonged to Elijah Fenton. 
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a strong and, to Johnson, a most advantageous contrast. Soon after he 
entered into public life, raised at once from a state of daily dependance, 
in the possession of a handsome income, and from the generosity of a 
friendly patron,* removed by a very large loan, above all future fear of 
want, Burke was invariably needy, and pressed by pecuniary difficulties ; 
borrowing from Garrick, from Reynolds, and from almost every friend,— 
raising money from, or mortgaging his pension,—while Johnson, with a 
pittance, a sum that Burke would have spent on a picture or a bust,t or 
any other freak, was independent, content, and generous. What was most 
blamable in Johnson was an uncharitable and most unreasonable bigotry 
upon certain points, which prevailed even over his paramount desire for 
truth. His language, as regards the Americans, the Whigs, the Scotch, 
was anything but the language of a philosopher. ‘To this must be added 
the rudeness of his replies, the occasional violence of his language, and 
the temporary arrogance of his manner. ‘These, however, were defects that 
were partly constitutional, and that partly arose from the habits of his 
early life, and from his never having been accustomed to the self-restraint, 
the gentleness, and respect, which the manners of good society both require 
and form. Much must be conceded to one who in early life, instead of 
sitting at table with his equals or superiors, with gentlemen and scholars, 
was obliged to lurk behind a screen at Cave’s house, in squalid poverty 
and degradation, without one to cry— 
Say, what ’s thy name ?— 
Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in it. Though thy tackle ’s torn, 
Thou show’st a noble vessel—What’s thy name ?— 
—and who had passed years in such obscurity of penury, that they can hardly 
be traced in the almanack of his life ; or wandered with Savage and such 
choice companions, supperless, homeless, and friendless, subsisting on 
threepence a day; lurking in a wretched retreat from his creditors at 
Greenwich, separated from his wife from incapability of supporting her, 
or squabbling with booksellers for the casual subsistence of the hour, or 
appealing to their charity foremployment. Even in the full-blown flower of 
his reputation Lord Wellesley allows that Johnson was never seen among 
the best society of London; the table of Mr.Thrale’s ¢ and that of Sir Joshua 











* See Mr. M‘Cormick’s Life of Burke. It is said he received a Joan of 40,0001. 

+ We possess several busts and marbles which were bought at Burke’s sale. We 
remember a head of a fawn, which Nollekens bought there for 12 or 14/., which, at 
Nollekens’ sale, fetched above a hundred. Burke, we believe, bought all these mar- 
bles in one collection ; and if we recollect rightly, from Italy. 

t We perceive that in this new edition, Mr. Croker still adheres to his explanation 
of the two Greek letters used by Johnson ©. ®. as meaning @ynro: Diao, and the 
correctness of it having been questioned, he supports it by a passage from Euripides. 
Now, we had long ago shown that this iaterpretation was erroneous, and that the truth 
lay nearer home ; but not the slightest mention is vouchsafed of our remark. However, 
we shall proceed to say in the first place, that the Greek letters did not of necessity repre- 
sent Greek words. The old scholars used them as Johnson used them in this place 
as signs. Secondly, the authority of Euripides may support Mr. Croker’s scholarship 
against his critic’s, but it does nothing more. We shall proceed to say what these 
letters mean, which is nothing more nor less than—my THrale (©) Friends (®), 
Now, Ap. 4, 1779, Johnson says, ‘‘ At the altar I commended my © 9, and again 
prayed the prayer.’”’—Ap. 13, 1781, he says, ‘‘ Qn Wednesday the 11th, was buried, 
my dear friend Thrale, who died on Wednesday 4, and with him are buried many of 
my hopes and pleasures, &c. JI had constantly prayep for him some time BEFORE 
his death.’’—In 1781, (no date of month), ‘‘ I rose at eight, and breakfasted ; then 
went early to church, and before service read the prayer for the Church Militant. J 
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Reynolds* were indeed open to him ; but even these we can hardly dignify 
with the title select or refined. And while Johnson was dining with Dilly or 
Strahan, there was another and a very different society in Loudon, where 
Gibbon, and Beauclerk, and Fox, and Burke were to be found. At his 
Club indeed he met gentlemen and scholars ; and at Garrick’s there was a 
society that every one would desire and enjoy. It seems to be Mr. Croker's 
opinion, that he would not have been thus neglected at the present day, 
and that a considerable alteration has taken place in the feelings of the 
higher ranks in that respect. It may be so; yet the person most equal 
to Dr. Johnson in the inexhaustible power of his conversation, and far 
exceeding him in the unlimited extent of his knowledge, was seldom, we 
believe, called from his suburban retreat at Highgate to delight the polished 
aristocracy of the metropolis. We have never met our worthy and most 
learned friend the translator of Plato and Aristotle at the tables of the wealthy 
and great, though he has lived near half a century in London. Political ta- 
lents, we know, will open every door. This opened them for Parr, when his 
erudition alone would not : this much extended the circle of Mackintosh’s 
acquaintance. ‘The late learned Dr. Burney we saw at few tables, the 
more learned Professor Porson at none. A high station in those arts that 
minister to the gratification of persoual vanity, as well as taste, will ensure 
to the painter or sculptor a welcome reception ; and a Lawrence or a 
Chantrey are deservedly familiar with the best society. We do not deny 
that Johnson would have been called out for exhibition more frequently now 
than at the period when he lived ; because we know of those ostentatious 
and, to our minds, most unseemly dinners, where are collected in a crowd of 
twenty or thirty, bishops, poets, sculptors, naturalists, divines, dilettanti- 
lords, and editors of newspapers, painters, reviewers, linguists, and travel- 
lers, all whose powers of entertainment or instruction are lost or swal- 
lowed up in one ill-grouped and promiscuous assemblage, and who depart 
wondering what motive could have induced their hospitable and illustrious 
host to collect such a heterogeneous multitude, of whose individual talents 
he had no opportunity of availing himself. 

At such a dinner as this, even the light electric flashes of Beauclerk’s 
wit would have played and glittered unfelt ; aud even the roar of Johnson's 
thunderous eloquence would have rolled away unheeded. These entertain- 
ments may display the skill of cooks, and gratify the vanity of patrons, but 
theyare not well calculated to afford either rational amusement or instruction, 
and they have grown up in the present age. Whether the uncouthness of 
Johnson’s appearance and dress was against him we cannot say; much 








commended my ©* friends, as I have formerly done.’’ Here we see what ® stood 
for; not the Greek @:a%, but the English, friends. 

Sept. 2, 1781. ‘‘ When Thrale’s health was broken for many months before his 
death, which happened April 4, I constantly mentioned him in my prayers; and after 
his death have made particular supplication for his surviving family to this day.” 

Now, we ask, can any one deny that our’s is the true explanation? or that it is not 
perfectly clear and evident? and we reluctantly say, that if it had been proposed by 
Sir R, Peel or Lord Wellesley, we have no doubt it would have taken place of Qynra: 
ao: but coming from Grub-street, it is dismissed in silent contempt. We feel con- 
fident, however, that it will be received in future editions as the correct interpre- 
tation. We perceive so early as Apr. 11, 1773, Johnson says, ‘I prayed for Salisbury, 
and I think the Thrales.’ So that © does not of necessity mean the dead, as the 
Thrales were all diving. Now ® has been proved to stand for friends, and © has 
been shown not to mean dead; and is not the argament complete ? 

* We have one or two friends, who have often dined at Sir Joshua’s, and those 

entlemen, excellent judges of what a dinner should be, agree in saying that Sir 
j oshua’s were evecrable. 
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eccentricity in a man of eminence in these respects is overlooked ; and we 
remember our old friend Dr. Vicesimus Knox mentioning that he met 
Johnson at dinner at Dilly’s, when he was emaciated and pale, and in the 
-latest decline of his health, “‘ yet,” said the doctor, “ he was dressed with 
lace on his coat, in a handsome and dignified manner, like a gentleman.” 

If the application of the term Poet is bestowed with such a cautious 
and parsimonions hand, as even by some to be almost withheld from Pope, 
it certainly is an honour that cannot with propriety be conferred on John- 
son. His versification is not adorned by any of the rich creations of 
genius ; it is not invested with the brilliant hues of the imagination ; it 
does not soar into the sublime, nor does it draw from our bosoms the 
‘ natural tears’ of tenderness and pity. There is in it none of the enthu- 
siasm characteristic of the poet. His mind reflected none of the enchant- 
ing scenery of nature, nor did it live among the fine and delicate sensibili- 
ties of thought. But Johnson possessed much eloquence of versification, 
strong, sonorous, and musical: a judicious selection of images and a co- 
pious choice of words ; occasionally his poetry is rendered heavy by too 
much accumulation, and the thoughts are overloaded by the assistance of a 
too cumbrous and diffusive explanation. This has been pointed out in the 
introductory couplet of the translation of Juvenal’s tenth satire— 

Let observation, with extensive view, 

Survey mankind from China to Peru :— 
—which in fact is saying—let observation with extensive observation observe 
China, &c. The tautology in this passage is so obvious, as to strike any 
one. Mr. Croker refers the criticism on it to the late Mr. Sharpe, but the 
fact is it belongs to Mr. Wordsworth. It is a matter of no consequence— 
but Mr. Wordsworth has a right to claim it; it was given as his many 
years ago, in Mr. Hazlitt’s lectures, and we have heard it from him in con- 
versation ; when he also contrasted with Johnson the happy elegance of 
Dryden in the same passage. The same love of amplification exists also in 
most of Johnson’s prose compositions, but more than all in the Rambler. 
His language is not absolutely tautologous, but it is nearly as bad. There 
is too little distinction in the meaning of expressions that are to elucidate 
the same idea; every shade of difference is noted; nothing is left to the 
reader’s mind to supply ; every argument stands, like Wolsey, in the ‘ full- 
blown dignity’ of its expression, and every train of thought is pursued 
until the channel is dry: and this merely for the sake of moulding his sen- 
tence into his favourite form. Mr. Coleridge* justly observed— 


‘¢ Dr. Johnson seems to have been really 
more powerful in discoursing viva voce, 
in conversation, than with his pen in his 
hand. It seems as if the excitement of 
company called something like habit and 
consecutiveness into his reasonings, which 
in his writings I cannot see. His anti- 
theses are almost always verbal only. And 


sentence after sentence in the Rambler 
may be pointed out, to which you cannot 
attach any definite meaning whatever. In 
his political pamphlets there is more truth 
of expression than in his other works, for 
the same reason that his conversation is 
better than his writings in general.’’ 


To this must be added a somewhat monotonous form of arranging his 


periods in triads, and a too frequent use of words brought from the learned 
languages, when a closer adherence to the Saxon idiom would have im- 
parted more simplicity and grace. Upon the whole, we consider Gold- 
smith’s prose style superior to his ; and indeed, possessing a very high de- 
gree of excellence. We do not think that Johnson’s mind was metaphy- 
sical; or that he possessed those fine, subtle, delicate, and discriminating 





* See Coleridge’s Table Talk, vol. ii, p. 275. 
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powers which are necessary to pursue such inquiries to their most remote 
issues, to subject them to the most powerful analysis, and deduce from 
them the most correct conclusions. He showed little acquaintance with 
metaphysics whenever the name of Berkeley was started ; and indeed, if 
what he said be rightly reported, he talked of the Bishop’s arguments like a 
schoolboy: he either did not, or would not understand the subject. His 
favourite reasonings were extended to subjects of a more practical nature 
—to political, legislative, ceeconomical inquiries, to criticism, to matters of 
taste, to morals. Nor did Johnson possess the great philosophical powers 
of Bacon, his grand generalizations, his commanding views over the fields 
of science, his prophetic anticipations, his bold but firm conclusions, which 
carried him, as if he possessed the spirit of divination, at once into the very 
sanctuary of Truth. 

If Johnson is to be called a learned man, it must be necessary to fix the 
meaning of a word that has admitted much latitude of signification. 
Popularly speaking, speaking in the language of the world, and without 
much precision, he may be called learned ; he is generally so entitled: but 
certainly in the proper sense of the word he was far from it. He knew 
he was not, and he never pretended to what he did not possess. In his 
memorable conversation with George the Third, he told the King that he 
was not learned, and he told him, and justly, who was. There is only 
one passage in the whole extent of Boswell’s Memoirs, when a conversa- 
tion on classical subjects, which would try a scholar, took place ; and then 
Johnson owned that he did not shine so much as he wished: it was the 
conversation with Mr. Longley on the Ancient Metres. Nothing that was 
said is recorded; but if he spoke to the purpose on this subject, he must 
have possessed a considerable scholarship. If learning is meant to include 
scientific knowledge, he certainly had no pretensions ; for he was not a geome- 
trician, and had made no advances in any of the branches of philosophy. If 
it is to be limited ¢o diterature, he was far behind the old scholars of our 
country, and even many of his contemporaries. If compared to Selden or to 
Usher, to Mede, to Barrow, or to Milton, his literature was but a shadow 
—Zkias ovap. In fact, Johnson's education had been imperfect, carried 
on without any well-constructed plan, left to his own unguided exertions ; 
and after quitting college, his mind was occupied in pursuits which had 
little tendency to invigorate or to enrich it. He had to provide his daily 
bread by the toil of the day; to write in magazines, reviews, and other 
casual publications ; and to pick up his information, and to dole it out, as 
the interest or wishes of his employers pointed. A solid body of litera- 
ture, which might be justly dignified with the title of learning, was not to 
be obtained by writing for Dodsley or for Cave. ‘To this must be added a 
sluggishness and indolence both of body and mind, which made him 
unwilling or unable to read with persevering diligence (he owned that 
he never read a book through), and which would have declined any 
system of laborious investigation. Perhaps he had made most advances 
in theology, but we can discover no familiarity with the writings of the 
fathers or the schoolmen. He had no extensive acquaintance with our 
early literature, as Dr. Mant has observed in his Life of Warton, cer- 
tainly not with that which is antiquarian and poetical. He was not an 
antiquary like Percy or Warton, a linguist like Sir William Jones, a 
divine like Warburton, or Waterland, or a scholar like Burney or Parr.* 





* Upon a diligent inquiry, how little* learning do we find among those who are 
called learned! A person, now dead, who for forty years had possessed the reputa- 
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This last sentence leads us to the end of our inquiry. When we say that 
Johnson was not a man of learning, we wish to say distinctly what he was. 
By a scholar is meant one who has pursued the study of the ancient 
languages through the intricacies of their idioms, and the difficulties of 
their structure ; who has gained a familiar acquaintance with the wide 
fields of their extensive literature, and who has amassed a copious fund of 
the stores of antiquity. Such men, in better and more studious days, 
were Scaliger and Salmasius, and Grotius and Casaubon, and such names 
are followed by those of Spanheim, and subsequently of Bentley and of 
Hemsteerhuis. Warburton was the last among us who possessed much of 
this learning, which extended, with the old scholars, over the oriental 
languages as well as the classical; but Warburton’s learning was more 
extensive than exact. Bentley said of him, ‘ that his appetite was 
stronger than his digestion ;’ yet his stores of erudition were certainly 
copious. Now Johnson possessed little of this. He had studied with 
attention and delight a few of the best Latin authors. His knowledge of 
Greek was very confined; indeed he confessed to Dr. Burney that he knew 
nothing of the Greek comic writers ; and when he borrowed from the 
same person, Dorville’s Critica Vannus, in which that coxcomb Cornelius 
Pauw's brains were thrashed and winnowed, it appears that the whole subject 
of dispute, which was so familiar to scholars, was new to him. Juvenal 
appears to have been one of his favourite authors; Horace, the moralist 
and the man of the world, scarcely less; and he seems often to have 
dipped into Martial. Others were taken up incidentally. He who begins 
the studies of life upon no settled plan, will seldom conclude them with a 
regular and systematic pursuit. It is Hurd, we think, who says that the 
golden age of study is over at thirty. We have the authority of that fine 
specimen of the last of the old pedagogues, Dr. Samuel Parr, for saying, 
what is indisputably true, that Johnson was a good judge of Latin style, 
though he himself did not write Latin with exactness. Dr. Parr* also told 
us, that one of Johnson's favourite books was the Polyhistoria of Morhoff : 
which is indeed a very entertaining work, and possesses a vast fund of that 
biographical and literary information, that he loved. 

Now do not let Johnson's admirers blame us for what we have stated 
We hold him in most high estimation. We reverence him as a moralist, 
we admire him as a critic, we delight in him as a conversationist, and we 
esteem him as a great and good man. We love Johnson much, but truth 
more. Yet we will not close without another word. Though we said 
that Johnson’s scholarship was much confined, yet what he possessed was 
always at command. It was not indeed of the finest texture, but it was very 
serviceable. Johnson would have written twenty Latin odes, before Gray 
could have finished one. They would not have been so elegant or so classi- 
cal as Gray's, but they would have been composed without labour or delay. 
He would have conversed in Latint with more fluency and readiness than 





tion of one of the cminent scholars of his time, told us—that he had never read but 
one of the plays of Aischylus, and none of Aristophanes. 

* When we once met Dr. Parr travelling in a stage coach, with his book in his hand, 
we were curious to see who was his companion. It was the Isagoge in Eruditionem, by 
M. Gesner, which he much commended. We shall never forget the learned Doctor’s 
blowing up a waiter for charging him sixpence for a glass of sherry: and we shall 
likewise remember his eloquent eulogy on Roscoe and his library. 

+ We never heard but one scholar who conversed familiarly and readily in GreekK-~ 
need we mention him—the present Bishop of LI—. 


Gent. Mac. Von, IV, 3.N 
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Porson, or perhaps Parr. His memory too was stored abundantly with many 
of the finest passages of antiquity, which he introduced with propriety and 
grace. We do not know, after all, that we should not prefer his limited scho- 
larship to Parr’s, for all purposes of utility, because a very recondite erudi- 
tion must be purchased at a vast expense and by sacrifices perhaps too 
great. Johnson's learning was in his purse as well as his chest, it was 
always available: suitable to his other attainments. It was used by him 
for ornament, for illustration, for example. It added the weight of its 
authority to a moral sentence ; and it adorned, by the elegance of its illus- 
tration, a critical opinion. In what is called modern literature, Johnson 
was rich almost beyond the aspirations of rivalry ; but we do not estimate 
highly the delicacy or discrimination of his taste. It is not always easy in 
his critical opinions to determine between what is erroneous in his 
judgment, and defective and capricious in his temper ; to know whether 
he was illiberal and perverse, or whether he was too indolent to form 
correct opinions, or had not the taste to rise into the higher regions of 
excellence. He disliked Gray’s poetry, and he called his prose poor stuff 
—was this a prejudice of temper, or a deficiency of taste? perhaps they 
cannot be entirely separated: and so we shall conclude with expressing 
our full agreement in the sentiments of a writer who always accompanies 
his philosophical investigations with the most indulgent spirit of criticism, 
when he says, “To myself (much as I admire his great and various 
merits, both as a critic and a writer) human nature never appears in a 
more humiliating form than when I read his Lives of the Poets, a per- 
formance which exhibits a more faithful, expressive, and curious picture of 
the author, than all the portraits attempted by his biographers ; and which 
in this point of view compensates fully by the moral lessons it may 
suggest, for the critical errors which it sanctions. The errors, alas! are 
not such as any one who has perused his imitations of Juvenal, can place 
to the account of a bad taste, but such as had their root in weaknesses, 
which a noble mind would be still more unwilling to acknowledge.” * 

It is our intention in the next and some following numbers, to follow 
the volumes of this work ; and to make those remarks on the circumstances 
mentioned in Boswell’s narrative, that we may consider useful either in 
correcting any errors of the Commentators, or supplying any additional 
information. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from p. 238.) 
1810. 


Oct. 26. The remarks in the Edinburgh Review on the Penal Code of 
China, are excellent. They justly ridicule the attempted, exact, previous 
adaptation of pains to offences in. the Chinese Code, and which some 
modern philosophers have wished to introduce in our own; and they 
observe, that to determine the point at which the danger of com- 
mitting something to the discretion of the judge, becomes less than that 
of tying him down by directions altogether inflexible, is one of the most 
difficult problems in the science of legislation; and which can only be 
determined in every particular country by a thorough consideration of the 





See Professor D. Stewart’s Puilosophical Essays, 4to. p. 491. 
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character of the people, and the habits of its law-officers: The peculiar 
and capital defect in the Chinese, they maintain at the close, is the total 
want of the principle of honour, which renders a Code that would be 
intolerably burdensome from its minute busy interference anywhere else, 
expedient as a suppletory regimen there. 

Oct. 31. Pursued Rees's Cyclopedia. The superlative praises bestowed 
upon Fox, do not appear to me borne out by the achievements of his life. 
The opening and the close of his political career were both unhappy for 
his fame, and perhaps he owes much of that fame to his having been so 
long in opposition, and so little in power.—Began Scott’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake ;’ and could not resist reading the three first Cantos; carried delight- 
fully along by the interest of the story, the beauty and freshness of the 
images, and the touching sweetness, delicacy, and pathos of the sentiments, 
diffusing over the whole an exquisite, delicious, and entrancing charm, 
beyond any thing, I think, in any descriptive poetry :—to instance only 
in the third Canto, what touches are there! Speaking of the mountain 
reflections on Loch Katrine : 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 
Like future joys in fancy’s eye. 


Again ; 
” The bubbles where they launch the boat, 
Were all unbroken and afloat ; 
Dancing in foam and ripple still, 
When it had near’d the mainland hill. 
—and, 


The tear that gather’d in his eye 
He left the mountain breeze to dry. 


An imperfect light on a deep recess diffusing : 

Such a glimpse as Prophets eye 

Gains on thy depth, Futurity ! 
—and, 

The lance’s point a glimmer made 

Like glowworm twinkling through the shade. 
“ The sickening pang of Hope deferr'd,’ is from Sterne ; and I am afraid 
that an eagle pois’d in mid-heaven, cannot throw a ‘ broad shadow o’er the 
lake,’ though she may silence the warblers round it. My knowledge of 
= exquisite scenery of Loch Katrine, adds greatly to the interest of the 

‘oem. 

Nov.2. Finished Pt. 1. Vol. 15. of Rees’s Cyclopedia. The expression— 
‘French School of Engraving,’ quoted from a French author respecting 
Baudet’s style of engraving, which, though neat, was cold and mechanical— 
‘that the manner accuses the metal,’ is uncommonly and eminently happy. 
Under ‘ Fresco’ it is happily observed that the oil painter gradually and 
progressively illuminates his objects, and vivifies his colours, like nature 
with the rising-sun; but that a painter in fresco, must rush at once into 
broad daylight.—Read Erskine’s Speeches in defence of Captain Baillie, 
and against the Monopoly of Almanacks, at the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons ; and was less struck in both instances with the vigour of his argn- 
mentation, and the fervid glow of his empassioned eloquence, than with 
the tone of manly independence and determined resistance to oppression, 
which thus early distinguished his forensic career. There is a little of 
the rhetorical divisions of a young orator in the first speech ; but they 
vanish in the blaze of his declamation. Read his Speeches on the Dean 
of St. Asaph’s Case: for boldness of spirit and vigour of reasoning, un- 
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rivalled, I should suppose, by any effusions from the Bar. I cannot help 
thinking his argument for the rights of Juries in cases of Libel, absolutely 


conclusive and unanswerable ; their function in such cases would otherwise ° 


be quite anomalous ; and obviously see the motive for such an attempted 
restriction on their ordinary rights—-to favour the Crown and State prose- 
cutions ; judges may be safely trusted, but not juries. 

Nov. 5. Read Lord Mansfield’s Speech on discharging the Rule for a new 
Trial in this case. With all this juris consulti, artful preparations and 
plausible glozings, it is impossible to get over with tolerable smoothness 
the objections which Erskine has so distinctly, vividly, and forcibly urged 
against the doctrine which the Lord-Chief-Justice maintains. Lord Mans- 
field’s alarm at the consequeuces, if the Law was what the Statute has 
since rendered it, now appears ridiculous. 

Nov. 7. Read the fourth and fifth Cantos of ‘the Lady of the Lake.’ 
The narrative in the former is feebly and languishingly conducted, and 
the space is poorly eked out by the baliad of Alice Brand. It is a great 
pity that the story could not have been managed without a second visit 
from Fitzjames to Loch Katrine—a most clumsy expedient in a main inci- 
dent. In the combat betwixt Fitzjames and Roderick Dhu— 


Each look’d to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what they ne’er might see again, 


is happily conceived and expressed ; and the whole combat is forcibly and 
vividly described.—Read the sixth and last Canto: The excellent and ad- 
mirable denouement, so unexpectedly, so delightful, so touchingly exhibited, 
redeems much of the tame, and languid, that precedes it ; but the Poem, I 
think, betrays strong symptoms of having been eked out ; and however su- 
perior it may be deemed in correctness of outline, is truly greatly inferior in 
true poetic genius and prolific fancy, to either Marmion or the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 

Nov. 10. In the Cyclopedia under Gelée (Claude Loraine), they remark 
that his skies appear to possess an inherent light, reflecting and dis- 
persing it upon the eyes of the spectators, as well as the objects in the 
pictures. His paintings, they observe, are extremely difficult to copy, as 
is his colouring, which is of the most subtle nature, being the result of one 
tint laid on another. 

Nov. 15. Read Erskine’s Speech in crimination of Paine’s ‘Age of 
Reason ;’ which shows that men are liberal enough while they remain 
indifferent ; but that the most liberal become intolerant when opinions 
are attacked which they warmly espouse. Controversial points of the 
Christian religion, he allows that every man has a right to investigate ; but 
maintains that no man, consistently with a law which only exists under 
its sanction, has a right to deny its existence. He repeatedly insists that 
the whole of our law is founded upon the Christian religion. Erskine is 
fond of quoting Burke, though he intimates in a preceding speech, that 
Burke entertained but a mean opinion of his talents. 

Nov. 23. Read Lucian’s Dialogue of ‘Timon and Halcyon.’ He seems 
the only one * of the ancients who possessed true and genuine humour. 
Much of his wit, no doubt, is lost, with the allusions; but many admirable 





* Mr. Green’s scanty knowledge of Greek, prevented him from understanding the 
rich vein of wit, the incomparable festivity of Aristophanes: and Mr. Mitchell’s clever 
translations did not exist.—Eb. 
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strokes of raillery remain and flourish. Socrates, in the latter dialogue, 
harangues like a modern pious divine removing the scruples of sceptics.— 
Looked over again the novel of ‘ Nourjahad,’ and thought full as well of it 
as what I had expressed in my extracts. 

Nov. 26. Humboldt maintains that the darkness of complexion in 
America—the deposition of carbonated hydrogen in the corpus mucosum or 
riticulosum—bears no proportion to the heat of, and exposure to the sun ; 
he regards it as indigenous and unalterable. While Humboldt was at 
Lima, an Indian died aged 143 years ; he had been married to a woman 
90 years, who died aged 117 ; at 130, he went daily three or four leagues 
on foot. The human species, Humboldt considers as varying in height 
from 2 feet 4, to7 ft. 8. 

Nov 30. Looked in D. Stewart's Essays. H.Tooke’s design, he con- 
ceives to be, to reduce all the objects of human knowledge to the images 
dimly transmitted by the senses ; and in his philological support of this 
doctrine, that Tooke proceeds throughout on the false assumption that the 
primitive meaning of any term must be its philosophical one ; the tenuity 
of the substances, from which the mind has derived its name, indicates, 
Stewart acutely remarks, that the applyers of these terms regarded it as 
immaterial. 

Dec. 4. Read D. Stewart's ‘ Essays on Beauty.’ Beauty, he conceives, 
to have been a term applied at first only to objects of sight; and of these, 
first to colours, then to forms, then to motion; and that this enlarge- 
ment in its application arose not from any common quality discoverable 
between them, but from their undistinguishable co-operation in producing 
the same agreeable effects, in consequence of their being perceived by the 
same organ and at the same instant. Our love of regular forms and uniform 
arrangements, he ascribes to the “sufficient reason” of Leibnitz. To 
there being an obvious and assignable motive for that disposition, which we 
explore in vain in one, which, without any apparent cause, is capriciously 
disorderly. 

Dec. 6. Stewart distinguishes between what is intrinsically, and what is 
only relatively, beautiful ; between what is beautiful in itself, and beauti- 
ful only in combination ; and considers much of what Mr. Price has said 
of the PicruresQve as applicable to the latter species of Beauty. Pic- 
turesque, he thinks, is not properly contrasted with Beauty, but operates 
with greater propriety as a qualifying epithet to limit the meaning of the 
general term Beauty: and Sublime, he thinks, may be employed in the 
same way with equal propriety. He proceeds to show in the next chapter, 
how Beauty has been transferred from its proper theme—the objects of 
sight, to moral qualities ; and to the objects of the sense of hearing, by 
means of association ; and seems disposed to regard this tralatitious enlarge- 
ment of meaning as philosophically just ; but I must still think that it is 
only by restricting Beauty to its primitive and distinctive meaning, that 
we can ever hope to explore its causes with success. Stewart objects to 
Buffiere’s and Reynolds's account of Beauty—“ that it is the most customary 
form in each species of objects,” that it does not explain the beauty of the 
species itself, nor why a pleasing effect should be connected with those 
qualities which are most commonly to be observed in nature. 

Dec. 8. Read Middleton’s Controversy respecting Dr. Waterland’s Vin- 
dication of Scripture. Encouraged by the ‘ Immunities of Invisibility,” 
Middleton had certainly been led to go too far in defence of Deism ; but 
he abandons indefensible positions with a dignity and grace, and maintains 
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the tenable ground with an ability and candour, which does equal credit to 
his head and heart; a noble spirit shines through him, and breaks out 
finely at the close of one of his Letters: “ If to live strictly,’ he says, 
“and thrink freely—to practise what is moral, and to believe what is 
rational—be consistent with the sincere profession of Christianity, then I 
shall always acquit myself like one of its truest professors.” There can be 
little doubt, however, that at the bottom the Doctor was a complete 
sceptic as to revealed religion. -It appears from a passage quoted from 
one of Tillotson’s sermons, that he (Middleton) completely abandoned the 
inspiration of the Evangelists. 

Dec. 13. Read the three first of Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Use of 
History. None but Mr. Burke would be entitled to call him shallow ; 
though I admit that in the treatment of ancient history, which he affects 
to despise, there is an affectation of greater depth than the writer really 
possesses.—Read Sir T. Roe’s Journal of his Embassy from James the 
First to the Great Mogul ;—interesting, from the admirable simplicity of 
the narrative, and the scene of barbarous splendour which it unfolds. 
India must have improved nearly as much as Europe in government and 
manners since this period, The drunken Emperor with his maudlin 
humours, is very amusing. 

Dec. 16. Read Bernier’s description of his Journey in 1664, in the train 
of Aurengzebe from Delhi to Kashmere. The apparatus and magnificence 
of this moving campaign, including not less than 400,000 persons, is most 
strikingly depicted ; and the intolerable heats in ascending the slope of 
the mountains which form the barrier of Kashmere, affectingly exhibited. 
Kashmere itself is described, just as it has been since represented, as an 
insulated terrestrial Paradise, containing every gratification that nature can 
afford to the senses. The A®thiopian Ambassadors described to Bernier 
the source and first course of the Nile, much as Bruce has done ; and the 
periodical swelling of that river is ascribed to the periodical falls of rain in 
Ethiopia. 





THE NEW RECORD COMMISSION. —No. IV. 
The Pipe Roli of 31st Henry I. 
(Concluded from p. 360.) 

THE accounts rendered by private persons are so numerous, and embrace such a 
variety of subjects, that we cannot do more than present our readers with such a selec- 
tion from them as will tend to give some idea of the whole. We shall at the same 
time be amassing materials for that which is to be the last subject for our considera- 
tion, the manner, namely, in which these Records tend to illustrate the general condi- 
tion of society. . 

Accounts were rendered of fines for the purchase of offices and privileges. We 
have already instanced the purchase of the Shrievalty; the following are purchases 
of offices in the King’s Household. 


‘ Humphrey de Bohun accounts for 400 marks of silver that he may be Steward of 
the King’s Household.’—p. 18. 

‘ John Marshal owes 40 marks of silver for the office of Master of the Prebends in 
the King’s Court.’’—ibid.* 





* The words are ‘ pro magisterio in Curia Regis de libat’ Prebende.’ ‘ Prebenda- 
ries’ were ‘ pensioners;’ persons who received allowances, whether in money, clothes, 
or any thing else. The duty of this officer was to see to the delivery of these ‘ pre- 
bends ’ or ‘ allowances.’ 
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* William de Pontearch owes 12 marks of gold and one ounce for the office of Cham- 
berlain of the Court, and two marks of gold for the office of Chamberlain of the Court 
for the use of his brother Osbert.’—>p. 37. 


The judgment-seat was equally an object of purchase, thus :-— 


‘ Richard Fitz-Alfred, the butler, owes 15 marks of silver that he may sit with Ralf 
Basset at the King’s Pleas.’—p. 101. 

‘ Benjamin accounts for 3/, 58, that he may hold the pleas which belong to the 
Crown,’—p. 91. 


And the great offices of state, thus :— 
. ‘The Chancellor owes 3006/, 138. 4d. for the [great] Seal.’—p. 140, 


So also offices in corporations, — 


* Thomas of York, the son of Ulviet, owes one horse for the chase, that he may be 
an alderman in the guild of the merchants of York.’—p., 34. 


And many other offices of various kinds as well of dignity as of trust and profit. 
Thus, 


‘ A person whose name does not appear accounted for 40 shillings that he might be 
keeper of the gate of the castle of Appleby.’—p. 143. 

‘ Two brothers account for 30 marks of silver for the office “‘ of the gate’’ of the 
castle of Exeter.’—p. 156. 

‘ Hasculf, the forester, accounted for seven marks of silver for the office “‘ of the 
forest’’ of Rutland.’— p. 87. 

‘ Geoffrey de Clinton accounts for 310 marks of silver for the office ‘‘ of the treasure’ 
at Winton.’—p. 105. 


Of the privileges purchased some are territorial, thus :— 


‘ Herveius Bishop of Ely accounts for 1000/. that the knights of the bishoprick of 
Ely may keep their ward in the isle of Ely as they did in the castle of Norwich.’—p. 44. 

* Robert de Montefort accounts for one palfrey and one horse for the chase, that 
his men of Presteton may do the same services to him as they did to his father.’— 

. 134, 

". The Abbot of Fiscamp owes 60 marks of silver for a moiety of the toll of the ships 
at Wincelesei.’—p. 71. 

‘The Abbot of Tornei accounts for one mark of gold for the market of Jacheslei.’— 


p- 49. 
‘ Earl Ralph of Chester owes twenty marks of silver that no one may hunt between 
the New Forest and his [forest].’—p. 110. 


Many relate to the administration of justice, thus,— 

‘ Lucy Countess of Chester owes 100 marks of silver that she may administer justice 
between her men in her own court.’—p. 110. 

‘Ralph Auenell accounts for 10 marks of silver, that he may have soc and sac 
throughout his land.’-—p. 98. 

‘ Uctred Fitz Walleof accounts for twenty marks of silver and three palfreys and 
three horses for the chase, for the soc and sac which the King has granted to him.’— 
p. 36. 


Many fines were paid for assistance in the prosecution of suits ; thus— 


‘ William Fitz Eudo accounts for 10 marks of silver that the King may help him 
against the Earl of Brittany concerning his land.’—p. 93. 

‘ Robert Greslet accounts for 20 marks of silver that the King may help him against 
the Earl of Moriton in a certain plea.’—p. 114. 

‘ Walter, son of the Bishop of London, owes ten marks of silver that he may have 
right judgment concerning the church of Illing.’—p. 146. 

‘ The Dean of London accounts for 20 marks of silver that the King may assist him 
against the Bishop in his suits.’—p. 148. 

‘ Richard de Rullos owes one mark of silver that he may be treated justly in his 
Lord’s Court.’—p. 143. 


“Such assistance was especially sought by the Jews, and occasionally by other per- 
sons, towards the recovery of debts. Thus :-— 
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‘ Vitalis Manceon and Reimbold his brother account for 100s. that they may have 
their debt which Thomas de St. John owed them.’—p. 38. 

‘ Rubi Gotsce, the Jew, and Jacob and Manasser account for six marks of gold that 
the King would help them against Richard Fitz Gilbert respecting their debts.’— p. 148. 

‘ The burgesses of Gloucester owe 30 marks of silver if by the King’s Justice they 
could recover the money which was taken away from them in Ireland.’—p. 77. 

* Rubi Gotsce and the Jews to whom Earl Ralph was indebted owe 10 marks of gold 
that the King would assist them against the Earl respecting their debts.’—p. 149. 

* Herbert cum Testa accounts for two marks of silver that he may have his debt 
from the Abbey of Tavistock.’—p. 156. 


Fines were also paid for exemption from the authority of the ordinary courts, and 
for the royal interference in pending suits, by way of prohibition or injunction to 
restrain their proceedings. Thus :— 


* Hasculf Fitz Ridiou accounts for 40s. and one war-horse for the respite of a cer- 
tain plea until the King should come into England.’—p. 26. 

* Adam Tisun accounts for 15 marks of silver that he may not plead for his land 
until the son of Nigel de Albini be a knight.’—p. 24. 

‘ Nigel de Ramenton accounts for 10 marks of — that he may not answer the 
claim of Morcard respecting his father’s land.’— 

‘ Girald Fitz William accounts for 20s. for the boasts of Edward his man concern- 
fing the man whom he slew.’—p. 155. 


Occasionally this interference extended to an alteration of the sentence pronounced 
by the ordinary tribunals; and at other times even to a general pardon ; thus— 


‘ Ernald Fitz Enisand owes 10 marks of silver that he may have peace respecting 
the men whom he killed.’—p. 75. 

‘ Osbert of Leicester owes 200 marks of silver that the King would forego his dis- 
pleasure against him and Osbert his clerk.’—p. 82. 

‘William Fitz Roger, of Pont Aleric, owes two marks of gold that he may have 
peace respecting the death of William del Rotur. And if any one has appealed him, 
that he may defend himself by law.’—p. 102. 

* Robert d’Avranches accounts for 170 marks of silver that the King would pardon 
him his displeasure concerning the daughter of Geldewin de Dol.’—>p. 155. 


Another branch of the fines here mentioned is composed of those paid as punish- 
ments. These are so numerous that it is scarcely possible to give an idea of them in 
the very few for which we can afford space. 


‘ Nigel of Dunecaster accounts for 20 marks of silver for the forfeiture of his sons 
who killed one man.’—p. 32. 

‘ Alfred of Cheaffeword accounts for 40s. for beating a rustic.’—p. 55. 

‘ Roger Fitz Elyon, the shieldmaker, accounts for seven marks of silver for the thief 
whom he concealed.’—p. 73. 

‘ Liulf of Aldredesley accounts for 200 marks of silver and 10 horses for hunting 
and 10 hawks for the death of Gamel.’—p. 75. 

* Anschetill, the yous vd Bury, accounts for ten marks of silver for his words which 
he could not prove.’—p. 8 

‘ Blehien de Mabuder be his brothers owe seven marks of silver on account of the 
daughter of Bleher, whom they forcibly ravished.’—p. 90. 

‘The men of Catmaur owe 40s. on account of the Bishop of Sarum’s man, whom 
they killed.’—p. 90. 

. "Hugh Fitz Ansger accounts for 20s. for false testimony.’—p. 97. 

‘ Alan de Valanis accounts for 70/ on account of the death of a servant of the 
King.’—p. 100. 

‘ Payne de Braios accounts for 100 marks of silver for his men who were accused 
concerning the King’s boars.’—p. 103. 

‘ Geoffrey Luuet owes 9/. 13s. 4d. on account of the fealty which he unjustly took 
of a certain man.’—p. 105. 

* Geoffrey de Bechesiet accounts for 15 marks of silver for two murders for which 
he was impleaded.’—p. 125. 

‘ The Jews of London account for 2000/. on account of the sick man whom they 
killed.’—p. 149. 
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A curious branch of the fines -are those relating to marriage. The following are 
examples :— 


‘ Gilbert de Maisnil accounts for 10 marks of silver that the King would grant him 
permission to marry.’—p. 8, 
A a de Lusor accounts for 8/7. 6s. 8d. that he may marry the sister of Ibert de 

y.’—p. 8. 

‘ Walter de Canceius accounts for 15/. that he may marry according to his plea- 
sure.’—p. 26. 

‘ Walter Fitz Richard Fitz Hermer accounts for 11/. 13s. 4d. that his mother may 
take a husband according to her pleasure.’—p. 92. 

‘ Wiuerona, the wife of Euerwacer of Ipswich, accounts for 4/. and one mark of 
silver, that she shall not take for a husband any person whom she does not like.’—p. 96. 

‘ Lucy the Countess of Chester owes 500 marks of silver that she may not be com- 
pelled to marry for five years.’—p. 110. 


Fines for grants of custodies are equally at variance with our modern notions. The 
following are instances :— ; 

* John d’Oberville accounts for five marks of silver that he may have the land of 
Peter his uncle in custody until he returns from Jerusalem.’—p. 33. 

‘ William de Pontearch owes 100/. and three marks of gold for the custody of the 


land of Walter the son of Uluric, the huntsman, until his heir is able to hold land.’—- 
p. 37. 

‘ Turgis of Avranches accounts for 300 marks of silver and one mark of gold and 
one war horse, for the land and wife of Hugh de Albertiville and to have his son in 
his custody until he is twenty years of age.’—p. 67. 

‘ Baldwin of Driebi accounts for seven score marks of silver that he may have in his 
custody Ralph, the son of Symeon of Driebi, with all his lands, until he is of age to 
become a knight.’—p. 119. 


‘ William Croc accounts for two hundred marks of silver and two marks of gold for 
[the custody of] the daughter of Herbert the Chamberlain,with her marriage.’—p. 125. 

But we must hasten onwards, and shall therefore bring this division of our subject 
to a close with a few of the passages upon these Rolls, which are illustrative of the 
historical events of the period. 


‘ Brand, the Mint master, accounts for 20/7. that he might not be dismembered with 
the other Mintmasters.’—p. 42. 


This refers to a transaction of peculiar severity, which is related in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle under the year 1125. The King being then in Normandy, transmitted orders 
into England that all the Mintmen should be mutilated in a peculiar and dreadful 
manner. The Bishop of Salisbury, who governed the realm in the King’s absence, 
summoned them all to Winchester at Christmas, and ‘ when they came thither,’ says 
the chronicler, ‘ they were taken one by one’ and mutilated in the manner directed. 
* And that,’ he continues, ‘ was all in perfect justice because that they hed undone all 
the land with the great quantity of base coin that they all bought.’—(Ingram’s Sax. 
Chron. p. 351.) There are several other entries which allude to this transaction, and 
it would appear that in addition to the punishment mentioned by the chronicler, all 
the coined money in their possession was forfeited. Vide p. 94, 136. Brand was the 
Mintmaster of Chichester. 

In the accounts of the sheriff of the counties of Dorset and Wilts, there occurs an 
allowance in the following words :— 


‘ In the livery of Robert de Belisme, 187. 5s. numbered money, and in clothes for 
the same, 40s. numbered money.’—p. 12. 


The person to whom this entry alludes was the great Earl of Shrewsbury, whose 
power enabled him for a long time to set the Crown at defiance. Rather than submit 
to the Royal Court, he summoned his retainers, fortified his castles of Arundel, Bridge- 


north, and Shrewsbury, and held them against the royal authority. At length Henry 
Gent. Mae. Vor. IV. 30 
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made peace with him, upon condition that he should quit the kingdom and reside alto- 
gether in Normandy, where he is stated to have possessed thirty-four castles. So 
powerful a subject could not avoid being mixed up with all the troubles of his time, 
and in the end Henry procuyed him to be arrested and thrown into prison. This took 
place in Normandy in the year 1112. In the following year, ‘ in the summer he sent 
Robert de Belesme into this land to the castle of Wareham,’ (Sax. Chron. a.p. 1113.) 
During the long remainder of his life this once powerful but cruel and dangerous man 
remained in the prison to which he was thus conveyed, and there, after a lapse of six- 
teen years, this entry proves him to have been still confined. 

Another celebrated prisoner, of whom there is frequent notice in these Rolls, is the 
Earl of Moreton, or Mortaigne, who was captured at the battle of Tenchebrai, in 1106. 
He was confined in the Tower of London, and in the accounts of the sheriffs of that 
city are the following entries :— 

‘ In the livery of the Earl of Moriton, 127. 12s. 6d. by tale. And for clothes for 


the said earl 65s. by tale. And in the livery of the serjeants who have custody of the 
earl, and the watchmen and gate-keepers of the Tower, 12/. 13s. 4d. by tale.’—p. 143. 


A third, and yet more illustrious prisoner here mentioned, is Robert Duke of Nor- 


' .aandy, the King’s brother. This unfortunate prince was another of the prisoners 


taken at the battle of Tenchebrai, in 1106. He was confined in various parts of 
England for a period of not much less than thirty years, and ultimately died at Cardiff, 
at a very advanced age. The following entries have reference to him :— 

‘ In the livery of the Archbishop of Rouen, and in clothes for the Earl of Nor- 
mandy, 23/. 10s. by tale.’—p. 144. 


‘ In payments by the King’s writ to Fulchered Fitz Walter, 12/7. ‘ pro estruct.’* for 
the Earl of Normandy.’—>p. 148. 


These entries occur in the accounts for London, where, it may be inferred, he was 
at that time confined. 

At p. 64 there is an entry of little moment in itself, but which furnishes a curious 
corroborative proof of the truth of the date fixed by Mr. Hunter, and a confirmation 
also of the accuracy of the Saxon monastic chroniclers :— 


* In repairing the bridge of Rochester against the coming of the King, 3s. 4d.’ 


We find in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 1130, the year, be it remem- 
bered, to which this Rell is now assigned, that the King having been at Canterbury, 
‘on the 4th day after the nones of May,’ proceeded thence to Rochester ‘ on the 
fourth day thereafter,’ and that whilst he was there the monastery of St. Andrew was 
consecrated. No doubt this is ‘ the coming of the King’ alluded to in the passage we 
have quoted. 


It is worthy of notice, that in the accounts of the sheriffs of London are entries of 
the following payments :— 

‘ In erecting two arches of London Bridge, 25/. by tale. In buildings at the Tower 
of London, 17/. 0s. 6d. by tale.’—p. 144. 

There are several entries scattered throughout the volume of allowances for a corody 
for the King of Scotland, in coming into England to the court of Henry i. and after- 
wards in returning home. We have not found in the historians of this period any 
mention of this visit, although a similar previous visit of peculiar political importance 
which took place in the year 1126 is recorded. This circumstance has misled some 





* We are ignorant of the meaning of this word, It occurs, as far as we have noticed, 
only upon two previous occasions :—at p. 146, ‘17 marks of silver for one estruct and 
one palfrey.’ And at p. 147, ‘ 10/. for one estruct which the King had.’ Perhaps 
some of our readers can enlighten us? 
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persons in considering the date of this record, but surely without cause. David and 
Henry were upon excellent terms, and there are occasional traces in the chroniclers, 
and in this record, of the influence of the Scottish King over his powerful contempo- 
rary. There cannot be any good reason for supposing that every visit he made to 
England has been recorded in the Chronicles, nor ought it to be thought that the 
certainty with which Mr. Hunter’s date is fixed by other circumstances, is at all shaken 
by the fact that there is no evidence except this Rolf to prove that the visit in ques- 
tion took place in the year 1130. It is unquestionable, from the mode in which the 
payments are recorded, that the King of Scotland did come into England in the year 
to which the Roll belongs, and indeed the period of his coming and returning are 
pretty nearly fixed in the following manner :—The King’s demesne Honor of Blida, 
is accounted for by two persons, each rendering account for half a year. One of them, 
therefore, accounted from Michaelmas 1129 to Lady Day 1130, and the other from 
that period to Michaelmas 1130. Now im each of these accounts there is a corody 
for the King of Scotland. (Vid. p. 9 and p. 36.) He must, therefore, have passed 
through Blida once between Michaelmas 1129 and Lady Day 1130, and once between 
that time and Michaelmas in that year. In the instance of the account for Yorkshire, 
which relates to the whole year, there is a charge ‘ for a corody for the King of Scot- 
land, in coming to the court and returning.’—p. 24. And in the account for North- 
umberland, which is also an account for the whole year, the fact is even more dis- 
tinctly expressed :—‘ for a corody for the King of Scotland in coming to the court of 
the King in England, and returning from England into Scotland.’—p. 35. We think 
that Mr. Hunter, upon reconsideration of this subject, will see reason for altering the 
statements respecting this visit of the King of Scotland, at p. xix of his preface. 

We had marked many other passages for extract and remark, but our decreasing 
space warns us to advance to the concluding portion of our subject. 

The condition of the bulk and body of the people is one great token of the general 
state of society. All the institutions of government silently, perhaps, and gradually, 
but certainly, take their tone from the condition of those who constitute the mass of 
every society, and if there be but a little of the ‘ leaven’ of freedom amongst the 
people, it is soon found ‘ to leaven the whole lump.’ Hence the importance, in all 
historical inquiries, of considering the actual condition of the people ; hence, again, 
the value of records in the minute entries of which this subject may be studied far 
more effectually than in the disquisitions of ‘ your philosophers ;’ hence, finally, the 
unappreciable value of a continuous series of records like our Pipe Rolls, in which 
may be traced fhe progress of our free institutions from their origin up to that ‘ full- 
blown dignity’ in which we now behold them. In the Record before us we ascend 
to the very birth-place of these institutions, and find the people, who are their sub- 
jects, in a state, so far as concerns legal rights, nearly approaching to the condition 
of slaves. With few exceptions, the inferior ranks of the people are to be traced, in 
this volume, either as the vassals of some lord, who was responsible to the law for 
their actions, and paid the fines assessed on account of their delinquencies, or amongst the 
‘ minuti homines’ of the counties over whom the sheriff exercised probably an almost un- 
controlled authority. Thus, to select instances at random, at p. 55, the Bishop of Lon- 
don and Robert Fitz Richard are both found accounting for their vassals. The former 
for ‘his men of Clachestona,’ and the latter ‘ for a certain man belonging to him.’ 
Instances of the accounts rendered by the sheriffs for the ‘ minuti homines’ or lowest 
class of tenants within their jurisdictions, are to be found in almost every county. 
See pp. 56, 103, &c. Even here, however, we can find clear indications of the growing 
wealth, and, as a consequence, the increasing importance of the humbler classes. 
When freedom was purchaseable, there were soon found men whose industry placed 
them in a situation to become its purchasers. When he who applied to the King, 
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taking in his hand a gift, could obtain liberty and protection, it would soon become 
the custom ‘ to fly from petty tyrants to the throne.’ The following entries afford 
clear indications of such a custom. 

* Robert de Cealsa accounts for seven marks of silver, that Symon de Belcamp, his 
lord, should not give his services without his consent.’—p. 62. 


‘ William Fitz Otho accounts for 367. 0s. 10d. that he may no longer have a master 
over him.’—p. 145. 


But it is in the aggregate that the importance of the lower classes is first felt by 
themselves, and first beconies apparent to their superiors. Hence the origin of cor- 
porate privileges, which gave to the mass a dignity and power to which no one indivi- 
dual amongst them dared lay claim. Many instances of the progress of these exclu- 
sive jurisdictions might be quoted from this record, especially with respect to the 
King’s ‘ homines,’ or the tenants of his demesne lands, and the ‘ homines,’ or tenants 
of lords, whose lands had come into the King’s hands. Some of these particulars 
have previously fallen under our notice. 

The ignorance of the people may be inferred from the extraordinary practice of the 
trial by ordeal—a delusion as singular as the beliefin witchcraft. But it is not merely 
the ignorance of the people that is proved by this practice, but also the prevalence of 
perjury amongst them. When the oath of an accused person, and the oaths of his 
compurgators, were known to be unworthy of belief, what other resource was there 
whereby jastice might be obtained? The intellect of the time was not strong enough 
to devise any other means than a direct appeal to the Deity, whose visible interposi- 
tion in favour of justice was fondly anticipated. The wealthy, however, could defeat 
all the devices of superstition, and the people were cheated even out of their favourite 
delusions. For instance, 

‘ Gospatric, of Newcastle, owes 20 marks that he may purge himself of the judg- 
ment of iron by his oath.’—p. 35. 


* Matthew de Vernon owes 100 measures of wine for the concord of a duel for his 
brother.’—p. 4. 


Perjury is usually found to prevail most in that stage of the progress of society in 
which crimes committed with force abound the most. Such was the case in England. 
The trial by ordeal is a convincing proof that the sanction of an oath was misunder- 
stood, or not attended to, and we have in these pages, and in the number of murders 
they record, extraordinary evidence of the prevalence of crimes committed with force. 
The hundred in which a murder was committed, was liable to an amercement, which - 
was collected and accounted for by the sheriff. These accounts, as they here appear, 
are of two kinds, one, for murders formerly committed and previously debited, and 
perhaps partly paid; the other, for murders committed, or at any event the fines for 
which had been assessed, during the past year. The entries relating to the first de- 
scription of account are very numerous, but do not affect our present point, the latter 
stand as follows :— 


Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire ........ 2 murders 
Dorsetshire Seer eee ee eres eseses sesses 4 
PMEIND 66 cc cev's owesesescseesesscces G 
DT. . tn. 5GcGhd-scbGc ae en eeenenien ae 
MMOONEED vin. cv ccccase cccceccesece | 
Lincolnshire ..cc.ccccccccsccccscoseoes S 
Berkshire .. Mbcsans ws aneege 
Middlesex (not including London) ...... 3 
MUPMEMEEINO ic .cnceesdecvcsasccecasevee & 
Cornwall .... 


seer erer es ee eeeees Cee oe 2 


Thirty-eight murders committed in one year, in a comparatively small part of England! 
The counties omitted may have accounted for their murders in some other manner. 
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It ought also to be noticed, that these murders were probably alt upon the persons 
of Normans, for, upon a presentment of ‘ Englishery,’ that is, that the person killed 
was an Englishmen, the hundred would have been excused its payment. 

Many curious and valuable statistical details relating to the public burthens abound 
throughout the volume; details from which may be ascertained the comparative 
wealth, population, and importance of the several counties, as well as the amount of 
the public revenue. The following account shows the amount of Danegeld contri- 
buted by the several counties :— 


‘ Oxfordshire, 2397. 9s. 3d.—Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, 1087. 88. 6d.— 
Dorsetshire, 2287. 5s.—Wiltshire, 388/. 13s.—Yorkshire, 165/. 19s. 6d.—North- 
umberland, 100/.—Isle of Wight, 137. 1s.—Cambridgeshire, 1147. 15s.—Hunting- 
dopshire, 607. 5s.—Surrey, 1751. 1s.—Essex, 236/. 8s.—Hertfordshire, 1107. 1s. 4d. 
—Kent, 105/. 2s. 10d.—Sussex, 209/. 18s. 6d.—Staffordshire, 44/. 0s. 4d.—Glouces- 
tershire, 1797. 11s. 8d.—Northamptonshire, 119/. 5s. 7d.—Leicestershire, 100/.— 
Norfolk, 330. 2s. 24.—Suffolk, 235/. 0s. 8d.—Buckinghamshire, 204/. 14s. 7d.—Bed- 
fordshire, 1107. 12s.—Warwickshire, 128/. 12s. 6d.—Lincolnshire, probably about 
2601. but the Roll is defective in the part which contained the amount remaining un- 
paid.—Berkshire, 2007. 1s. 3d.—Rutlandshire, 117. 12s.—Middlesex, 85/. Os. 6d.— 
Devonshire more than 20/7. but the Roll is defective.—Cornwall, 22/. 15s. 10d.—Total 
of the thirty counties, 4,366. 17s.’ 


The aids paid by the cities and burghs were as follows :— 


‘ The city of Oxford, 20/.—The burghs in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, Derby 
being the only one mentioned, 15/.—The burghs in Dorsetshire, Dorchester and St. 
Edward being the only burghs mentioned, 15/.—Burghs in Wiltshire, 177.—The city 
of York, 40/.—The city of Winchester, 80/.—Burgh of Cambridge, 12/.—Burgh of 
Huntingdon, 87.—Burgh of Southwark, 4/.—Burgh of Guildford, 5/.—Burgh of Hert- 
ford, 10/.—The city of Canterbury, 20/.—Burgh of Stafford, 3/7. 6s. 8d.—Burgh of 
Tamworth, in Staffordshire, 1/. 5s.—The city of Gloucester, 15/.—The burgh of Win- 
chelcombe, 3/.—Norwich, 30/.—The burgh of Thetford, 10/.—Burgh of Ipswich, 77.— 
Burgh of Bedford, 5/.—Burgh of Tamworth, in Warwickshire, 1/. 10s.—The city of 


Lincoln, 60/.—Burgh of Stamford, 5/.—Burgh of Northampton, 10/.—The city of 
Colchester, 197. 19s. 2d. Burgh of Warengeford, 15/.—The city of London, 120/.— 
Total, 552. Os. 10d.’ 


We might pursue this subject much further in the firms paid for the counties and 
burghs, the censuses of the forests, and various other payments which are here re- 
corded; but we must forbear, contenting ourselves with merely directing attention to 
this branch of the inquiry, which we believe has not hitherto been noticed. The wide 
extent of the subject would lead us into details which, however important, are incom- 
patible with the many claims upon our space. All persons who feel any interest in 
the state of England at this early period will do well to investigate them thoroughly. 





Coins o£ THE Kines or Mercia. 


Mr. UrRsan, Cork, Sept. 30. 

IN the xx111d volume of the Ar- 
cheologia I perceive a mode of arrang- 
ing the coins of Ciolwulf I. and II. 
kings of Mercia, communicated by Mr. 
Hawkins to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, in which that learned gentleman 
assigns those with Ceolvulfto the first 
king of that name, and those with 
Ciolvulf to the second ; but a close in- 
vestigation of the subject having long 
since satisfied my own mind that not 
only all those with Ceolvulf, but also 
those ‘vith Ciulvulf (except that pub- 


lished by Ruding, PI. 7, No. 2), belong 
to the first prince of that name, I 
think it right to lay before you and 
your learned readers the grounds on 
which I have arrived at this conclusion. 

For this purpose it will be necessary 
to consider, Ist. the types; 2d. the 
formation of the letters; 3d. the mo- 
neyer’s names; 4th. the word Doro- 
bernia, which occurs on one of these 
coins. 

Six of these coins appear in Ruding, 
and ten in the Archeologia, one of 
which last, Pl, 33, No. 14, also occurs 
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in Ruding, Pl. 29, No. 17: and I shall 
begin by examining each of these coins 
separately. 

Pl. viii. Nos. 1 and 2 of Ruding bear 
on the reverse types resembling those 
of Burgred, Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive, and 
have by Ruding been given to Ciol- 
wulf Il. ; but a comparison of the mo- 
neyer’s names, with those of other 
kings, (one of them, Hereberht, being 
found only on the coins of Coenwulf 
and Archbishop Ceolnoth, and the 
other, Oba, on those of Offa, Cenedred, 
Coenwulf, Egbert, and Baldred,) will 
satisfy us that these coins belong to 
Ciolwulf I. 

Pl. 33, No. 3, of the 23d volume of 
the Archeologia, exhibits, on the re- 
verse, a type similar to one found on 
the coins of Ethelwulf, Berhtulf, and 
Ciolvulf, No. 14 of same plate; and 
the moneyer Sigestef occurs on coins 
of Coenwulf, Egbert, and Alfred. 

The reverse of No, 4 resembles that 
of the following in Ruding : Offa, Nos. 
9, 10, 11, 30; Egbert, Pl. 5, No. 1; 
and Coenulf, No. 19, all types long 
preceding the time of the second Ciol- 
wulf: the moneyer Wothel does not 
occur on the coins of any other king. 

The reverse of No. 5 is exactly the 
same, both as to type and moneyer, to 
that of Ludica, who succeeded Ciol- 
wulf I. 

The reverses of Nos. 6, 7, 8, are the 
same as that of Burgred Nos. 1 to 8, 
and Alfred No. 4. The moneyers 
Bertwin, Woddel, and another which 
I cannot read, are of unusual occur- 
rence, but that of Woddel is probably 
the same as Wothel on No. 4, whose 
type, as | have observed, is similar to 
others long preceding the time of Ciol- 
wulf II. 


The type of No. 9 differs from that 
of any other Anglo-Saxon coin; but 
it appears to be as early as any of the 
preceding. 

All these coins bear the name of 
Ceolwulf; and asthey are all admitted 
by Mr. Hawkins to belong to the first 
king of that name, I shall proceed to 
notice those which bear the name of 
Ciolwulf, and which Mr. Hawkins 
assigns to Ciolwulf II. 

Pl. 7, No. 1, Ruding. The type of 
the reverse of this coin occurs only on 
Coenulf, No. 15, and Egberht, No. 4, 
and the moneyer Ealstan only on the 
coins of Coenulf, so that without some 
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strongadditional evidence wecan hardly 
hesitate in assigning this coin to Ciol- 
wulf [, 

Pl. 27 Ruding, is nearly the same as 
Pl. 29, No. 17 Ruding, and Pl, 33, 
No. 14 of the Archeologia. The type 
of the reverse is similar to those of 
Ceolwulf, No. 3 of the Archeologia— 
Berthulf and Ethelwulf. The moneyer 
Eanwif occurs only on a styca of Os- 
berht, and Ealstan on coins of Coenulf; 
and from both typeand moneyers they 
would appear more likely to belong to 
Ciolwulf I. 

No. 16 Archzologia, presents a type 
found on all the coins of most common 
occurrence, from Offa to Ethelwulf, 
but particularly those struck in the 
early part of the 9th century ; and the 
moneyer Ealstan is found only on coins 
of Coenwulf. These circumstances 
leave little doubt of its belonging to 
Ciolwulf 1. 

We now come to a coin, Archeolo- 
gia, Pl. 33, No. 15, which Mr. Haw- 
kins considers as decisive of the ques- 
tion; and argues from its exhibiting 
the word Dorobernia, that this coin, 
which bears the name of Ciolwulf, be- 
~~ to the second king of that name ; 
as he says Ceolwulf 1. who reigned 
only one year, was, during the whole 
of that short period, contemporary 
with Baldred king of Kent, and could 
not have had the power of coining 
money in Canterbury. This position, 
however, I must with all deference 
beg leave to dispute. Rapin mentions 
that Coenwulf king of Mercia, having 
defeated and taken prisoner Edberht 
king of Kent, placed on the throne of 
that kingdom Cuthred, who reigned 
eight years his tributary and vassal; 
after his death Coenwulf permitted 
Baldred his son to succeed him. 

In a more modern work also, Pal- 
grave’s History of the Anglo-Saxon 
Period of the English History, (the ac- 
curacy of which, in following the most 
authentic accounts of more ancient 
writers, is deserving of every praise,) 
we find, page 94, that Cynewulf hav- 
ing seized the kingdom of Kent, pro- 
claimed himself king ; that Kent conti- 
nued thus subjugated during several 
years, though the Mercians frequently 
appointed under kings, or dependant 
sovereigns, who governed the land as 
vassals of the Mercian crown, The first 
sovereign of this description after the 
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Mercian conquest being Cuthred the 
brother of Cynewulf, who received the 
country as an appanage. In the next 
page Baldred, the Mercian subregulus, 
or under king, is mentioned as flying 
beyond the Thames from Egbert. 
These authorities will, I‘ believe, be 
considered sufficient to warrant us in 
concluding that Ciolwulf 1. not only 
might have coined money in Kent, but 
that it is exceedingly probable that the 
money composing the tribute should 
bear the head of Ciolwulf, whilst on 
the other hand I can find no historical 
mention of any connexion between the 
second Ciolwulf and the kingdom of 
Kent. 

lf then we consider No. 15 as be- 
longing to Ciolwulf 1. we must also, 
1 think, give to the same prince all 
those which bear the name of Ciol- 
vulf, except that published in Ruding, 
Pl. 7, No. 2, which single coin 1 am 
inclined to assign to Ciolvulf II. Mr. 
Hawkins, in assigning the coins bear- 
ing the name of Ciolvulf to the second 
prince of that name, considers one of 
the strongest arguments in support of 
his epinion to be the form of the let- 
ters; those with Ciolvulf being formed 
of triangular marks, and much more 
rude than those with Ceolvulf, and the 
letters H S being on the former coins 
united in a singular manner. This 
difference presents certainly a diffi- 
culty, the only one in my opinion 
against our assigning all these coins to 
Ciolwulf I. but this difficulty may be 
met by supposing them struck in dif- 
ferent parts of the extensive kingdom 
of Mercia, or one class perhaps in 
Mercia, and the other in Kent; and 
the strong resemblance, both as to 
types and moneyers, which exists be- 
tween them and the coins preceding 
and contemporary with those of Ciol- 
wulf I. and also between those with 
Ceolvulf and those with Ciolvulf, to- 
gether with the extreme probability 
that the coin bearing the word Doro- 
bernae must have been struck by Ciol- 
wulf I. renders it, in my opinion, nearly 
certain that all these coins, with per- 
haps the one single exception I have 
alluded to, belong to Ciulwulf I.: and 
I shall now offer one or two observa- 
tions on that coin. It is published in 
Ruding, Pl. 7, No. 2. Its type re- 
sembles that of Offa, Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
30, and also that in Mr. Hawkins’s 


Styca of Abp. Egherht.—Coins found near Youghal. 
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Plate No. 4; but the moneyer Dealing 
is only found on coins of Alfred; and 
a comparison of the head on this with 
some of those on‘coins of Alfred, ren- 
ders it still more probable that this 
coin was struck about the time of 
that prince, and consequently by Ciol- 
wulf Il. 

Before I conclude this letter, 1 wish 
to offer a few remarks on another 
Anglo-Saxon coin, published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1832, 
page 304, and again in a more accurate 
manner by another correspondent in 
the first Supplement to that year page 
602. It is astyca, bearing on one side 
the legend EGBERHT* AR, and which 
belongs, as is admitted by both corre- 
spondents, to Egbert Abp. of York, 
who possessed that see from 734 to 
766, and was brother to Edbert King 
of Northumberland. The legend of 
the reverse, if accurately given, is 
AD@ALLIN, which Mr. Gordon reads 
ATHEALBIN, or WIN, and calls it 
the name of a moneyer, but which ap- 
pears to me to be intended for ATH- 
BALD.R, or perhaps ATHBALDVS, 
and was probably the name of Adel- 
wald King of Northumberland, who 
reigned from 759 to 765, during which 
time Egbert was Abp. of York. And 
if this appropriation is correct, it will 
confirm (if indeed such confirmation is 
necessary) the appropriation to Nor- 
thumberland of the coins formerly, but 
in my opinion erroneously, given to 
Egbert King of Kent. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 





Mr. Ursan, Cork, Sept.17. 

IT has lately come to my knowledge, 
that about the year 1830, a labourer 
who was digging in a field near Youg- 
hal, at the depth (as he stated) of 
about twelve inches below the surface, 
struck his spade against an earthen 
vessel, which in conSequence was 
broken. It was filled with silver coins, 
which, having carefully collected, he 
brought to Cork, and sold to a silver- 
smith, who informed me he paid the 
countryman eighty-five pounds. The 
weight of the silver was between three 
and four hundred ounces. One gen- 


tleman in Cork had the picking of the 
hoard, and subsequently another in 
Dublin: what they did not select were 
melted. As they were chiefly pennies, 
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there should have been about eight 
thousand coins; and I have heard it 
supposed there were that number at 
least, of which not more than forty 
were halfpence. The great mult of 
these coins were English pennies of 
Edward the First and Second, but none 
of Edward the Third. Most of them 
from the mints of London, Durham, 
Canterbury, Lincoln, York, St. Ed- 
mondsbury, Newcastle, Berwick, and 
Bristol. A few from the mints of 
Exeter, Kingston, and Hadley; one or 
two Acquitain pennies, but none of 
Reading or Chester. 

There were also a great number of 
Irish coins of Edward 1. and II. struck 
at Dublin and Waterford, including 
several halfpence; one Cork penny 
and one Cork halfpenny; a Dublin 
penny, having the bust without the tri- 
angle, similar to the English coinage. 

Of Scotch coins, a great number of 
pennies of Alexander the Third, and one 
halfpenny, two or three pennies of 
John Baliol, and a few of Robert I. 

From twenty to thirty foreign ster- 
lings, two or three of which are un- 
published varieties. 

A few months since a countryman 
near Tallow, found a hoard of coins, 
chiefly copper. A few of the St. Pa- 
trick’s halfpence; halfpence also of 
Charles the Second, dates 1680, 81, 82, 
and 83 ; James the Second, 1686 & 88 ; 
William and Mary, 1692, 93, and 94; 
and William III. 1696. A few silver 
coins were with them. English, from 
Charles I. to William I1J. French of 


Louis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth, - 


and Spanish of Charles the Second. 
Yours, &c. R. S. 





Mr. Ursan, Sept. 15. 


IT may be satisfactory perhaps 
to your correspondent, ‘ L. A.’ in 
p. 226, to be informed, that in the 
second volume of the ‘ Antiquarian 
Repertory,’ there is a short biographi- 
cal account of Sir Henry Unton, or 
Umpton, accompanied with a portrait. 

The Sir Edward Unton who married 
Catharine, a daughter of the fourth 
Earl of Huntingdon, was Sir Henry’s 
elder brother. Their sister Cecil was 


twice married ; her first husband hav- 

ing been Sir John Wentworth, of Gos- 

field-hall, Essex, by whom she had 
; 3 


Family of Unton or Umpton. 
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Sir John Wentworth, knight and 
baronet, with other children. She 
married secondly, Sir Edward Hob- 
bee, or Hoby; and dying in 1618, 
was buried at Aston Rowant, in Ox- 
fordshire. 

Her brother, Sir Edward, having 
been slain in the ‘ Portugal Voyage,’ 
undertaken in the years 1589, 1590, 
and 1591, Sir Henry succeeded to the 
family property; and he having died 
in 1595, administration to his effects 
was, shortly afterwards, issued to 
Cecil and her husband. 

Skelton, in his ‘Oxfordshire,’ alludes 
to Aston Rowant as being an ancient 
possession of the Untons; but I have 
much doubt on this point. It belonged 
certainly to Sir Alexander Unton, 
grandfather of the said Edward, Henry, 
and Cecil, who made his will in 1547 ; 
but it is not mentioned either in the 
will made in 1533, of their great 
grandfather, Sir Thomas Unton ; that 
proved, about two years afterwards, 
of his widow, Dame Elizabeth Unton ; 
or in the will of their younger son 
Thomas, proved in 1543. 

Portions of the Unton property situ- 
ate in Stokenchurch, a hamlet of As- 
ton Rowant, were purchased by the 
Tipping family; and some of it is, I 
believe, in possession at this day of 
their representatives ; who (see Lys- 
sons’s Berks, &c.) are the Wrough- 
tons. 

The Unton Pedigree in Ashmole, be- 
gins with Hugh, the father of Sir 
Thomas, and I much suspect that the 
following party, who had respectable 
property at, and near to, Sculthorpe, 
in Norfolk, and whose Memorial there 
(see Blomefield and Parkin, and Cot- 
man’s Norfolk Brasses,) runs thus: 

“Bic jacet Wenricug Dnton, gen- 
tifman, quondam Cirographus d’ni Hie- 
gig de Co’i Wance: qui obiit vicesi- 
mo septimo die meng’ Augusti A d’ni 
am? CCC? igre cuj’ ave p’piciet’ 
deus. Amen.” 
was of the same family. He‘is repre- 
sented kneeling in prayer, in armour, 
with sword and spurs. 

His will, in which a brother Hugh 
Unton is mentioned, was registered at 
the Prerog. Court, in 1471 (2 Wattis) ; 
the testator had some property in 
Lancashire; and the will of the follow- 
ing party, who, from its contents, was 
evidently of Sculthorp connexion, was 
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also registered there in 1529 (13 Jan- 
kyn), namely, Hugh Unton, of the 
parish of St. Lawrence Poulteney, 
London, citizen and draper. 

In 1589, there was a will registered 
at the above court, of Humphrey Ump- 
ton, of Drayton-in-Halil, Salop; but 
its contents do not at all verge towards 
the above-named parties, or any per- 
sons seemingly descended from them. 
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It may be gathered from -Morant’s 
‘Essex,’ that Sir John Wentworth, 
son ‘and heir of Sir John and Dame 
Cecil, being extravagant, wasted his 
estates ; and that such property as 
was left at the time of his decease in 
in 1631, :was divided amongst ‘his 
daughters and co-heiresses. 


Yours, -&c. J. B. G. 





ABBEY OF BOCHERVILLE. 


(With two Plates.) 


THE Abbey of St. George at Bo- 
cherville, is seated upon an eminence 
on the right bank of the Seine, two 
leagues below Rouen. Its situation 
amidst an ancient forest is implied in 
its name; and the beautiful vicinity 
has retained all the charms of its pri- 
mitive boscy glades. The abhey was 
founded about tlie year 1050, by Ralph 
de Tancarville, the tutor and chamber- 
lain to the Conqueror of England, who, 
with his Duchess, assisted in the pious 
labour, by benefactions to the infant 
society. 

At the French Revolution, the abba- 
tial church was fortunately made paro- 
chial, and thus escaped the ruin’ in 
which nearly the whole of the: monas- 
tic edifices throughout France were at 
that time involved. As it had pre- 
viously sustained little injury or alter- 
ation, it is now one -of the most in- 
teresting and instructive of all the 
existing churches erected in the Nor- 
man style. 

The modern architectural . anti- 
quaries have paid it great attention. 
In Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities 
of Normandy, seven plates are devoted 
to it; two being exterior views, one 
of the great doorway, one an interior, 
and the three others of parts. 

In the “‘ Voyages Pittoresques et 
Romantiques dans]’Ancienne France,” 
fol. Paris, the 22d livraison, consisting 
of fourteen plates, is occupied with 
this subject. Besides these, there is 


a separate work, entitled ‘‘ Essai his- 

torique et descriptif sur l’Eglise et 

l’Abbaye de Saint Georges de Bocher- 

ville, par Achille Deville,” printed at 

Rouen, in 4to, 1827, and illustrated 

with several lithographic prints and 
Gent. Mag. Vou. IV. 


died at this abbey in 1694. 


‘England. 


vignettes.* To this volume we are 
indebted for the view of the Chapter- 
house, which we now present to our 
readers ;; whilst the accompanying 
plate of architectural parts has been 
drawn by our own artist from casts 
made by the late Mr. Pugin, and we 
can safely add, that they are given 
with greater accuracy than in any. of 
the works we have named. . 

It is the church alone of Bocherville 
that has been. preserved ‘uninjured. 
The monastic buildings, which were 
built about the year 1700, have been 
converted intoa manufactory; and the 
Chapter-house is described by. Mr. 
Dawson. Turner t as being extremely 
dilapidated. When he saw it; it was 
used fora mill; and it is drawn in the 
“« Voyages Pittoresques” as  oceupied 
by.a stable. ' 





* This work contains the best history of 
the Abbey ; and though, on the whole, the 
plates of the two former works are of su- 
perior merit, yet this furnishes some sub- 
jects not given in them, particularly the 
splendid gravestone of the Abbat Anthoine 
le Roulx, 1535, great seals of Richard 
Coeur-de-Leon and Philippe le Hardi, and 
a portrait of the Abbé d’Orleans, the last 
of the house of Orleans- Longueville, who 
In addition to 
the history of the abbey, this volume con- 
tains. several charters, a list of the Abbats, 
and a memoir of the Chamberlains of Tan- 
carville, the hereditary founders. One of 
the Abbats was Francis Duc de Fitz- 
James, Peer of France, and Bishop of 
Soissons, grandson to James ‘II. King of 
He was nominated Abbat in 
1738, and died 1765. 

+ In his Tour in Normandy, and in the 
descriptions of Cotman’s Architectural 
Antiquities of a Ek, 

3 
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The Chapter-house was erected 
’ about a century later than the church, 
by Victor, the second abbot, who, we 
are told, ‘ obiit longevus dierum, idi- 
bus Martii, seu xviij calendas Aprilis, 
ante annum 1211; sepultusque erat 
sub tabula marmorea in capitulo quod 
erexerat.” 

Mr. Dawson Turner has added to 
the interest of the church of Bocher- 
ville by comparing it with the cathe- 
dral of Norwich, which it much re- 
sembles, particularly in the circular 
termination of its east end, which 
possesses the most beautiful effect 
from the interior. We have considered 
the Chapter-house to be deserving of 
the like attention, from its great simi- 
larity to the remains of the Chapter- 
house at Rochester. The Chapter- 
house at Norwich has been entirely 
removed. 

Views of the Rochester Chapter- 
house will be found in the title-page 
to Thorpe’s “‘ Registrum Roffense,” in 
pl. xxxili. of that work, and in plate 
xxxvii. The last is a large folding 
plate, displaying its architectural fea- 
tures ona clear scale. On reference 
to that plate the student of ancient 
architecture will be interested to see 


‘how nearly the design corresponds 


with this of Bocherville. The central 
door stands between two windows, 
which are flanked. by similar pilasters, 
and rise from a similar dwarf wall. 
Above, are three windows, as at 
Bocherville, but their heads are cir- 
cular instead of pointed. The door- 
way at Rochester was more in the 
ordinary fashion, being narrower than 
the windows, and having columns de- 
‘scending to the ground; whilst at 
Bocherville, it will be perceived, the 
three arches are alike in size and form. 
The Chapter-house at Rochester is 
supposed to have been erected by 
Bishop Ernulph, who died in 1125. 
He was a French monk, from Beauvais, 
and had previously occupied the abba- 
tial chair at Peterborough, where also 
he erected the Chapter-house. 

There is, on the whole, more sculp- 
ture about the Bocherville work than at 
Rochester. The two columns in front 
of the piers are, as it were, additional ; 
as are the small statues placed within 
the arches against the piers, two of 
which will be seen remaining in the 
view. These statues are very remark- 


Chapter-house of Bocherville Abbey. 


. Rochester. 


[Nov. 


able. They resemble in style those at 
the great west door of the church at 
We may probably recall 
the attention of our readers to them; 
and we shall only add at present, that 
they are very extraordinary allegorical 
representations of Mors, Disciplina, 
&c. identified by the inscriptions which 
they hold in scrolls before them, 

The. capitals of the columns are 
carved with very curious bas-reliefs. 
Of these, specimens are given in our 
second plate; one of the subjects being 
Abraham offering up Isaac, his sword 
being arrested by an Angel, and aram 
appearing in the thicket below; the 
other is, apparently, Lot and his family 
conducted from Sodom. The subjects 
of, God appearing to our first parents 
in the Garden, and the angel driving 
them out of Paradise, occur in capitals 
in other places ; as does the Tempta- 
tion by the Serpent, on one of the 
capitals of the great west door of the 
church. 

Round the capitals of one of the 
piers of the chapter-house, an appa- 
rently connected story is given, which 
Mr. Cctdenin in his plate 11, has formed 
into one continuous bas-relief. It evi- 
dently refers to the history of the Is- 
raelites under Joshua, the Sun standing 
still, and the passage of the Red Sea; 
but the armour, the standard, and other 
features are interesting illustrations of 
the Norman age, and of the tapestry 
of Bayeux. Plate 44, in Mr. Dawson 
Turner’s Toyr in Normandy, is a por- 
tion of the same subject, and exhibits 
a horseman, which that gentleman de- 
scribes as a duplicate of the supposed 
figure of William the Conqueror at 
Caen. 

A still more interesting capital, per- 
haps, is that of which a wood-cut is 
given in Mr. Turner’s Tour, vol. ii. p. 
13, and an extended plate as a frontis- 
piece to that volume. It represents 
eleven musicians with various instru- 
ments, and a female dancing-girl or 
tumbler. The instruments—a viol, a 
rote, a syrinx, a mandore, a psaltery, a 
dulcimer, harp, bells, &c, are described 
by Mr. Douce in Mr. Turner’s volume, 
p. 14; and the group was deemed so 
curious by Mr. Fosbroke, that he has 
copied it in his Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities, p. 602. 

This capital is no longer on the spot; 
nor another, of the same age and like 
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curiosity, representing, in six compart- 
ments, the Annunciation, the Saluta- 
tion, the Nativity, the Angel appearing 
to the Shepherds, the Massacre of the 
Innocents, and the Presentation in the 
Temple. Of the last a representation 
will be found in the Essai Historique, 
pl. v. bis; and both of them were also 
the subjects of plates in the Recueil de 
la Societé d’Emulation de Rouen pour 
l’année 1826, 

The archivolt, or commencement of 
the rising of one of the sculptured 
arches, will be seen in the fourth figure 
of our second plate. It is the same to 
which Mr. Turner (Tour, vol. ii. p. 11) 
draws attention for its singularity, 
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and as being engraved in Mr. Cotman’s 
eleventh plate; but, in justice to our 
own artist, we must say that Mr. Cot- 
man’s representation is very incorrect, 
doubtless from having mistaken, on 
his return home, a sketch hastily made 
on the spot. The first figure in our 
second plate represents a boss at the 
centre of the groining of the arches. 
The second figure is part of the entab- 
lature or cornice running round the 
sides of the apartment, small portions 
of which are seen in the view. A 
whole side (not that from which this 
portion is taken) is drawn in the Voy- 
ages Pittoresques. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. X. 


THREE LETTERS OF CHARLES (THE PROUD) DUKE OF SOMERSET, TO TONSON THE 


BOOKSELLER, RESPECTING AN 
TRAVELLING TUTOR. 


AT the date of these letters, Alger- 
non Earl of Hertford, the Duke’s eldest 
son, was nineteen years of age. Ad- 
dison was thirty-one, and out of place, 
his political friends not being in power. 
He appears, however, not to have con- 
sidered the Duke’s offer as sufficiently 
advantageous; and he therefore re- 
mained unemployed until brought for- 
ward by his former patron, Lord Ha- 
lifax. It may be added that these 
letters show that Addison was then 
abroad, and not at home,-as is par- 
ticularly stated in his life.* 


Friday night, 10 a clock. 
Mr. Manwaring told mee you had 
now received a letter from Mr. Addi- 
son wherein hee seemes to embrace 
the proposal, but desires to know the 
particulars ; soe if you please to come 
to mee to-morrow morning about nine 
or ten a clock, wee will more fully dis- 
coarse the wholle matter together, that 
you may be able at your arrivall in 
Holland to settle all things with him. 
I could wishe hee would come over by 
the return of this convoy. But more 
of this when wee meett: in the mean 
time beleive mee your very humble 

servant, SomMERSET. 
For Mr. Jacob Tonson, at Gray’s-inn. 





* Qu. At what period was Addison 
tutor to the young Earl of Warwick, after- 
wards his stepson? 


INTENDED ENGAGEMENT OF MR. ADDISON AS 


London, June the 4th, 1703. 

I received yours of the 21st of May 
yesterday, and am very glade, after soe 
long a time, you are at last safely ar- 
riv’d with the D. of Grafton at the 
Hague. As to what you writte of Mr. 
Addison, I shall bee very glade to see 
him here in England, that wee may 
more fully discoarse together of that 
matter ; but at the same time I should 
have been much better satisfy’d, had 
hee made his own proposalles, that hee 
then would have been on more certain 
tearmes of what hee was to depend on, 
especially since hee did not intend to 
leave Holland soe soon on any other 
account; therefore I think 1 ought to 
enter into that affair more freely, and 
more plainly, and tell you what | pro- 
pose, and what I hope hee will com- 
ply with, viz. I desire hee may bee 
more on the account of a companion 
in my son’s travells then as a gover. 
nour, and as such shall account him: 
my meaning is that neither lodging, 
travelling, or dyett shall cost him six 
pence, and over and above that, my 
son shall present him at the year’s end 
with a hundred guineas, as long as hee 
is pleas’d to continue in that service 
to my son by taking great care of him, 
by his personall attendance and advice, 
in what hee finds necessary during his 
time of travelling. My intention is at 
present to send him over before August 
next to the Hague, there to remayne 
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for one year; from thence to goe to all 
the courts of Germany, and to stay 
some time at the court of Hannover 
as wee shall then agree. The onely 
reason for his stay at the Hague is to 
perform all his exercises, and when 
hee is perfect in that, then to goe next 
wherever Mr. Addison shall advice, to 
whome I shall entirely depend on in 
all that hee thinks may bee most fitt 
for his education. When we are 
agreed on what tearmes may bee most 
agreeable to him, I dare say hee shall 
find all things as hee can desire. This 
I thought fitt for saving of time, to 
enter into now, for many reasons, that 
wee may the sooner and the better 
know each other’s thoughts, being 
fully resolv’d to send him over by the 
end of the next month; soe I must 
desire him to bee plain with mee, as 
hee will find by this that I am with 
him, because it will bee a very great 
losse to mee not to know his mind 
sooner than he proposes to come over. 
I need not tell you the reason, it be- 
ing soe plain for you to guess ; and the 
main of all, which is, the conditions 
as I have mention’d may bee as well 
treated on by letter as if hee was here, 
soe I doe desire his speedy answer ; 
for, to tell you plainly, I am sollicited 
every day on this subject, many beeing 
offered to mee, and I cannot tell them 
that I am engaged positively, because 
Mr. Addison is my desire and inclina- 
tion by the character I have heard of 
him. Dear Jacob, forgive this trouble, 
and believe that I am with sincerity 
your very very humble servant, 
SoMERSET, 
London, June the 22d, 1703. 
Your letter of the 16th, with one 
from Mr. Addison, came safe to mee. 
You say hee will give me an account 
of his readiness of complying with my 
proposall. I will sett down his own 
-words, which are these :—‘‘ As for the 
recompens that is proposed to mee, I 
must confess I can by noe means see 
my account* in it,” &c. All the other 
parts of his letter are complements to 
mee, which hee thought hee was bound 





* Addison, previously to the death of © 


King William, had enjoyed a pension of 
300/. This had been stopped ; the Duke, 
as we have seen, offered a hundred gui- 
neas and maintenance. 


in good breeding to writte, and as such 
I have taken them, and no otherwise. 
And now I leave you to judge how 
ready he is to comply with my propo- 
salls ; therefore I have wrotte by this 
first post to prevent his coming for 
England on my account, and have told 
him plainly that now 1 must look for 
another, which I cannot bee long a 
finding. I am very sorry that I have 
given you soe much trouble in it; but 
I know you are good and will forgive 
it in one that is so much your friend 
and humble servant, SoMERSET. 

Our Club is dissolv’d tilt you re- 
vive it again, which we are. impatient 
off. 





LETTER OF THE Rev. Henry MILLts 
To ARCHBISHOP TENISON. 
(MS. Lambeth, No. 953, p. 105.) 


THE Rev. Henry Mills, of Trinity 
college, Oxford, graduated as M.A. 
June 25, 1698; he became master of 
the school at Wells, of which cathe- 
dral he was made a Prebendary in 
1700, and was Rector of Dinder, co. 
Somerset ; afterwards removing to 
Surrey, he was, in 1711, appointed 
Chaplain to Archbishop Whitgift’s 
hospital at Croydon; and he was 
some time Curate of Pilton and of the 
chapelry of North Wooton. On the 
20th Feb. 1723 he was inducted to the 
vicarage of Merstham in the same 
county, and was there buried, dying 
April 12, 1742, aged 70. He was the 
author of ‘An Essay on Generosity 
and Greatness of Spirit.” The follow- 
ing letter was addressed, in his capaci- 
ty of Chaplain of Whitgift’s hospital, 
to Arehbishop Tenison, its Governor 
and Visitor: 

‘* May it please y* Grace! 

My hand was not to Ansley’s cer- 
tificate, because I was not fully ac- 
quainted wt his character. Your Grace 
was pleas’d y° two last years, to give 
an order, empowering y* members of 
y° Hospital to cut their winter’s wood. 
I thought it proper on many accounts, 
yt they should have y® Visitor’s leave 
again, which being now granted, it 
shall be done with speed and care. 

My last French usher was Emanuel 
Decize. He is now in London, con- 
trary to what he said: for at Whit- 
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sontide he assured me, y' he was going 
very soon to travel with a gentleman 
on advantageous terms. My pre- 
sent teacher of French came into Eng- 
land wt y* King; his name is Pul- 
lioniere* and in holy orders. I know 





* Francis de la Pillonniere, a converted 
jesuit, was tutor to Bishop Hoadly’s 
family. He wrote three pamphlets on 
the Bangorian controversy, to one of 
which Mr. Mills replied. 


little of him, only yt he is exact in y* 
Pronunsiation and lives very soberly. 
I shall be very thankful to know for 
w' Reasons this enquiry is made. I 
am, my L‘, y* grace’s most humble 
obedient serv'. Hen: Mitts.” 

“‘To the most Reverend Father, 
Tho*. Lord Arch-Bishop of Canter- 
bury. Humbly present.” 

(Indorsed) ‘* M*. Mills of Croydon 
R* Oct: 19. 1715.” 

Brixton. 


G. S. S. 





ALTERATION OF THE DECALOGUE BY THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


Adderbury, 
Mr. Urzan, July 13. 

AT a period like the present, when 
the advocates of Romanism are exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost to revive 
their pernicious creed, and deceptive 
doctrines, in Protestant England, it is 
gratifying to the lover of truth to see 
an article like that on the Second 
Commandment, which was published 
in your Magazine for July (p. 40.) ; 
for whatever is calculated to lead to 
an investigation of the formularies of 
the Church of Rome, cannot fail to be 
serviceable to the cause of the Refor- 
mation, inasmuch as it will help Pro- 
testants to arrive at a knowledge of 
the rEAL doctrines which are taught 
by the Pope and his emissaries. Per- 
haps, then, you will allow me to add a 
few remarks in order to illustrate the 
article above alluded to. 

In a work now before me, bearing 
the following title, ‘‘ The most Rev. 
Dr. James Butler’s Catechism revised, 
enlarged, approved, and recommended 
by the four R. C. Archbishops of Ire- 
land, as a general Catechism for the 
Kingdom; approved and recommended 
by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bp. of 
Kildare and Leighlin. Dublin: printed 
by R. Grace, 3, Mary-street, 1828.”— 
At page 36, the first and second Com- 
mandments are thus inserted : 

««T, Iam the Lord thy God; thou 
shalt not have strange gods before me. 

II. Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.” 

And the ninth is made out of the tenth, 
and printed thus : 

“IX. Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife, 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s goods.—Exod. xx.” 

It seems that this alteration of the 


Divine Decalogue was made in all the 
formularies of the Church of Rome 
used before the Reformation; and that 
the controversy with the Protestants 
compelled her to allow the second 
Commandment to be inserted in some 
of them which were circulated after- 
wards. In a book presented to me, 
when a boy, by a priest who was five 
years an officer in the ‘ Holy’ Inqui- 
sition, in Spain, (and who, from that 
circumstance, it may be presumed, 
distributed works of authority,) en- 
titled, “‘ An Abstract of the Douay 
Catechism. \X4 With permission, Lon. 
don: Printed by Keating, Brown, and 
Co. Printers to the R. R. the Vicars 
Apostolic, 38, Duke-street, Grosvenor- 
square. 1813.”—At page 42, the first 
and second Commandments are thus 
blended together : 

‘TI. Tam the Lord thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
and out of the house of bondage. 
Thou shalt not have strange Gods be- 
foreme. Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self any graven thing, nor the likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth; thou shalt 
not adore nor worship them. I am 
the Lord thy God, strong and jea- 
lous, visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon their children, to the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate 
me; and shewing mercy to thousands 
of those that love me, and keep my 
commandments.— Exod. xx. 2.” 

But this alteration of the second 
Commandment is not the only liberty 
which the Infallible Church has taken 
with the Divine Decalogue, as has 
been already proved by the division of 
the tenth. This division, however, 
came under the consideration of the 
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Council of Trent, and it was urged as 
an pera on objection to it, that 
the words, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife,’ which stands as 
the first clause of the Commandment 
in the 5th of Deuteronomy, are not 
the first, but the second clause of the 
Commandment, in Exodus xx. which 
begins, ‘‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s house.” Upon this, the 
Council, in order to cloke the fraud 
thus brought forward, blended the 
two clauses together, and inserted 
them under the common title of the 
“ninth and tenth Commandments ;” 
and none of those far-famed fathers, 
or any of their successors in infalli- 
bility, have ever been able to point out 
which is the ninth or which is the 
tenth, if they are separated. In the 
Douay Catechism, now in my hand, 
they are thus printed : 

“ The ninth and tenth Commandments. 

Q. Say the ninth and tenth. 

A. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife. Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s goods.” 

These changes in the Ten Com- 
mandments are made in all the books 
in my possession, which are printed 
by popish authority ; but I will con- 
clude with referring to only one more : 
«* An abridgment of Christian Doctrine, 
revised, improved, and recommended by 
Authority, for the use of the faithful 
in the four districts of England, 
6 London: printed by Wm, Eusebius 
Andrews, 3, Chapterhouse-court, St. 
Paul’s. 1826.” 

In this work the first and second 
Commandments are united, but with- 
out the paragraphical division which 
is made where they are blended to- 
gether in the Douay Catechism, and 
the words which are there, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not adore nor worship them ;” 
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in the one now mentioned are, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not adore them nor serve them.” 
And here the Commandment breaks 
off. The ninth and tenth are made 
out of the tenth, as in the catechism 
first quoted from, which is circulated 


in Ireland. I will just add, lest any 
of your Protestant readers should still 
be inclined to think that the Church 
of Rome does not now sanction this 
mutilation of the Divine Decalogue, 
the following ‘ Approbation,’ which I 
copy, verbatim, from the back of the 
title-page of the work I have last re- 
fered to: z 
** October 2, 1826.’’ 
‘¢ We approve of the Catechism, entitled, 
‘An Abridgment of Christian Doctrine,’ 
published by our authority, for the use of 
the Faithful in our respective Districts.’ 


«* BA William Paynter, V.A.L. 
HH James Yorke Bramston, Coadjutor. 
BH Peter B. Collingridge, V.A.W. 
BH Peter A. A. Baines, Coadjutor. 
ES Thomas Smith, V.A.N. 
tis Thomas Penswick, coadjutor. 
KX Thomas Walsh, V.A.M.” 


I am bound in justice to these gen- 
tlemen to say, that in this little book 
there is much that is good, mixed up 
with much that is evil; which reminds 
me of a remark I once saw written with 
a pencil, by the revered Scott, the com- 
mentator, in the margin of a volume 
he had been reading: “‘ Here is good 
blended with evil, like butter with 
ratsbane ; the one to make the other 
go down the more glibly.”’ 

That the accuracy of the extracts 
which I have made may be fully re- 
lied on, I will not attach to this com- 
munication a fictitious signature, but 
subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c. CHartes FAULKNER. 





REPORT OF M. FRANCISQUE MICHEL ON HIS RESEARCHES 
IN THE ENGLISH LIBRARIES. 


SINCE his return to his native country, 
M. Francisque Michel has made the fol- 
lowing report to M. Guizot, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, who sent him to 
England; and it has appeared in all the 
leading French journals. We have thought 
it sufficiently interesting to our readers to 
merit a translation. 

Monsieur le Ministre, 

In August 1833 you did me the honour 

to send me to England, for the purpose, 


Ist. of making a complete transcript of 
the Chronicle of Benoit de Sainte-More, 
and of Geoffroy Gaimar’s History of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings ; 2d. of searching the 
manuscripts of the British Museum, of 
the libraries of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the different literary 
depots into which I could penetrate, in or- 
der to take note or immediate copy of every 
thing which I might think important for 
the history and ancient literature of France. 
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After a residence of two years in a foreign 
land, I return to my country, and my 
first care shall be give to you a detailed 
account of the manner in which I have 
performed the mission you entrusted to 

e. 

On my first visit to the British Museum, 
I immediately asked for the Harleian Ma- 
nuscript 1717, which contains ‘ l’Estoire 
et la Genealogie des Ducs qui ont esté par 
ordre en Normandie,’ by Benoit de Sainte- 
More, an Anglo-Norman trouvére of the 
twelfth century ; it was immediately placed 
in my hands, as well as the Royal manu- 
script, 16 E. VIII. which contains an an- 
cient poem on the supposed expedition of 
Charlemagne to Jerusalem and Constan- 
tinople, a work of 870 lines in assonante 
rimes ; which M. de la Rue considers to 
be the most ancient French poem known, 
but which M. Raynouard, as well as some 
other scholars, persist in attributing to the 
twelfth century. I made a careful copy, 
which I immediately sent to you; and 
yourself, Monsieur le Ministre, placed it 
in the hands of M. Raynouard, who made 
it the subject of a succinct report to the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Let- 
tres. Afterwards I requested of you the 
authorization to publish this poem, and 
you had the goodness to grant me that 
authorization, indicating at the same time 
the. points which I should endeavour to 
clear up in my introduction. 

This volume, which is still in the press 
at London, to be published by William 
Pickering, will contain, Ist. a dissertation 
on the tradition which forms the founda- 
tion of the-poem; 2d. an examination of 
the opinion of M.1l’Abbé de la Rue on the 
antiquity which he gives it ; 3d. a detailed 
description of the manuscript 16 E. VIII.; 
4th. a description of the Royal MS. 15 
E. VI. which contains a poem on the 
adventures of certain paladins of the court 
of Charlemagne, whom that prince had 
sent to‘the East; 5th. an analysis of this 
poem ; 6th. an indication of the other ro- 
mances, or passages of romances, relative 
to the pretended pilgrimage of the great 
emperor to Jerusalem and to Constanti- 
nople ; 7th. the text of the poem contained 
in the manuscript 16 E. VIII.; 8th. a 
very extensive glossarial index, and con- 
ceived on a new plan, at all events new in 
France, in which I have endeavoured, 
above all, to seek in the Gothic, the An- 
glo-Saxon, and the other northern tongues, 
the roots of certain words employed by 


the old rimer, words of which the greater 
part are now preserved in the French lan- 
guage, and of which the Greek and Latin 
furnish no probable etymology. More- 
over, when a word which occurs in this 
poem can be found in a form that can be 
recognized in any of the ancient or mo- 
dern languages of Europe, I have consi- 
dered it a duty to place it in my index 
under all its different physiognomies. 

At the same time, Monsieur le Minis- 
tre, I occupied myself actively in the 
transcription of the chronicle of Benott 
de Sainte-More, which was only known 
to us by what had been said by M. de la 
Rue in the ‘ Archeologia,’ and by the 
fragments which had been published by 
MM. de la Fresnaye! and Depping.? I 
soon found that, with some slight differ- 
ences, Benoit followed closely Dudon de 
Saint-Quentin and William de Jumiéges 
up to the epoch when the last of these 
chroniclers concludes, that is, to the com- 
mencement of the reign of Stephen. After 
this period, he is his own authority, and 
gives valuable details on the events which 
occurred during the reign of Stephen 
and that of Henry II. under whom he 
flourished. Here he ends his work, which 
contains about 48,000 lines, to which we 
must award a certain degree of literary 
merit. I cannot therefore, M. le Mi- 
nistre, but thank you in the name of all 
scholars, for your resolution to put imme- 
diately to the press the whole of this Chro- 
nicle, of which I have already published, 
with your authorization, all which re- 
lates to the battle of Hastings and the 
conquest of England. 

During this period, from time to time, 
I addressed to you, Monsieur le Ministre, 
detailed reports on the manuscripts of the 
British Museum which I thought worth 
of your attention. In this manner 
transmitted to you, Ist. a description of 
the Royal MS. 16 F. II. which con- 
tains the works of Charles Duke of Or- 
leans, as well as a table of its contents ; 
2d. a notice of the Additional manuscript, 
7103, which contains an inedited French 
chronicle of the thirteenth century, which 
is found again at Paris in the manuscript 
Sorbonne 454. and is founded on the Royal 
MS. British Museum, 15 E. VI. 

I also called your attention, Monsieur 
le Ministre, to the Cottonian manuscript, 
Nero, C. rv. which without doubt was 
executed in England in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and which contains a Latin psalter 





1 « Nouvelle Histoire de Normandie,’ &c. A Versailles, printed by J. P. Jalabert, 


1814. 8vo. 


2 * Histoire des Expéditions Maritimes des Normands.’ Paris, 1824, 2 vols. 8vo. 


3 ‘ Histoire de Normandie,’ by MM. Licquet and D 


1834, 2 vols. 8vo. Appendix to vol. ii. 


epping. Rouen, Edward Frére, 
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with a French version of the same epoch, 
if not more ancient. I have in like man- 
ner informed you of my fruitless re- 
searches, as well after the ‘ Descriptio 
utriusque Britannie’ of Conrad, Conra- 
dinus, or Conradianus of Salisbury,‘ as 
the relation of the pilgrimage of Richard 
the First of England, which, if we believe 
the learned compilers of the ‘ Gallia Chris- 
tiana,’ > was composed by Gautier de Cou- 
tances ; and also after any ancient manu- 
script of the French laws of William the 
tard.® 


I took advantage of the days when the 
Museum was closed, to pursue my re- 
searches on Tristan, whose romantic his- 
tory, as you know well, was spread over 
the whole of Europe, of which it was the 
favourite theme from the twelfth to the 
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fifteenth century. I was more particu- 
larly anxious to discover the poem of 
Chrestien de Troyes, and it is with grief 
that I am obliged to believe it irrecover- 
ably lost. My researches in this instance 
have not been crowned with success. Still 
I have succeeded in collecting three com- 
plete poems, two fragments of two others, 
a léng piece relating to Tristan extracted 
from a large work, two Spanish ballads, a 
Greek fragment of 306 versus politici, and 
an Icelandic ballad ; and I have accom- 
panied them by an introduction, notes, 
and a glossary of the more difficult words. 
This collection, of which you have conde- 
scended to accept -the dedication, is now 
in the press in London, in two volumes 
8vo, and will be speedily published. 

I was also anxious to know what ro- 








4 Moreau de Mantour, in a dissertation on the ‘ Volianus’ of the inscription of 
Nantes (‘ Mémoires de Trévoux,’ Jan. 1707), gives a passage from lib. 1v. of the work 
of this Conrad. D. Martin repeats this passage in his ‘ Religion des Gaules,’ liv. iv. 
chap. iv.; it is again repeated by D. Morice, in his ‘ Hist. de Bretagne,’ t. 1. page 
860, note 4; and, lastly, Ogée, Richard Jeune, Huet, and Fournier argue after Con- 
rad, Conradinus, Conradianus. Moreau asserts that the work was printed at London, 
but does not tell us when. 

5 ¢ Gallia Christiana,’ t. x1. col. 58. [‘ Walterius de Constantia, Archiepisc. Ro- 
thomagensis, A.D. 1184—1207, scripsit] de peregrinatione regis Richardi librum 
unum. 

6 They have been published in the following works :— 

‘ Eadmeri monachi Cantuariensis histori novorum sive sui seeculi libri vi... . . 
in lucem ex Bibliotheca Cottoniana emisit Joannes Seldenus. Londini, typis et 
impensis Guilielmi Stanesbey, ex officicinis Richardi Meighen et Thome Dew.’ 
M.Dc.xx111, fol. p. 173—189, in Latin and Norman. 

‘ Rerum Anglicarum Scriptorum tomus 1. (ed. Th. Gale). Oxoniz, é Theatro Shel- 
doniano,’ M.pc.LxxxIv. fol. p. 88. The laws of William the Conqueror are here in- 
serted in the ‘ Historia Ingulphi abbatum monasterii Croyland’ ; which had been before 
given incompletely, and without the laws, by H. Savile. 

* Leges Anglo-Saxonice ecclesiastice et civiles. Accedunt leges Edvardi Latine, 
Gulielmi Conquestoris Gallo-Normannice, et Henrici I. Latine. .... ed. David. 
Wilkins. Londini: typis Guil. Bowyer,’ M.pcc,xx1, fol. p. 29. In Latin and Anglo- 
Norman. 

* Sancti Anselmi ex Becensi abbate Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi Opera: nec non 
Eadmeri monachi Cantuarensis historia novorum et alia opuscula: labore ac studio D. 
Gabrielis Gerberon. Lutetize Parisiorum, sumptibus Montalant,’ m.pcc.xx1. fol. 
second part, p.116. The laws of William the Conqueror are here given in ‘ Johannis 
Seldeni in Eadmerum note.’ They are in Norman, with the Latin translation of 
Selden, and another version by Du Cange, which M. de Roquefort (‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle) does not cite among his works. 

The Laws of William the Conqueror, in Latin and Norman, are also found col. 1640, 
1641—1654, and 1655 of ‘ Joannis Seldeni jurisconsulti opera omnia tam edita quam 
inedita,’ vol. 11. tom. 11. ; the edition by Wilkins, London, m.pcc.xxvi. four parts, 
in folio. 

* Anciennes Lois des Francois, ou Additions aux Remarques sur les Coitumes An- 
gloises, recueilles par Littleton; par M. David Hoiiard. A Rouen, de l’imprimerie 
de Richard Lallemant,’ M.pcc.Lxvi. 2 vols, 4to, t. 11. p. 76. 

‘ The Laws of William the Conqueror, with notes and references, &c.; translated 
into English, with occasional notes. By Robert Kelham, of Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
printed for Edward Brooke,’ M.pcc.LxxIx. 8vo. 

‘ Die Gesetze der Angelsiichsen . . . herausgegeben von Dr. Reinhold Schmid. 
The Norman in 


Erster Thiel. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1832. 8vo, p. 174—183. 
one column, and a German translation in the other. 
It is wonderful enough that in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ article ‘ Guillaume-le- 
Conquérant,’ by M. Nicolle, there should be no mention of these Laws. 
4 
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mances of the Anglo and Dano-Saxon 
cycles had escaped the scythe of Time. 
Besides ‘ the Lay of Havelok,’ which I 
have republished at Paris, and the ‘ Ro- 
mance of King Atla, which existsin French 
in the library of the late Richard Heber, 
and of which there is a Latin version in 
the collection of manuscripts which was 
left by Archbishop Parker to Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, I knew that 
there was a ‘ Romance of Horn and Ri- 
mel,’ in two manuscripts of the thirteenth 
century, the one among the Harleian MSS. 
(No. 527, vellum, double columns, small 
folio), the other belonging to my late 
learned friend Mr. Francis Douce. I ob- 
tained the loan of this manuscript, and 
made a complete copy of it; to which I 
added the variantes of the Harleian manu- 
script, which is defective at the beginning 
and end, but which nevertheless contains 
in the middle of the poem a part which is 
wanting in the manuscript of Mr. Douce. 
Afterwards I found at Cambridge a third 
manuscript of this work, equally defective 
in beginning and end; but, besides excel- 
lent readings, it furnished me the means 
of diminishing, if not of filling up, the 
lacune of the manuscript of Mr. Douce. 
This work, to which I have added the 
Scotch ballads on the same hero, taken 
from the collections of Cromek and Mo- 
therwell, is ready for the press, with the 
English versions from the manuscripts in 
the Harleian library, in the Bodleian, in 
the University library at Cambridge, and 
in that of the Advocates, at Edinburgh. 

I had just published the ‘ Roman de la 
Violette,’ my work on Hugh of Lincoln, 
and the ‘ Roman d’Eustache le Moine,’ 


which I had enriched with a great number 
of historical documents? and charters 
taken from the British Museum, the Tower 
of London, and the archives of the Chap- 
ter House at Westminster,when I received 
from you, Monsieur le Ministre, the order 
to examine the manuscripts of the Travels 
in the East of the Monk William de Ru- 
bruguis, whom our King Louis IX. sent, 
in 1253, as ambassador to the Khan of 
the Tartars. I transcribed the Royal 
MS. 14 C. XIII. which only contained 
the half of it. After this I went to Cam- 
bridge,where, aided by a young and learned 
Englishman, member of that University,§ 
I transcribed the manuscript of Corpus 
Christi College, No. txv1. which contains 
a complete copy of this relation. To this 
I added, with the assistance of the same 
coadjutor, the various readings of the 
manuscripts of the same collection, No. 
ecccvil. and cLxxxi. of which the one 
is incomplete like the manuscript of Lon- 
don, and that of Lord Lumley, which was 
published by Hakluyt. Our work was 
afterwards, with your authorization, Mon- 
sieur le Ministre, offered, through the 
learned M. de Larenaudiére, to the So- 
ciety of Geography of Paris, who immedi- 
ately ordered it to be printed in one of the 
volumes of its Mémoires. Moreover, the 
Society placed at our disposal the manu- 
script of Vossius, preserved at Leyder, 
of which we shall give the variantes.? 
We shall place at the end of our edition 
of the relation of W. de Rubruquis, that 
of the monk Sawulf,!9 and the whole of 
the Voyage to the Holy Land of Bernard 
the Wise, which Mabillon has already 
published from a Manuscript at Reims, 





7 The following is a new instance of the mention of Eustace, which came too late 


for my edition : 


‘“« En meisme cel seisoun un grant seignour q’avoit & noun Eustace le Moigne od 





autres grantz seignours de France voloint estre venuz en cel terre od grant poair pur 
eyder Lowys. Mais Hubert de Burgh et lez v. portz od viij. nefes soulement lez en- 
countérent en la mére et lez assailérent egrement, si lez conquistrent, et couperent lez 
testez Eustas le Moygne, et pristrent dez grantz seignours de Fraunce et lez mis- 
trent en prisoun.’’ -Scala Chron. MS. Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. fol. 186, v°. 

8 Mr. Thomas Wright, B.A. of Trinity College. 

9 Mr. T. Wright informs me, that he has hopes of obtaining the various readings of 
another manuscript, belonging to Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart. of Middle Hill, Worces- 
tershire. 

10 From the manuscript CXI. of Corpus Christi College, vellum, 12th century, p. 
37. The other manuscripts of this college which excited my interest are, the manu- 
script No. L. which is of vellum, and of the twelfth century. It contains the ‘ Roman 
du Brut,’ by Wace; ‘ the Romanz de un chivaler e de sa dame e de un clerk ;’ ‘ L’Es- 
turie de Syres Amis e Amilurs ;’ ‘ 1’Estorie des iiij sceurs ;’ ‘the Romanz de Gui de 
Warwyk.’ The manuscript XCI. of the fourteenth century, on vellum, contains the 
‘ Hystoires des seigneurs de Gaures,’ of which a short analysis is given in the cata- 
logue by Nasmith, page 61. The author says, that it was first written in Greek, then 
translated into Latin, thence into Flemish, and lastly into French the last day of 
March, 1356. I also took a copy of an alphabetical collection of the ‘ Proverbes de 
Fraunce,’ manuscript CCCCL. page 252. 


Gent. Mae. Vou. IV. 3Q 
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that contained but the half, and after- 
wards it will be followed by the relation 
of John du Plan Carpin. ‘ 

I had an opportunity of examining, in 
the library of Trinity College, a superb 
manuscript of the twelfth century,!! which 
contains a triple version, Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon, and French, of the Psalter. I 
found that the latter was the same as that 
which is contained in the celebrated ma~- 
nuscript known as the ‘ Manuscript of 
Carbie.’ I found also in the same library 
a manuscript of the ‘ Romance of Ronce- 
vaux’;12 but I thought it too modern to 
merit transcribing. I also confined my- 
self to taking a note of the manuscript O. 
2, 14, of the same college, which contained 
a French metrical translation of the ser- 
mons of Maurice de Sully, bishop of Paris, 
a translation unknown to the learned com- 
pilers of the ‘ Histoire Littérare de la 
France;’ !3 and I also took notes of the 
French songs of William de la Pole, Duke 
of Suffolk, of the ‘ Riote du Monde,’ of 
the ‘Roman de toute Chevalerie,’ by 
Thomas of Kent,5 of the French and 
English Grammar of Walter de Bibles- 
worth,!6 and of a collection of Contes Dé- 
votsin French verse of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

- my researches in the public library 
of the university, I met with the fragment 
_of the ‘ Romance of Horn’,!” of which I 
have already, Monsieur le Ministre, had 
the honour to speak ; ‘le Romanz du reis 
Yder,!8 which belongs to the cycle of the 
round table; and ‘la Estoire de Seint 
ZEdward le rei,’ translated from the Latin 
into French rimes of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. I extracted from it the 
part relating to the battle of Hastings and 
the conquest of England, which I have 
printed in a collection which I shall have 
the honour to describe to you presently. 


On my return to London I made a. 


careful search after a manuscript of a his- 
tory of Lisieux, composed by a monk 
named Picard, a volume which M. l’abbé 
de la Rue asserts that he saw in the Bri- 


tish Museum, but I could not succeed in 
finding it. At the same time I learnt with 
grief that the manuscript which contained 
the chronicle of Frodoard was burnt, with 
s0 many others, in the fire which, on the 
3d of Nov. 1731, injured the Cottonian 
library while it was deposited at West- 
minster. As all the copies of this chronicle 
which we possess in France begin with the 
year 919, although originally it contained 
forty-two years more, as Frodoard began 
his recital with the year 877, it would have 
been a matter of great interest to know at 
what year this manuscript began. 

During the time while I continued the 
transcription of the chronicle of Benoit de 
Sainte-More, I took a copy of the ‘ Trey- 
tiz que moun sire Gauter de Bibelesworthe 
fist 4 ma dame Dyonisie de Mounchensy 
pur aprise de langwage,*° and of the Har- 
leian manuscript 4334 (vel. of the end of 
the twelfth century), which contains a 
long fragment of the Romance of Gérard 
de Roussillon, in the langue d’oil, and of a 
part of the Burneau manuscript 553, which 
contains ‘ Patriarche Hierosolymitani 
Epistola ad Innocentium Papam III. de 
statu Terre Sancte. I examined also the 
Cottonian manuscript, Claudius, B. rx. 
(2 col. vel. of 15th century), which con- 
tains ‘ prima pars chronicorum Helinandi 
monachi ordinis Cisterciensis, which is 
not contained in the manuscripts of these 
chronicles preserved in France ; and I col- 
lated, with Mr. William Henry Black, the 
manuscripts of the life of Merlin, com- 
posed in Latin verse in the twelfth cen- 
tury, by the famous Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth.2! JI collected, also, materials for 
the historical collection on William the 
Conqueror and his sons, which I shall 
now have the honour of describing to you. 

This collection, which you have allowed 
me to publish at Rouen, under your 
auspices, will form two volumes 8vo, of 
which the first, which is ready for publi- 
cation, will contain, Ist. half the Anglo- 
Norman metrical chronicle of Geoffrey 
Gaimar,?* a poet of the twelfth century ; 





un R, 17. 1. 
16 QO. 9. 34. Trinity College. 
17 Manuscript Ff. 6. 17. 


12 R. 3. 32, paper, 16th century. 
13 MS. Ee. 4. 26. 


13 See vol xv. pp. 149—158. 
16 Q. 2. 21. Trinity College. 
19 Ee. 3. 59. 


2) Manuscript Arundel, British Museum; No. 220. The same work is also found 
in the Harleian Manuscripts 490 and 740; and a fragment, half effaced, is contained 


in the Cottonian Manuscript, Vespas. A. VI. fol. 60, v°. 


catalogue. See page 434, col. 2. 


It is not mentioned in the 


21 Jt forms part of a monograph upon Merlin, which is in the press at Paris, at the 
expense of the learned and generous M. de Larenaudiére, and which will be published 


by the bookseller Silvestre. 


22 The first part, which treats of the Anglo-Saxon kings, has been printed by Mr. 
‘H. Petrie, keeper of the archives of the Tower of London, and will appear in his first 
volume of the great collection of the English historians, edited from the manuscripts 
of the British Museum, the College of Arms, and of the cathedral libraries of Durham 


and Lincoln. 
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2d. a part of the life of St. Edward alrea- 
dy mentioned; 3d. the continuation of 
Wace’s Brut, by an anonymous poet of 
the thirteenth century; 4th. a part of the 
chronicle of Peter de Langtoft, canon of 
Bridlington, in Yorkshire, and a rhymer 
of the fourteenth century; 5th. a consi- 
derable portion of the chronicle of Benoit 
de Sainte-More; 6th. the dit de Guil- 
laume d’Angleterre, by Chrestien de 
Troyes. The second volume will contain, 
Ist. the Latin life of Hereward, edited 
from a manuscript at Cambridge, with 
introduction and notes, by Mr. Thomas 
Wright; 2d. the Latin life of Earl Wal- 
theof and of Judith his wife, from a manu- 
script of the public library of Douai; 3d. 
a Latin poem by one Guido, on the battle 
of Hastings, published from an unique 
manuscript in the public library of Brus- 
sels ; 4th. the Latin life of Harold, the 
last of the Anglo-Saxon kings, which I 
have transcribed from a manuscript for- 
merly belonging to Waltham Abbey, in 
the county of Essex, where Harold, its 
founder and benefactor, was buried, which 
manuscript now belongs to the Harleian 
library; Sth. notes, a double glossary, 
and index. 

As from time to time, Monsieur le Mi- 
nistre, the Museum is closed for a week 
or two, I employed this time in making 
researches into other public or private 
libraries. On one of these occasions I 
examined, in the library of the palace of 
Lambeth, which belongs to his grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, an old and in- 
complete Anglo-Norman poem on the 
conquest of Ireland by Henry II.%3 I 
immediately, with the permission of the 
learned prelate to whom it belongs, tran- 
scribed it, and I have put it in the press 
in London, where it will be published by 
William Pickering. 

I pass in silence researches undertaken 
with the object of clearing certain points, 
on which, for want of documents, the 
learned were not agreed, to the journey 
which I made to Oxford to labour in the 
libraries of the colleges of that university, 
and more particularly in the Bodleian. 

This, Monsieur le Ministre, was in the 
beginning of July, 1835. I began my 
labours with transcribing the ‘ Song of 
Roland, or the Romance of Roncevaux,’ 
which is contained in the manuscript 


Digby, of the twelfth century, No. 23. I 
recognized this version as that of which 
we have later remains in the manuscript 
of the royal library at Paris, No. 72274, 
in which about 1500 verses of the begin- 
ning are wanting; in that of M. Bourdil- 
lon, formerly belonging to M. le comte 
Garnier, peer of France ;*4 in a manuscript 
of the library of the town of Lyons; and 
in that of the library of Trinity College, 
which I have already had the honour to 
mention to you. I also remarked with 
astonishment that nearly all the couplets 
of thispoem, which are inassonante rhyme, 
often rude, end with the word aoi. I said 
to myself, and I still say, may not this bea 
manner of hourra, or cry of battle? Itis 
a curious question, which perhaps I shall 
have the good fortune to solve in my in- 
troduction to this poem, which, with your 
authorization, Monsieur le Ministre, I 
have just put in the press at Paris, to be 
published by the bookseller Silvestre. 

1 afterwards transcribed an Icelandic 
ballad upon Tristan, which will appear in 
my collection ; a part of the ‘ Romance of 
Gérard de Roussillon,®5 and some other 
pieces, which it would be too long to men- 
tion here. Then leaving, though with re- 
gret, the Bodleian library, 1 examined 
those of the colleges of Oxford. The only 
thing of importance which I found is a 
manuscript on vellum, of the fourteenth 
century, containing a complete copy of the 
travels in the East of the French monk 
Bernard the Wise,2° of which I haye al- 
ready had the honour of speaking, when 
mentioning our edition of William de Ru- 
bruquis. 

Need I mention here, Monsieur le Mi- 
nistre, that (desirous of furnishing to my 
countrymen, who might wish to study the 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, a special biblio- 
graphy which might guide their first steps,) 
I have composed, with Mr. John Kemble, 
a catalogue of all the printed works in 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, which I have 
been able to find? Permit me to add, 
that this Catalogue, which I have reason 
to think as complete as possible, is now, 
with your authorization, in the press at 
Paris, to be published also by Silvestre. 

I think it right that I should indicate 
to you two works, whose importanee can- 
not be doubted, but of which I was unable, 
for want of time, to take copies. I allude 





23 Manuscript of Lambeth, No. 596. See on the work which it contains, ‘ Notes 
to the Second and Third Books of the History of King Henry the Second,’ &c. by 
George Lord Lyttelton. The second edit. Lond. 1767, 4to. p. 270. ; 

24 There is a modern copy of it in the royal library, Supplement Frangais, 254*', 


4to paper. 


25 Canonici Manuseripti, No. 94, oblong folio, vel. 13th century, of 173 folios, the 


writing of about 1200. 


26 Manuscript of Lincoln College, 29, 4to. 
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to a Latin chronicle of occurrences in 
France from 683 to 820; and more parti- 
cularly to a poem in Anglo-Norman verses 


-of twelve syllables, composed by Jordan 


Fantome, a trouvére of the twelfth century, 
on the war which Henry the Younger 
raised against his father Henry II. of 
England ; two manuscripts which are pre- 
served in the library of the cathedral of 
Durham.*7 I was equally unable to visit 
Lincoln, where are also preserved some 
curious manuscripts in the Anglo-Norman 
language; among others, a copy of the 
chronicle of Geoffrey Gaimar, which has 
been already mentioned in this report. 
Another will be more fortunate than I, 
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and will, I sincerely hope, soon publish 
the work of Jordan Fantome. May the 
editor be a Frenchman !28 

I conclude, Monsieur le Ministre, and 
am tempted to reproach myself with hav- 
ing been too long; but it was my duty to 
render you a scrupulous account of my 
time. I now wait with respect and confi- 
dence the judgment you will think proper 
to pronounce on the manner in which I 
have fulfilled my mission. Whatever may 
be your words, whatever may be the re- 
compence that you may think good to 
accord to me, I am, and shall always be, 
&e. FRANCISQUE MICHEL. 





ADVERSARIA. 


AFTER the restoration of Charles the 
Second, somebody perceived that the 
letters C. R. which stand for Carolus 
Rex, occur contiguously in the word 
Sacred. Accordingly it became cus- 
tomary, for a time, to print the word 
with those two letters in capitals,— 
thus saCRed. Probably this practice 
did not last long, as the subsequent 
unpopularity of the Court must have 
made it appear ridiculous. 





There is a passage in Herodotus, 
b. 4, c. 163, which has puzzled all the 
commentators. The Pythia of Delphi 
tells Arcesilaus of Cyrene, that if he 
does not observe her directions, he 
will destroy himself, and also a very 
beautiful bull. The latter clause is 
generally supposed to relate to his 
father-in-law, Alazir. It is curious, 
that in the Indian laws of Menu (chap. 
8), Justice is represented under the 
form of a bull. In consequence, every 
person who is guilty of injustice, is 
said to have killed a bull. Is there 
an allusion here to the Oriental figure? 
—with which the Cyrenian might have 


been well acquainted, and which the 
Pythian might have appropriately used 
in this case. 





There is a curious mistake in the 
Apology of Justin Martyr, in c. 39, 
where he says, that Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, sent to Herod, who then ruled 
over the Jews, for a copy of Hebrew 
Scriptures, out of which circumstance 
grew the Septuagint version. Now 
the fact is, that in no instance were a 
Herod and a Ptolemy contemporaries. 
Yet surely, on this occasion, when he 
was presenting his apology to a philo- 
sophical emperor, it was most desirable 
not to incur the ridicule of making 
erroneous statements. This shows 
how little historical accuracy was then 
understood, when a native of Palestine 
could make such a mistake in the his- 
tory of his own country. Nothing 


.can be more erroneous than the second 


book of the Maccabees. Even Jo- 
sephus has strangely erred in his ac- 
count of the two Sanballats, and of 
the Septuagint. Among such instances 
the minute accuracy of St. Luke, in 





27 * Codicum manuscriptorum ecclesise cathedralis Dunelmensis catalogus classicus, 


descriptus 4 Thoma Rud’ (edid. J. Raine). 
1825, fol. P. 300, manuscript C. IV. 15, 4to. 


Dunelmie: excudebat F. Humble, &c. 
Chronica Pipini, consisting of 27 


leaves. M. Rud believes it to be inedited. The writing of the 12th century. P.311, 
manuscript C. IV. 27, 4to. The Brut of Wace; Gaimar’s History of the Anglo- 


Saxon kings; and, folio 138 to 165, the Chronicle of Jordan Fantome. 
manuscript C. 1V. 27. The ‘ Roman d’Alexandre,’ 14th century. 


P. 312, 


28 I ought to have terminated my report in addressing my thanks to Sir Frederick 





Madden, assistant keeper of the manuscripts of the British Museum; to Messrs. An- 
tonio Panizzi, Thomas Wright, Joseph Stevenson, O’Gilvie, H. J. Rose, J. Holmes, 
Young, Thomas Duffus Hardy, W. Pickering, Petrie, W. Whewell; to the Rev. Drs. 
Lamb, Buckland, and Bandinel; and to Messrs. W. Cureton, J acobson, Calcott ; 
who furnished me with the means of continuing my labours, and who introduced me 
into all the public and private literary depdts which I desired to search. 
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Acts, is wonderful. Grabe gets rid of 
the difficulty in Justin Martyr, by a 
conjectural emendation. 





Potter, in his Antiquities of Greece 
(vol. i. b. ii. c. 17), remarks that the 
Greeks took a superstitious care to 
avoid all words of ill-omen, so that 
they would say house for prison, a 
sacred thing (ayos) for an abominable 
crime (uigos), &c. May not this be 
the reason, why Virgil employs that 
extraordinary phrase 


Auri sacra fames? 





The Index of Texts, in the new edi- 
tion of Archbishop Magee on the 
Atonement, is by no means correct in 
its references. Whenever the work is 
reprinted, this index ought to be re- 
vised. The references in the body of 
the book are also inaccurate. 





It is curious, that in Wales, or on 
the borders of the Principality, several 
places occur which have given names 
to families that are now only found in 
Scotland, or at least are always of 
Scottish extraction; viz. Hay,. Ross, 
Huntley, and Montgomery. 





One of the most perfect specimens 
of alliteration, but a very harsh one, 
occurs in the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold, in the description of Venice : 
Statues of glass, all shiver’d; the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declin’d to dust. 





One of the best epigrams extant is 
contained in Bowring’s Specimens of 
the Dutch Poets; it is taken from 
Gerbrand Brederode, who lived in the 
seventeenth century : 


Could fools but feel their want of sense, 
And strive to earn intelligence, 

They would be wiser for their pains ; 
But ’tis the bane of folly ever 
To think itself supremely clever, 

And thus the fool a fool remains. 





Bulls are considered to be so exclu- 
sively of Irish production, that an 
Oriental one can hardly expect to be 
received as genuine. A Hindoo mili- 
tary officer, wishing to know what 
o’clock it was during the night, called 
for a lantern and candle, that he might 
ascertain the hour from a sun-dial 
that had lately been constructed by 
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the English. This fact is related in 
the Journal of Travels by Messrs. Ben- 
net and Tyerman, vol. ii. p. 372. 





There is a History of England, 
written upon Whig principles, 1723, 
8vo. 2 vols. anonymous, but printed 
for Knapton (the publisher of Hou- 
bracken’s Heads), with poor engravings 
of all the Kings, by M. Vander Gucht. 
In this work we have a contemporary 
character of Swirr. ‘‘ About this 
time likewise (1713) Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, who had served the present ma- 
nagers, by writing several libels against 
the Whigs and last Ministry, was, by 
the Duke of Ormond, promoted to the 
Deanery of St. Patrick, Dublin.” vol. 
ii. p.314. The book itself impudently 
professes to be “‘ faithfully extracted 
from Authentick Records, Approved 
Manuscripts (?), and the most cele- 
brated Histories of this kingdom in all 
languages, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil.” 





In the History of England quoted 
above, occurs the following notice of 
Pope’s friends, the Craggs. ‘‘ On the 
sixteenth of February (1720) died the 
Secretary of State, James Craggs, jun. 
a man of a bright genius and of lively 
parts; a good speaker, a generous 
friend, and an able minister. His 
death so much affected his father (who 
was also attached by the Committee 
of Secrecy for Corruption of the South- 
Sea project, and was designed for a 
sacrifice by some), that he likewise 
died on the sixteenth of March, ina 
lethargick fit, never receiving nor ad- 
mitting any comfort after the loss of 
a son for whom he had amassed an 
infinite heap of riches, and in whom 
he expected all the happiness that ho- 
nours, and grandeur, and the favours 
of a court can bestow.”’—vol. ii. p. 408. 

It is a curious fact, that George 
Faulkener, Alderman of Dublin, and 
the favourite printer of Dean Swift, 
died on the 28th of August, 1775, and 
on the 3lst of the same month, died 
Foulis, the printer to Glasgow Uni- 
versity, celebrated for his editions of 
the Classics. 





Henry Thrale, the brewer, who is 
so frequently mentioned in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, had, with Felix Cal- 
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vert, the contract for supplying 5000 
butts of strong beer each, to the troops 
at Boston, during the American war 
in 1775. An. Reg. p. 159. 

Ibid. p. 209. April 29, 1775, died 
the Rev. Peter Boehler, a Bishop of 
the Brethren’s Church in Fetter-lane. 
Is this the Moravian Boehler, men- 
tioned in Southey’s Life of Wesley? 





The historical writer in the Annual 
Register for 1776 (probably Burke), 
speaking of the infant empire of Rus- 
sia, p. 189, says, ‘“‘ Perhaps there is 
an intermediate period, between the 
roughness of barbarism, and a refined 
state of cultivation, in all brave na- 
tions, when the manners and general 
cast of thinking tend to produce that 
peculiar character which constitutes 
and distinguishes what is understood 
as an age of chivalry or heroism.” 
This observation is particularly appli- 
cable to the heroic or mythological 
age of Greece, the history of Rome 
about the time of the first and second 
Punic wars, the two first centuries of 
the Caliphate, Spain in the sixteenth 
century, and America at the present 
day. 





From the time of Philip of Mace- 
don, the decline of Greece becomes 
evident. A sure prognostic of it is 
the ascendancy of individuals. From 
that time we hear little of rival states, 
but much of rival potentates. It is 
no longer Athens, Sparta, Thebes, that 
occupy the foreground, but Alexan- 
der, Antipater, Antigonus, Demetrius, 
Pyrrhus, Cleomenes, at whose move- 
ments the states are turned. The only 
exception is found in the Achzan 
league. 





The ‘‘ Common-place-book to the 
Bible,” which bearsthe name of Locke, 
was not compiled by him. In the edi- 
tion of Whitby’s Commentary, 1709, 
vol. i. among the books printed for 
A. and J. Churchill, all Locke’s works 
are advertised. A little lower, among 
various others, occurs ‘‘ A Common- 
place-Book to the Holy Bible.” If 
this be the same book, the mistake 
may have arisen from its being an- 
nounced in the same page with Locke’s 
genuine works. 
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The sarcastic lines in Dryden’s Hind 
and Panther, 
‘‘ Unpitied Hudibras, your champion 
friend, 
Has shewn how far your charities extend; 
This lasting verse shall on his tomb be 
read, dead,””— 
He shamed you living, and upbraids you 
are unjustly levelled at the Church of 
England. It could not be expected 
that the Church would own the vul- 
garity and obscenity of Butler as allies, 
though he employed them in ridicule 
of her enemies. Nor is it on record, 
I believe, that he was ever acknow- 
ledged as an auxiliary. With much 
more reason might their neglect of 
Defoe be objected to the Dissenters, 
for he had not only fought their battle 
bravely, but his writings were unob- 
jectionable in a moral point of view. 
His biographer, Mr. Walter Wilson, 
has noticed this neglect, without being 
able to account for it. 





I do not remember to have met with 
the verb to greaten, except in a pastoral 
letter of John Mason, of Water Strat- 
ford (Bucks), to his congregation, 
written about 1694. The passage is, 
“Do not greaten your sins above 
God’s saving power.” He seems to 
mean, that they should not regard 
their sins as being above God’s mercy, 
because that would only tend to de- 
spair. The word may mean, to en- 
crease, to augment, but such could not 
be his idea; exagyeration is the mean- 
ing that he attaches to it. 





The words to make an end of sins, in 
Daniel ix. 24, are rendered by some 
commentators fo abolish sin-offerings, 
because the Hebrew word for both is 
the same. It makes, however, no real 
difference in the sense, because the 
authorized abolition of sin-offerings 
amounts to a proof that they are no 
longer required, and that sin is no 
longer imputed to mankind. 





Jeremiah x. 11, is written in Chal- 
dee. This circumstance has occasioned 
much discussion. The probable rea- 


son is, that the verse was dictated in 
that language to Hebrews, so that 
they were instructed not merely what 
to say to the Babylonians, but also in 
what words to express themselves to 
a foreign people. 


The fact of their 
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speaking Chaldee, would astonish the 
Babylonians, and add weight to the 
reproof. 

There seems to be a peculiar allu- 
sion in the word perapoppovabe (be ye 
transformed), in Romans xii. 2. The 
Metamorphoses of Ovid had been writ- 
ten within the century, and were, no 
doubt, at that time a popular work. 
The idea of transformation was familiar 
to the minds of Romaz readers ; and it 
is not unlikely that St. Paul had a re- 
ference to that book in view, and used 
the expression as one into which they 
would enter very readily. 





The Tartars have a custom, of long 
standing, of making all strangers who 
visit the horde, pass between two 
kindled piles, under the idea of puri- 
fying him rom malign influences. 
Even ambassadors and potentates are 
obliged to submit to this process, as 
well as private individuals. The fact 
is stated by M. Abel Remusat, in his 
Mémoire sur les rélations politiques des 
rois de France avec les empereurs Mon- 
gols, printed in the Journal Asiatique, 
vol. i. p. 135. The practice probably 
took its rise from observing that a 
pestilential atmosphere was purified 
by fire. It illustrates the superstitious 
ceremony of passing through the fire, 
of which we read so often in the Old 
Testament. 





The idea of a property-tax appears 
to have originated with the celebrated 
Vauban. 1n the list of ‘‘ Books print- 
ed for, and sold by Geo. Strahan, at 
the Golden Ball in Cornhill,” append- 
ed to Leslie’s “‘ Short and Easie Me- 
thod with the Jews,’ 1709, occurs 
the following announcement. ‘‘ A 
Project for a Royal Tythe, or General 
Tax; which by suppressing all the 
Ancient Funds for raising the publick 
Revenues, and for ever abolishing all 
Exemptions, unequal Assessments, &c. 
will farnish the Government with a 
fix’d and certain Revenue, sufficient 
for all its Exigencies without oppress- 
ing the Subject. By the famous Mon- 
sieur Vauban, Marshal of France, &c.”’ 





The following inscription was ob- 
served on a sun-dial in Normandy: 
‘Soli Soli Soli. 
The meaning probably was this : 
To the Only Sun of the Earth. 


Is number singular or plural? Mr. 
Short, in his Church History, says, 
** the number of his (Wiclif’s) follow- 
wers were daily drawing the attention 
of the Church.” Vol. i. p. 90. 





Those who object to revelation on the 
ground of its being above human com- 
prehension in many respects, would 
probably have treated it no better if the 
case had been reversed. They would 
then have objected to its very sim- 
plicity, and argued, that what was not 
above human comprehension, might 
have been produced by man, and there- 
fore all presumption was against the 
idea of a supernatural origin. 





There is an indistinct expression in 
Mr. Short’s Church History (vol. i. p. 
142), which might be taken for a 
blunder. Speaking of Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, the pretended prophetess, he says, 
“She and some of her accomplices 
were afterwards hanged, and then 
made a confession of the cheat.” By 
the word then he evidently means, at 
that time, but in such a collocation its 
usual signification is afterwards. Mr. 
Short is a candid and conscientious 
writer, but not a perspicuous one. 





The nature of the King’s supremacy 
in the Church of England, as claimed 
by Henry VIII. is best explained in 
Bishop Tonstal’s letter to Pole (Burnet 
ili. Records, No. 52), “ That he pre- 
tended not to the cure of souls, but to 
that authority which, while it vindi- 
cated his kingdom from a foreign and 
usurped power, would compel all per- 
sons within his dominions to conform 
to the laws of God.”—See Short’s 
Church History, vol. i. p. 140. 





The custom of writing sermons is 
said to have originated in the reign of 
Henry VIII. when such of the clergy 
as were licensed to preach, were so 
frequently molested on account of their 
expressions, that they adopted the 
practice, in order to refute malicious 
or erroneous accusations.—See ibid. 
p- 185. 





It is not generally known, that a son 
of the celebrated Scottish reformer, 
John Knox, was a minister in the 
Church of England. His name was 
Eleazar. He was ordained one of the 
preachers of the University of Cam- 
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bridge, and instituted vicar of Clacton 
Magna, in Essex.—Life of Knox, by 
M‘Crie, vol. ii. p. 268. 





After all that has been said about 
the evils of lay patronage, there is a 
sufficient remedy in the hands of the 
Bishops. No person can be presented 
to a living, who has not first been 
ordained by them; the lay patron can 
only choose out of such persons as are 
already ordained by the Bishops. It 
rests with them to see that only fit 
persons are ordained, for then none 
but fit persons can receive preferment. 
Nothing is wanting to secure an unex- 
ceptionable body of clergy, but the 
being first assured, that the candidates 
are perfectly fit in all moral and doc- 
trinal respects. They should be exa- 
mined, not only as to their knowledge, 
but as to the line of conduct they mean 
to pursue in discharge of their office. 
It would help to train up men for the 
ministry, if no person was ordained 
without having first studied the prac- 
tical details of his calling, under some 
clergyman, by accompanying him in 
his parochial walks, &c. Many well- 
disposed persons are hampered after 
their ordination, by finding that they 
have then everything to learn, whereas 
if this plan were adopted, they would 
enter upon their office ready prepared 
for all its avocations, and thoroughly 
qualified for discharging them. The 
diaconal year might be devoted to 
assisting clergymen in the mechanical 
parts of their duty, which would afford 
the clergyman himself more time for 
the intellectual and spiritual ones. 





The original name which is Helle- 
nised into Mithridates, occurs in the 
Bible. ‘‘ Mithredath, the treasurer,”’ 
is mentioned Ezra i. 8. The name 
signifies Given of God,”’ and answers 
to the Dieudonné of the French, the 
Diodati of the Italians, and the Diodotus 
and Theodotus of the Greeks. Adeo- 
datus was the Latin name of the son of 
St. Augustin, as well as of the sixth 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

In the list of the Lexicons to the 
Greek Testament, prefixed to that of 
Schleusner, only a single English one 
is inserted, namely, Leigh’s Critica 
Sacra. lf this was not the only work 


of the kind before the appearance of 

Parkhurst, it certainly was the most 

complete. The edition particularized 
Hy) 
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is that of 1650, being the third. This 
work possesses a peculiar convenience, 
as it is both a Greek and Hebrew Lex- 
icon, within the compass of a single 
volume; nor is it by any means su- 
perseded by later works of the same 
kind. 





As an instance of the difficulty which 
foreigners find in pronouncing the 
English language, one has only to ob- 
serve the seven following words, which 
are all spelt alike, but which differ 
widely in their pronunciation :— 
Through, bough, dough, tough, cough, 
the surname Gough, and the Irish 
lough (pronounced loch). 





How comes the word lieutenant to 
be pronounced as.if the first syllable 
were spelt lif? At all events it is as 
old as the time of Charles I.; for in 
Richard Clarke’s sermons, 1637, p, 39, 
we read, ‘‘ the kings of all lands are 
his lievetenants,”’ where it is printed 
with avinstead of wu. Perhaps it arose 
from using one letter to represent both 
sounds. 

The word afone, in the sense of re- 
concile, occurs in the same work, p. 
61 :—** God and man, sinne has dis- 
joyned them ; but Christ hath attoned 
them.” 





A piece of conjectural criticism, 
which can hardly be excelled for rash- 
ness, occurs in Jackson’s Letters on 
Baptism, a work of merit in other re- 
spects. The author proposes to trans- 
late John iv. 2. ‘“‘ Though truly Jesus 
himself baptized none except his disci- 
ples.”” This, he thought, was the true 
sense of the words, ‘‘ Though Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples.” 
To support this translation, he reasons 
upon the meaning of conjunctions and 
pronouns ; and adds, that several ap- 
parently discordant passages “‘ are re- 
conciled by the translation here pro- 
posed.” Never was a more unfortu- 
nate attempt at translation! The 
original Greek will bear no translation 
but the received one. That which Mr. 
Jackson has proposed is not merely 
inadmissible: it is impossible. He does 
not quote a single version or MS. to 
justify such a distortion of the Evan- 
gelist’s meaning. Surely he must have 
altered the English to what he con- 
ceived its sense to be, without consult- 
ing the Greek. ANSELM. 
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POETRY. 1 


ON HEARING THE MESSIAH 
LAST PERFORMED IN GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, SEPT. 18, 1835. 


Ou, stay, harmonious and sweet sounds, that die 
In the long vaultings of this ancient fane, \ 
Stay! for I may not hear on earth again 1 
Those pious airs—that glorious harmony, 
Lifting the soul to brighter orbs on high, | 
Worlds without sin or sorrow! 

Ah! the strain 
Has died—e’en the last sounds that, lingeringly, 
Hung on the roof ere they expir’d! 
Stand in the world of strife, amidst a throng, 
A throng that recks not or of death, or sin! 
Oh jarring scenes! to cease, indeed, ere long; 
The worm hears not the discord and the din. 
But he whose heart thrills to this* angel song, 
Feels the pure joys of heav’n on earth begin! 


W. L. Bowxzs, Canon Residentiary of Salisbury. 


THE POET. 
SUGGESTED BY A PASSAGE IN THE MEMOIRS OF GOETHE. 
By tHe Rev. Joun Mitrorp. 


WELz did the Sage from Wisdom’s shrine 
Declare what choicest gifts must meet ; 
Her blessings rare how fortune join 
To form the Poet’s mind complete. 


Ah! where the child of Genius strays, 
Breathe gales from soft lonia’s shore ; 

The genial pulse of Nature plays, 
Content ¢o de—he asks no more. 


— 
——————— — = -: 


And then to meet his eagle eye, 
Outspread a land of lustre bright ; 

Embath’d in Noon’s crystalline sky, 
Or flush’d with Eve’s reflected light. 


Ah! rise! ah! young Aurora, rise 
To meet the Bard’s insatiate gaze ; 

And pour along the morning skies, 
Thy richest sheaf of opal rays. 


ee 
—————————— 


From yonder green hill’s shelving side 
He marks the seaward rivers flow; 
And opening all its glories wide 
The laughing landscape gleams below. 


A land of faéry bliss it seems, 

Sweet woods, and lakes, and pastures gay ; 
While, lit by Morning’s orient beams, 

The aérial mountains trend away. 





* Caradori’s ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,’’ most exquisitely sung. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. LV. 


———————————— 
a 
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The Poet. [Nov. 


The vision sinks !—earth, seas are fled, 
Intenser flame his bosom burns ; 
And o’er the shadows of the dead 
The Poet’s eye enraptur’d turns. 


He stands upon the Persian’s grave ;— 
What soul-ennobling thoughts are near ; 

Wave! child of song and genius, wave 
The flowers to thee and freedom dear. 


And see where Phidias’ breath has warm’d 
To life the all-but vocal* stone ; 

And in the depth of ages form’d 
The immortal temple frowns alone. 


How bright with Truth’s reflected face 
Great Titian’s world of lustre+ gleams ; 
How pure in Raphael’s virgin grace 
The form of Love celestial beams. 


But ah! what sky-born form descends, 
What more than mortal glories shine ; 

To crown her blessings, Nature sends 
The spell of beauty’s smile divine. 


Come in thy matchless lustre rare 
Before the bard’s enraptured sight ; 

And wave that rich resplendent hair, 
And bend those eyes of dewy light. 


The spell is wove !—the charm complete, 
Now Rapture strikes the awaken’d lyre ; 
And see, where Lovet and Music meet 
To feed the Promethean fire. 


Thus Nature round her favourite child, 
Assembles all her gifts divine ; 

And Genius brings his offspring wild 
To watch in Wisdom’s deepest shrine. 


The Conscience clear,—the Spirits gay ; 
By faith, the latest boon is given ; 

And, lit on earth, the ascending ray 
Points upward to its home in heaven. 


THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 


“ Tam neither lady, nor pretty, and can go home by myself.”’—Faust. 
On Deben’s banks our little farm 


Smil’d sweetly from its sylvan nook, 


And trees, and blooming orchards kept it warm, 


And we drew water from a silver brook. 
My days were soft and bright as dew, 
A happier little being never knew 
A mother’s love—than Margaret Drew. 





* Vide Erinne Epigramma IX. 
+ Il vero Natural di Titiano, v. Son. di Ag. Caracci. 
t Vide Corinne de Mad. de Staél. 
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Well could I read, and write, and use 
My shining needle, seldom still ; 

My mother would not let me lose 
My time in idleness, which leads to ill. 

Plain was my dress, and neat, and clean, 
And tidily my clothes I kept ; 

And ever when I went to bed, 

I heard my mother’s gentle tread, 
Kissing me e’er J slept. 


Along my chamber-sill I set 
Pots of sweet flowers, and mignionette, 
And mid my combs, and pins, and brushes there, 
And little trinkets for my hair, 
I always kept 
Before I slept 
The lessons of my book of prayer, 
And lessons good my heart receives 
From Bernard Barton’s golden leaves. 


Sometimes by way of company 
The good old Vicar came to tea, 
Crossing the pleasant meads, and lea, 
In his black dress :—and talk’d to me; 
And ever though it snow’d, or rain’d, 
And my little kid-boots were sadly stain’d ; 
I walk’d to the Church over field and stile, 
And with my prayer-book in my hand 
How often lingering would I stand, 
Reading the grave-stones with a thoughtful smile. 
I gave to all a modest greeting 
Except the folks who came from meeting ; 
For my father drank to Church and King, 
And the Meeting-folks love no such thing. 


We kept no maid :—and | had much to do; 
A farm-house is a very busy place. 

I milk’d, and churn’d, and bak’d, and Jearn’d to brew ; 
And ever with a cheerful heart and face, 

Laughing 1 went about my work, and singing, 

And ever from my dear, dear mother bringing 
A duty, or a grace. 


Oh! ’twas a happy time indeed 
So much to learn, to love, to do; 
I taught my little sisters how to read, 
I help’d my father in his need, 
And got our world of business through. 
I kiss’d, I nurs’d, I dress’d, I fed, 
I rock’d the baby in his little bed. 


Then my reward at evening came 

A countless, countless throng of blisses ; 
When at leisure, and at ease, 
Sitting on my mother’s knees, 
With something betwixt smiles and sighs, 
She look’d, as ’twere, into my eyes, 

And smother’d all my cheek with kisses. 
And ever when I went to rest, 
I pray’d upon my mother’s breast. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A plain good man my father was, 
A good, God-fearing man was he ; 
Buying and selling he was just, 
At market men would take his trust, 
He counted gold to be as dust, 
Compared to honesty. 


Our home, our little sylvan home 
Was cheerful as a hive of bees, 

No gossips, and no scandal came 
To set our neighbourhood in flame ; 

No idle, sauntering slatterns there ; 
No old maids with their mouths, like purses, 
Squeezing out compliments like curses, 
(Like owls, who their flight to smother, 
Look one way, and fly another) 

Disturb’d our purer air ; 

We liv’d in fear of God; and mind 
Fill’d with love to human-kind. 


The beggar never from our door 
Turn’d without his crust of bread ; 
And many were they who were fed 
From our little store. 
My father said—‘ that gold to all 
Was either honey, or was gall : 
| Wealth ill to get, or ill to save, 
Of man entrapp’d, consum’d the whole ; 
It gave the victory to the grave, 
To death the human soul.’ J.M. 


INSCRIPTION 
To THE MEMORY OF THE Rev. BARTHOLOMEW Ritson, M.A.* 
Ir Charity, impartial as the sun, 
' lf Goodness, unaffected, ever won 
Thy admiration, pause a moment here, 
Muse on this humble record, and revere! 


Pious and cheerful, you might ever trace 

The good man’s heart of kindness in his face ; 

Welcom’d by all, the rich man’s pleasing guest, 

But most the friend of him the most distress’d ; 

Faithful and humble, his example prov’d 

The truths he publish’d, and the Lord he lov’d. 

Where’er he went, such love his worth inspir’d, 

E’en they who would not copy, still admir’d ; 

The good from him receiv’d a holier flame, 

The bad stood self-reprov’d—and each became, 
(So winning was the garb Religion wore,) 
Better and happier than he was before. 


| So, where some fresh’ning stream meand’ring strays, 
Fertile and gay the scene, its course displays, 
And though, at length, it mix with ocean’s tide, 
And the springs fail, by gracious Heav’n supplied, 
Still we can trace the blessings it bestow’d, 
And praise the source from whence those blessings flow’d. 
Lowestoft. R. P. 








* See Obituary, Gent. Mag. vol. 111. p. 665, New Series. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


EMBLEMS, By FRANCIS QUARLES. 

** IT DO not call ideas those ready-made conversations, that talking matter 
which the first-comer may make his own, and which is a species of stucco, 
serving only as a covering for folly, or to fill up the cracks of idleness.” Such 
are the words of a modern French writer in the ‘ Livre de Cent-et-un.’ They 
have a melancholy truth when applied to the contrast of our own existing 
literature with that of the time of James or Charles the First :—an age abound- 
ing in thought, as ours overflows with words :—an age, when the pen moved 
under the dominion of some lofty and ennobling passion, and men wrote with 
a fearless hand and a full mind. In a paper like the present, professing only 
to recall a few passages from the works of a neglected poet, it would be idle to 
begin upon the characteristics of that glorious epoch. But it is delightful to re- 
member the fervent piety, the devout reverence, the untiring patience inculcated 
with so much earnestness by many of the most admirable compositions of those 
days. The tree of poetry struck its deepest roots in holy ground, and spread 
out its greenest and fairest branches beside the hallowed waters of Sion. Amid 
the noble band whose voices were lifted up in the hymn of praises, Quarles 
deserves particular mention. It was the wish of Waller that every effusion of 
his fancy might be forgotten which did not drive a moral. With one or two 
unimportant exceptions, Quarles is entitled to the high commendation of having 
rendered his fancy subservient to the cause of piety and virtue. That such an 
individual should have become the victim of slander and ignorant contempt, 
furnishes no pleasant recollection to the student of our elder poetry. His 
genius has recently been made the theme of laudatory criticism; and it may 
therefore be considered unnecessary now to dwell upon it at any length. In 
the vigour and healthful tone of his intellect, he certainly yielded to none of 
his contemporaries. It has been said that he was often ungraceful but never 
weak. The very robustness of his genius diminished its flexibility, and while 


it scarcely ever fails to command our respect, it often misses our sympathy, | 


His versification is generally neglected and deficient in melody and sweetness. 
He seems to have been too intent on the sentiment to regard the tone of voice 
in which it was uttered. But even in this branch of art, excellence was 
within his reach. The reader who has been accustomed to consider the 
heroic metre as almost entirely shaped into beauty by Dryden and Pope, will 
be astonished to meet, in the neglected poems of Quarles, with specimens of 
rich and varied harmony, worthy of the happiest efforts of those great adorners 
of our language. In the harmony and the pause of the following lines, the 
hand of Pope, or rather Dryden, may be almost traced : 


The way to bliss lies not on beds of down ; 
And he that had no cross, deserves no crown. 
History oF QuEEN EsTHER. 


Who sends affliction, sends an end: and Hr 
Best knows what's best for him, what's best for me.—IpEM. 


The flow of these verses is also natural and easy : 


How precious were those blessed days, wherein 
Souls never startled at the name of Sin ! 

When as the voice of Sin had never yet 

A mouth to open, or to claim a debt! 

When as the fruit-increasing earth obey’d 

The will of man without the wound of spade 
Or help of art! when he that now remains 

A cursed captive to infernal chains 

Sat singing anthems in the heavenly quire 
Among his fellow angels ! when the brier, 

The fruitless bramble, the fast-growing weed, 
And downy thistle, had as yet no seed!— History or Sampson. 


How seeming sweet the quiet sleep of Sin !—Frast ror Worms. 
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The following may be cited as instances of happy and vigorous expression : 


Some in the use of beauty place their end ; 
Some in the enjoyment of a country friend ; 
Like wasted lamps such hapinesses smother ; 
Age puffeth out the one, and wants the other. 


Lives he in weal and full prosperity ? 

His wisdom tells him that he lives to die. 

Is he afflicted? Sharp afflictions give 

Him hopes of change, and that he dies to live—JoB MiniTant. 


But woulds’t thou conquer, have thy conquest crown’d 
By hands of Seraphim ; triumph’d with the sound 

Of heaven’s loud trumpet ; warbled by the shrill 
Celestial quire ; recorded with a quill 

Pluck’d from the pinion of an angel’s wing ; 
Confirm’d with joy by heaven’s eternal King :— 
Conquer thyself! thy rebel thoughts repel ! 

And chase those false affections that rebel ! 

Hath heaven despoil’d what his full hand hath given thee >— 
Nipp’d thy succeeding blossoms, or bereaven thee 

Of thy dear latest hope, thy bosom friend ?— 

Both sad despair deny these griefs and end. 

Make keen thy faith, and with thy force let flee ; 

If thou not conquer him, he’ll conquer thee. 

Advance thy shield of Patience to thy head, 

And when Grief strikes, twill strike the striker dead. 


The beautiful fancy of recording the good deeds of the Christian with a quill 
plucked from ‘‘an angel’s wing,”’ has been introduced by Wordsworth with 
peculiar propriety into his sonnet on the lines by honest Isaac Walton. 


Of the facility with which he argued in verse, these lines afford an example. 
They have the masculine and sterling sense of Cowper, with a greater force 
and apparent absence of labour : 

O strange Divinity! but sung by rote ; 

Sweet is the tune, but in a wilder note. 

The moral says all wisdom that is given 

To hoodwink’d mortals first proceeds from heaven :— 
Truth ’s error, wisdom but wise insolence, 

And light ’s but darkness, not derived from thence. 
Wisdom ’s a strain transcends morality ; 

No virtue ’s absent, wisdom being by. 

The masterpiece of knowledge is to know 

But what is good, from what is good in show ; 

And there it rests :—Wisdom proceeds and chooses 
The seeming evil, th’ apparent good refuses ; 
Knowledge designs alone ; Wisdom applies ; 

That makes some fools ; this maketh none but wise. 
The curious hand of Knowledge doth but pick 

Bare simples ; Wisdom pounds them for the sick. 
In my afflictions, Wisdom apprehends 

Who is the author, what the cause and ends ; 

It finds that Patience is my sad relief, 

And that the hand that caused, can cure my grief. 
To rest contented here, is but to bring 

Clouds without rain, and beat without a Spring. 
What hope arises hence ?—the devils do 

The very same; they know and tremble too.—Jos Minitranr. 


Again, speaking of the various reputed abodes of happiness,— 
Where lies she then? or lies she any where ?— 
Honours are bought and sold—she rests not there ; 
Much less in pleasure hath she her abiding ; 
For they are shared to beasts, and ever sliding ; 
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Nor yet in virtue—virtue ’s often poor, 

And crush’d with fortune, begs from door to door ; 
Nor is she sainted in the shrine of wealth ; 

That makes men slaves, is unsecured from stealth. 
Conclude we then felicity consists 

Not in exterior fortunes ; but her lists 

Are boundless, and her large extension 

Outruns the pace of human apprehension ; 
Fortunes are seldom measured by desert, 

The fairest face hath oft the fouler heart : 

Sacred Felicity doth ne’er extend 

Beyond itself; in it all wishes end. 

The swelling of an outward fortune can 

Create a prosperous, not a happy man ; 

A peaceful conscience is the true content, 

And wealth is but her golden ornament.—Jos MILiTant. 


In like manner Withers, in that fine animated poem accompanying the portrait 
prefixed to his Emblems, satirises the prostituted talents of the painters, who can 
——— give him by their art, 
The fairest face, that has the falsest heart ? 


His occasional solemnity and dignity of sentiment are often deeply im- 
pressive. Here is a thought on Death, with something of extravagance and 
grotesque painting, but boldly and strikingly wrought out. He seems to have 
written it under the shadow of his mighty theme: 

Methinks I see the nimble aged Sire 

Pass swiftly by with feet unapt to tire ; 

Upon his head an hour-glass he wears, 

And in his wrinkled hand a scythe he bears ;— 
Both instruments to take the lives from men ; 
One shows with what, the other showeth when. 
Methinks I hear the doleful passing bell, 
Setting an onset on his louder knell ; 

This moody music of impartial Death, 

Who dances after, dances out of breath. 
Methinks I see my dearest friends lament 
With sighs, and tears, and woful discontent !— 
My tender wife and children standing by, 
Dewing the death-bed whereupon I lie! 
Methinks I hear a voice in secret say— 

Thy glass is run, and thou must die to-day ! 

The ‘ wrinkled hand’ of Death, the ‘ passing bell,’ the warning ‘ voice’ heard ‘in 
secret’ by the devoted man, are beautiful and interesting features of the picture. 

The pervading characteristic of the poetry of Quarles, is strong sense ex- 
pressed in language often very homely, but always forcible and idiomatic. Of 
the picturesque, or the simply beautiful, few gleams are to be traced; yet they 
are notaltogether wanting. Mr. Headly, ona madrigal of Drummond, quotes 
a passage from the Argalus and Parthenia, which he regards as approaching 
nearer to the manner of Milton than anything he ever met with in his poetical 
reading. He refers particularly to the line in which the great Poet represents 
Death as ‘ grinning horribly a ghastly smile!’ 

The Goddess of Night is thus portrayed by Quarles :— 

Her body was confined 
Within a coal black mantle, thorough lined 
With sable furs ; her tresses were of hue 
Like ebony, on which a pearly dew 
Hung like a spider’s web ; her face and shroud 
A swarth complexion, underneath a cloud 
Of black curl’d cypress ; on her head she wore 
A crown of burnish’d gold, beshaded o’er 
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With fogs and rory mist; her hand did bear 
A sceptre and a sable hemisphere. 

She sternly shook her dewy locks, and brake 
A melancholy smile.—s. 111. 


His similes are often tender and pleasing. The following is besides ingeni- 
ous, and affords an instance of observation of domestic life, not common in the 
poets of his age :— 

Ev’n as a hen, whose tender brood forsakes 
The downy closet of her wings, and takes 

Each its affected way, marks how they feed, 
This on that crumb, and that on t’ other seed, 
Moves as they move, and stays when e’er they stay, 
And seems delighted in their infant play ; 

Yet fearing danger, with a busy eye 

Looks here and there, if aught she can espy, 
Which unawares might snatch a booty from her, 
Eyes all that pass, and watches every comer,— 
Even so the affection. 


The apostrophe to Chastity has the delicacy and fancy of Crashaw—the 
brightest of all the minor poets of that fruitful period. The touches are given 
‘by a most gentle pencil :— 

O Chastity! the flower of the soul, 

How is thy perfect fairness turned to foul! 

How are thy blossoms blasted ali to dust, 

By sudden lightning of untamed lust ! 

How hast thou thus defil’d thy ivory feet! 

Thy sweetness that was once, now far from sweet. 

Where are thy maiden smiles, thy blushing cheek ? 

Thy lamb-like countenance so fair, so meek ? 

Where is that spotless flower, that while ere 

Within thy lily bosom thou didst wear ?~— 

Hast wanton Cupid snatch’d it? hath his dart 

Sent courtly tokens to thy simple heart ? 

Where dost thou bide? The country half disclaims thee ! 

The city wonders when a body names thee : 

Or have the rural woods engross’d thee there, 

And thus forestall’d our empty markets here ?— 

Sure thou art not, or kept where no man shows thee, 

Or changed so much, scarce man or woman knows thee! 
History oF QuEEN EsTHER. 


But the few remarks we have ventured to offer upon Quarles, would be in- 
complete without a specimen of his ordinary manner, which was a curious 
compound of serious humour and devout exhortation :— 


FRAUS MUNDI. 
What is the world? a great exchange of ware, 
Wherein all sorts and sexes cheapening are ; 
The Flesh, the Devil sit and cry—What lack ye? 
When most they fawn, they most intend to rack ye. 
The wares are cups of joy and beds of pleasure, 
There’s goodly choice, down weight, and flowing measure ; q 
A soul ’s the price but they give time to pay— £ 
Upon the death-bed, on the dying day. 
Hard is the bargain, and unjust the measure, 
When as the price, so much outlasts the pleasure. 
The joys that are on earth are counterfeits ; 
If ought be true, ’tis this—Th’ are true deceits. 
They flatter, fawn, and (like the crocodile) 
Kill where they laugh, and murder where they smile ! 
They daily dip within thy dish, and cry, t 
Who hath betraid thee? Master, Is it I? PENTELOGIA. 
Perhaps no man but Quarles would ever have attained to the ingenious 
eccentricity of the last couplet. 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—o—. 


A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. By 
Alphonse de la Martine. 3 vols. 
(Translated.) 


THE name of La Martine has been 
long associated with some of the most 
beautiful poetry which his country has 
ever produced; it is now also to be 
joined to a very delightful work, a 
work written with feeling and with 
taste, with sound and select observa- 
tion, enriched with judicious reflec- 
tions, and adorned and embellished 
with the beauty of a poetic imagina- 
tion. M. la Martine possesses all a 
poet’s love of nature; has all a poet’s 
discriminating eye, and all his sympa- 
thetic ardour. We have had many 
very accomplished travellers who have 


traversed the very same scenes, parti-— 


cipated in the same feelings, described 
the same peopie, enjoyed the same re- 
collections ; but they have not had 
M. la Martine’s sensibility, nor his 
taste in selecting, nor his picturesque 
glow in description, nor his elegance 
of composition; neither the warmth 
of his genius, nor the impressive power 
of his language. Some of the descrip- 
tions in ‘ Corinne’ approach more 
closely tg his, than any others we re- 
member; the same fervour of feeling, 
the same skill in selecting and group- 
ing, the same boldness in projecting 
the essential parts at once to the mind; 
the same fertility in discovering ana- 
logies, and the same depth in sound- 
ing the emotions of the mind; the 
same happiness in catching the reflex 
lights that are thrown from the mate- 
rial, onthe mirror of the mental powers. 
M. la Martine indeed will claim a 
distinction for the future, as a travel- 
ler as wellas a poet. His work bears 
the stamp of genius, and is one that 
no future pilgrimages in the same 
country can throw into the shade: 
for the eye of the traveller to see cor- 
rectly, his heart must feel strongly ; 
the vivid description must come from 
the overflowing mind. M. la Mar- 
tine asserts that he travels ‘ as a poet 
and philosopher.’ 


‘‘ Neither science, nor history, nor 
geography, nor a representation of the 
customs of the countries will be found in 

Gent. Mac. Vor. IV. 


my travels, The public was not in my 
thoughts when I wrote them. And how 
did I write them? Sometimes during 
the repose of noon, under the shade of a 
palm-tree, or of the ruins of a monument 
in the Desart; oftener at night, by the 
light of a resin torch, under our tent, 
beaten by the wind and rain. One day 
in the cell of a Maronite convent of Le- 
banon; another, rocked in an Arab bark, 
or on the deck of a brig, amidst the 
cries of the sailors, the neighings of the 
horses, and: the interruptions and dis- 
turbances of every kind which are inci- 
dent to a journey by land or sea. Some- 
times I have passed a week without 
writing ; sometimes the loose pages of 
my album have been torn by the jackals, 
or steeped in the sand.”’ 

‘* T was born,”’ he says, ‘‘ a poet, that 
is, with more or less intelligence of that 
beautiful language in which God speaks 
to all men, but to some more clearly than 
to others, through the medium of his 
works. When young, I have heard this 
logos of nature, this word formed of 
images and not of sounds, in the moun- 
tains, in the forests, in the lakes, on the 
borders of the abysses, and the torrents 
of my country and of the Alps. I had 
even translated into written language some 
of the accents which had moved me, and 
which in their turn moved other souls; 
but these accents no longer sufficed me. 
I had exhausted the small portion of 
divine words which the land of Eurcpe 
furnished to man; I thirsted to hear on 
other shores accents more sonorous and 
more brilliant. My imagination was ena- 
moured of the sea, the deserts, the moun- 
tains, the manners and traces of the Deity 
in the East. All my life, the East had 
been the waking dream of my darksome 
days, in the autumnal and winter fogs of 
my natal valley. My body, like my soul, 
is the child of the sun. It requires light, 
it requires that ray .of life which the 
splendid orb darts, not from the shattered 
bosom of our western clouds, but from 
the depth of that sky of purple which re- 
sembles the mouth of a furnace; those 
rays which are not merely a glimmer, but 
which descend burning hot, which in fall- 
ing calcine the white rocks and sparkling 
pinnacles of the mountains, and which 
tinge the ocean with scarlet, as if a fire 
were kindled in its waves. I felt a strong 
wish to handle a little of that earth which 
was the land of our first family, the land 
of prodigies ; to see, to wander over this 
evangelical scene, whereon was repre. 
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sented the great drama of divine wisdom 
struggling with error and human perver- 
sity, where moral truth suffered martyr- 
dom, to fertilize with its blood a more 
perfect civilization,’’ &c. 

M. la Martine finds in Greece no- 
thing but the skeleton of the perished 
form; the ruins of her ancient glory. 
In his eye, she has lost all her vital- 
ity, all her power of resuscitation ; 
she has past away from among the 
nations. Even nature, he thinks, par- 

‘ticipates in her decline. The earth is 
barren and desolate; her streams no 
more warble through their poetic chan- 
nels ; her skies are gloomy as those of 
Savoy or Auvergne. Accordingly, he 
hastens on to Asia: where all his reli- 
gious fervour, his poetical enthusiasm, 
and his admiration of nature has room 
to expand. His description of his 
house at Beirout, with the account of 
the natives and the scenery, is told 
with taste and spirit. His visit to 
Lady H. Stanhope is not less amusing ; 
and we think he treated her lady- 
ship’s eccentricities and astrological 
prophecies as tenderly, and politely, as 
well to support the galanfe character of 
his countrymen. Poor Lady Hester! 
she only fled from the follies of Europe, 
to plunge into the superstitions of 
Asia; and she appears to have dis- 
closed her esoteric doctrines more fully 
to the French poet than to any other 
worshipper. But we cannot linger in 
the valleys of Lebanon, even to see 
the beautiful mare that is destined by 
her Ladyship for the coming Messiah. 
We must give an extract from M. 
la Martine’s description of the awful 
scenery on his return on the high 
mountains that separate Dgioun from 
Deir-el-Kammar, because it is here 
‘that the spirit of the poet and the phi- 
losopher is more fully poured out. 


*¢ On our right and left arose, like two 
perpendicular ramparts, to the height of 
three or four hundred feet, two chains of 
mountains, appearing to have been re- 
cently torn asunder by a blow from the 
world’s creator; or perhaps by the earth- 
quake which shook Lebanon to its very 
foundations, when the Son of Man, re- 
signing his soul to God, heaved that last 
sigh which dispelled the spirit of error, 
oppression, aad falsehood, and breathed 
truth, liberty, and life over a renovated 
world. Gigantic blocks, detached from 
both sides of the mountains, and scat- 
tered like pebbles cast into a brook by 
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children, formed the frightful, deep, and 
rugged bed of this dried-up torrent. * * 
Not a blade of grass, a stem, or creeping 
plant, either in the torrent, or on the 
rugged and hard slopes on both sides of 
the abyss. It was an ocean of stones, a 
cataract of rocks, which from their diver- 
sity of shape, the strange variety of their 
reclined and falling positions, the play of 
shade and light on their sides and surface, 
appeared in a state of liquid motion. If 
Dante had designed a picture in one of 
the Circles of this hill, the hill of stones, 
of aridity, of ruins, of Nature’s fall, of 
the world’s degradation, of ages in their 
decay, this is the scene he would have 
taken for his model. The view is such a 
one as we may expect to behold in the 
world’s last agony, when fire shall have 
consumed every thing, when the bowels 
of the earth shall be laid bare, and be no 
more than a mutilated block of calcined 
stones beneath the footsteps of the fearful 
Judge descending from heaven to visit it. 
We followed for two hours this valley of 
lamentations, without any other varia- 
tion to the scene than the repeated wind- 
ings of the torrent itself between the 
mountains, and the more or less frightful 
grouping of the rocks in this foaming bed 
of stones. This valley will ever be inde- 
libly impressed on my imagination. This 
must have been the primitive land of all 
the land of tragic poetry, and of human 
wailings. The pathetic and lofty language 
of the Prophecies is felt here in all its 
wild, pathetic, and lofty natyre: every 
image of Scripture poetry is engraven in 
large letters on the furrowed face of Le- 
banon, and of its gilded tops, its stream- 
ing, or its silent and dread valleys. The 
divine spirit, the superhuman inspirations 
which are breathed upon the souls and 
harps of a poetical people, to whom God 
spoke by symbols and images, made thus 
a more vivid impression upon the minds 
of the sacred Bards from their earliest in- 
fancy, and fed them with a stronger nou- 
rishment, than that which is administered 
to us old and pallid inheritors of the an- 
cient harp, who are exclusively attracted 
by the aspect of a graceful, gentle, and 
cultivated nature, a nature as civilized and 
faded as ourselves.’ 


We would follow up this brilliant 
passage by many others written with 
the eloquence of a poet, the taste of a 
scholar, and the fervourofa religionist; 
but our limits warn us to contract our 
design; and rather to advise M. la 
Martine’s book to be read, not in our 
detached fragments, but in his glowing 
and continuous narrative. Every where 
the reader will discover marks of a supe- 
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rior intellect, of a sound discriminating 
judgment, and of a pure benevolent 
and devout spirit. His pictures of 
Asia are most vividly designed, and 
finely grouped: his reminiscences of 
Europe have something better than the 
statesman’s knowledge. The poet 
prevails throughout ; but then it is the 
poet in the highest meaning of the term, 
and it is his poetic genius that flings 
such a magic light over his picturesque 
descriptions at one time, and at ano- 
ther gives him his elevated and ab- 
stracted position, as he surveys from 
its commanding heights the actions 
and fortunes of mankind. The poetry of 
M. la Martine-is truly, what poetry 
always aspires to be—the highest 
philosophy. 

As in an extended landscape there 
are a thousand beautiful component 
parts, so in M. la Martine’s work we 
could point out innumerable descrip- 
tions of exquisite elegance and beauty; 
and our only difficulty is the restraint 
to which we subject ourselves, lest we 
should transfer half his volume to our 
pages. Hisaccount of the Emir Bes- 
chir, the Emir of the Druses on Leba- 
non, is highly interesting; and the 
narrative is, from the personal sketches 
highly picturesque. The view from 
the desart of Lebanon—the visit to 
Balbec—the first glimpse of the en- 
chanted city of Damascus,—all this is 
told with a painter’s graphic skill, 
with a poet’s noble eloquence. We 
would describe M. la Martine’s view 
of the land of Canaan, had we room 
in our pages ; but we advise our male 
readers not to pass it over lightly ; and 
for our female, we should recommend 
them, in their intervals from party, po- 
litics, and scandal; from Almack’s and 
the Opera in winter; from Brighton 
and Paris in the summer; from Court- 
journals and Tract Societies; in short, 
from all the fearful and formidable 
apparatus of an European lady’s life, 
and the various stimuli which are ne- 
cessary to keep her alive and in good 
temper—to listen to the simple his- 
tory of her Asiatic sisters :— 

‘ To live for one single man, and with 
one single thought, in the interior of their 
apartments ; to pass the day on a divan, 
plaiting their hair, and disposing the nu- 
merous jewels they wear with grace and 
elegance; to breathe the cool air of the 
mountains, or the sea, from off a terrace, 


or through the openings of a trelliced win- 
dow; to walk awhile under the orange 
trees and pomegranates of a little garden; 
to ruminate on the banksofa marble basin, 
which the falling water animates with its 
murmur; to take care of the domestic 
affairs—to make the bread, the sherbet, 
and the sweetmeats with their own hands; 
to go once a week to the public bath, in 
company with all the young damsels in the 
town; and to sing some stanzas of the 
Arabian poets, and accompany their voices 
with a guitar: this comprises the whole 
life of the eastern women. Society does 
not exist for them; therefore they have 
none of those false feelings which self-love 
creates in society. When young and 
handsome they are wholly engrossed by 
love, and afterwards devote themselves to 
their children and their domestic duties. 
This state of civilization—is it equal to 
any other ?’ 


Our last quotation shall be from M. 
la Martine’s description of Jerusa- 
lem :— 


‘Not a breath of wind murmurs a- 
mongst the battlements, or stirs the dry 
leaves of the olive trees; not a bird sings ; 
no cricket chirps in the furrow without 
herbage ; a complete, eternal silence reigns 
in the town, in the highways, in the coun- 
try. Such was Jerusalem during the days 
we passed under its walls. I heard no- 
thing there but the neighing of my horses, 
who fretted in the sun around our camp, 
and who pawed the ground into dust; and 
from hour to hour the melancholy song of 
the muezlin, crying the ‘hour from the 
tops of the minarets, or the cadences of 
lamentation of the Turkish mourners who 
accompanied, in long files, the bodies of 
the dead to the different cemeteries which 
surround the walls. Jerusalem, where one 
would visit one only sepulchre, is itself 
the tomb of a whole people; but a tomb 
without cypresses, without inscriptions, 
without monuments, whose stones have 
been broken up, and whose ashes seem to 
have covered the earth around it with 
mourning, with silence, with sterility. 
On quitting it, we often looked back from 
the top of each hill from which we could 
still perceive it, and at length saw, for the 
last time, the crown of olive trees which 
surmounts the mountain of the same 
name, and which long continuing to shut 
in the horizon, when the city was lost to 
the view, at last sinks itself in the hea- 
vens, and disappears like those garlands 
of pale flowers that one throws into the 
sepulchre. * * At my feet the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat extended itself like a vast 
sepulchre. The dried-up bed of the 
brook Cedron ploughed it with a whitened 
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furrow strewed with pebbles, and the sides 
of the two hills which bordered it, were 
white with tombs and sculptured turbans, 
the common symbol of the Osmanlis. A 
little to the right the Mount of Olives di- 
minished, and permitted the horizon (be- 
tween thelinked chains of the volcanic cones 
and naked mountains of Jericho and St. 
Saba) to stretch and prolong itself, like 
an avenue of light, between the peaks of 
the uneven cypresses. The image of it- 
self fell there, reflected by the silvery sur- 
face of the Dead Sea, which shone like 
molten lead at the foot of the steeps of 
these mountains; and behind, the blue 
chain of the hills of Arabia Petrea bound- 
ed the prospect. But bounded is not the 
word, for these mountains appeared trans- 
parent like crystal, and we saw, or thought 
we saw, beyond them a vague and indefi- 
nite horizon extend itself again, and float 
in the ambient vapours of an atmosphere 
dyed with amber and purple.’ 

We must break off. We have given 
our opinion of the high merits of this 
work. It is not the production of a 
man of science, nor has M, la Mar- 
tine pretensions to be ranked as a pro- 
found scholar and antiquary ; but it is 
the work of a man of genius, of reflec- 
tion, and of good feelings and sound 
principles. Perhaps in some cases the 
colouring may be a little overcharged— 
there may be a little of the beau ideal 
in the landscape; but there is nothing 
false, nothing factitious. M. la Mar- 
tine writes frgm his eye and from his 
heart. He has all the force, vivacity, 
and picturesqueness of Chateaubriand, 
with infinitely more temperance, sua- 
vity, and fidelity. 





Gleanings in Natural History. By Ed- 
ward Jesse, Esq. Vol. III. 1835. 


WE are sorry to find Mr. Jesse de- 
claring that we are to expect no more 
volumes of Natural History from him: 
nor can we discover the reason of so 
unwelcome an assertion. Nature will 
supply him with new facts as long as 
he will record them; and it would be 
but a weakly ambition which should 
be content with three books, when his 
illustrious predecessor, the Roman 
Naturalist, hardly crowded his copious 
investigations into thirty-seven. So, 
notwithstanding what Mr. Jesse may 
say at present, we verily believe that 
there are thirty-four volumes still in 
embryo; and one every year will 
bring their accomplished author to that 
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age when he may be allowed to repose 
with dignity after his labours. ‘Clau- 
dite jam rivos, pueri’—he may lay aside 
his rod, and line, and quill, but at pre- 
sent we really cannot spare him from 
the field of Natural History: he has 
written too well to be permitted to be 
silent: nor could his place be easily 
supplied. His literary shots have 
taken effect ; with his anecdotes of fish 
and birds, he may be said to have hit 
the public between wind and water. 
There is very little room for criticism 
in this volume: the facts are collected 
with much discrimination, and told in 
a style pleasing, familiar, and correct. 
Mr. Jesse has attended much to the 
actions and habits of animals, with a 
view to study the faculty by which they 
are guided: and he has collected in 
this, as in the other volumes, a rich 
mass of valuable materials, such as are 
not to be acquired without much ob- 
servation, very extensive inquiry, and 
patient and minute investigation. Per- 
haps a very few of the examples may 
exceed all that even could be conceded 
to the animal intellect; but, after all, 
we know so little of animals, we at- 
tend so little to them, we trouble our- 
selves so little about them, that our 
acquaintance with them is far too slight 
to allow us with confidence to object to 
assertions that might startle us at first. 
The story of the turtle (p.77) is a very 
extraordinary one, but with great pro- 
priety recorded ; for, although all pro- 
bability is against it, the animal not 
being migratory in its habits, and 
living in a temperature so different 
from our’s, the distance so remote from 
its native shores, and the island to 
which it is said to have returned being 
but a speck in the ocean, yet it may 
be true, and though of not much im- 
portance as an insulated fact, should 
it be supported by one similar to it, 
our knowledge of the powers and 
habits of the turtle will be increased, 
and perhaps our arguments, from ana- 
logy, relating to other animals 
strengthened and confirmed. After all 
that we may allow to the most power- 
ful, stimulating intuitive energy, given 
by nature for the support of life, and 
the preservation of the species,—and 
after superadding to that, an intellec- 
tual faculty similar to what is possessed 
by man, with its tenacious memory 
and habits of association,—even then 
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we must be at a loss to account for 
the extraordinary manner in which 
animals, appearing able to dispense 
with the ordinary methods of know- 
ledge — without experience, without 
any guide apparently, either from the 
outer senses, or any well-grounded 
conclusions formed by the judgment— 
are able to overcome obstacles and 
effect purposes which would be diffi- 
cult, even were circumstances far more 
favourable, and the ordinary channels 
of information open to them: in short, 
they perform actions which no reason, 
that we know of, could accomplish, 
nor any instinct, however powerful, 
enable them to effect. What could 
conduct the Ass from a distant part of 
Spain, to the gates of his old quarters 
in Gibraltar? Neither sight, smell, nor 
the power of the ear, nor memory—for 
how could they direct him through 
remote districts, never travelled before. 
These facts appear as remote from the 
operations of reason as of instinct; and 
beyond the limits of both. Such are 
some of the instances mentioned by 
Mr. Jesse in this, as in his previous 
volumes. We knew an instance of a 
young cat, whose master had given it 
away, being confined in a basket, put 
into the seat of a chaise, driven at 
night a distance of 12 or 14 miles, to 
its new habitation; yet in less than 
two days it was seen, wet, famished 
and weary, calling at the door of its 
former habitation for entrance. Such 
instances have been at different times 
recorded, and of their truth there exists 
no doubt; but surely we are totally 
unable to solve the difficulty? One 
would think that neither its intellect 
nor its instinct could inform the animal 
in what direction it had been carried, 
or to what distance. Besides, the 
power this animal possessed, is clearly 
beyond the average limit of animal 
sagacity. Every huntsman knows 
with accuracy how soon a fox has lost 
himself, and has got into a new coun- 
try, by the vacillation of his move- 
ments and the unsteadiness of his 
course. Beyond a certain point even 
his vulpine astuteness seems to fail. 


A hare and a rabbit become stupid in 
a tract they do not know. Yet this 
unknown mysterious power in the cat, 
is hardly greater, though less familiar, 
than that of the pigeon, turning his 
wings with certainty through tracts of 
untravelled space, through cloudy skies, 
and against adverse winds, to the very 
spot from which it had been taken. 
We do not mention the swallow and 
the migratory animals, because we are 
considering the still more extraordinary 
cases of journeys performed under 
greater disadvantages. Mr. Coleridge 
says, ‘ the seat of instinct is irritabi- 
lity ;’ by which we suppose he means 
a most fine, delicate, tremulously-sus- 
ceptible sensorium,—a highly-refined 
nervous system, like a new unknown 
sense,— which gives warning what 
it wants, and keeps urging till those 
wants are satisfied in the proper di- 
rection. Now we know nothing or 
litle about this ixstinct: we do not 
even pretend to give it a name: we 
speak of it negatively, as something 
not acquired; but we have no micro- 
scope which can detect the marvellous 
delicacy of the organization from which 
it springs: perhaps we do not know 
even the subtle, invisible, atmospheric 
agents by which it is guided. Pope 
says, 

The spider’s touch how exquisitely fine, 
— each thread and lives along the 

e. 

How far are we from comprehending 
the faculties with which these incre- 
dible, or all but incredible works are 
done by the lower and humble crea- 
tures—the little unheeded pensioners 
on Nature’s common bounty! What 
an apparatus of sensitive, minute 
nerves must there be in the nose of the 
pointer and the hound, and in the bill 
of the duck, and above all in the wing 
of the bat—like a sense other than 
ourown. How many times, (is it not 
more than a hundred ?) that naturalists 
have counted the vibrations of a gnat’s 
wing, in a moment of time? The 
eagle,* when at such a height as to 
appear only a speck in the air, can dis- 
cern the smallest bird upon the ground, 





* A gentleman described to us the highly interesting manner in which the chase of 
the hare, by a couple of eagles, is conducted, as seen in the wild western mountains 
of Ireland. One bird soars high aloft, and majestically watches the chase. The other 
pursues the animal closely, and follows its doubles with tremendous activity ; but if 
the hare escapes for a while, by gaining the covert of a bush; the superior bird then 
descends, takes place of the other, who mounts aloft, and so the chace is continued. 
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aad descend on it with fatal and uner- 
ring accuracy. Let these facts be kept 
in mind, when we are inclined to listen 
with incredulity to such narratives as 
Mr. Jesse and other naturalists have 
produced, with strong testimony of 
their authenticity. 

The story of the old blind rat and 
the stick (p. 208) may perhaps be dis- 
believed; but then equally so may 
many well-authenticated instances of 
dogs defending, assisting each other, 
and displaying a long complicated 
system of design to effect their pur- 
poses: being indeed most cunning dogs! 


In a book we have been just reading, ' 


. we have an instance of a horse, the 
favourite charger of an Arab chief, 
seeing his master wounded and likely 
to be taken, lifting him up by his teeth 
fastened to his belt, and carrying him 
out of the field of battle, and depositing 
him at his own door. Now this story 
has led us to the very animal (the 
horse) to which we were going to di- 
rect Mr. Jesse’s attention. In Europe 
the sagacious powers of this noble 
animal are most imperfectly developed : 
in fact, notwithstanding his outward 
beauty and his pampered form, he ex- 
ists here in a state of utter degrada- 
tion; for he is generally under the 
power and in the company of beings of 
the very lowest grade—ignorant, brutal, 
capricious and cruel,—coachmen, cab- 
men, grooms, carmen, horse-jockeys, 
post-boys, butchers, and black legs; 
many of them without sense, temper, 
or feeling,—fellows, in the scale of 
creation, infinitely below the generous 
creatures they torment. In suchsociety, 
unfortunately their only one, these 
noble Houhnyms exist in our country. 
Some are well fed it is true, and duly 
exercised,—and happy their fate :—the 
rest are abused with a cruelty that has 
become proberbial—‘‘ England is the 
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hell of horses.” Now what know- 
ledge can a horse acquire under such 
treatment? how is he to display, to 
exercise, to increase the powers be- 
stowed on him by nature? from whom 
is he to learn? Being gregarious by 
nature, he is here secluded from his 
own species; from his master he is 
separated, except for a short time, and 
who attends only to his animal pro- 
pensities ; when not employed about 
a heavy cumbersome machine—“ drag- 
ging his dull companion to and fro” — 
he is shut up in the walls of a stable. 
But this beautiful creature, we repeat, 
is existing all this time in a degraded 
state, or, as the newspapers call it, in 
a false position. Who does not know 
how soon the horse will meet every 
advance of kindness and attention you 
make to him? How grateful he will 
be, how studious of your will; how 
anxious to understand you; how happy 
to please and satisfy you? We have 
possessed two horses, at different times, 
who with only the treatment which 
they would experience from a master 
fond of the animals under his protec- 
tion, would follow us with the atten- 
tion of dogs: sometimes stopping to 
graze on the banks of the road till we 
had advanced many hundred yards, 
and then of their own accord, and ap- 
parently with delight, canter forward 
and rejoin us. In fact, they were 
gentle, intelligent, and pleasing com- 
panions, and this was produced rather 
by total abstinence from harsh treat- 
ment, than from any positive solicita- 
tion or great attention on our parts, 
Then consider, what obedient, sagaci- 
ous, extraordinary animals watch every 
will, and perform every action that 
Mr. Ducrow desires.* All horses look 
to their masters, either in love or fear; 
they are attached to him or afraid of 
him. But in European countries they 





* We saw repeatedly with admiration that fine exhibition of spirit and intelligence 


in the horse which Mr. Ducrow rode in St. George and the Dragon. 


His manner of 


fighting the dragon, by rising up and darting out his fore legs, astonished us; nor 
could we conceive how he could acquire an action not natural to him, and therefore 


beyond his comprehension. 


We presume that it must have been taught him in the 


following manner:—His head confined by ropes between two strong posts, as in the 
pictures of the manege, a side rail running the length of his body, the dragon was then 
advanced towards him; the affrighted horse being unable to escape, or by turning to use 
his heels, he could only in his terror rise up and defend himself by his fore legs: and 
Mr. Ducrow’s master-hand in the exhibition, had the same effect as the ropes in pre- 


venting his escape. 
was acquired. 


This is our solution of the means by which that wonderful feat 
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do not know enough of them; they are 
his servants, his slaves, not his com- 
panions. Consequently their lives are 
too short, and their treatment, if not 
too severe, yet too indifferent to enable 
them to profit much. Itis not soin the 
East—the horse’s paradise.* It is in 
thedepth of the burning Desart, among 
the tents of the Bedouin Arabs, among 
the Sheiks of Syria, under the glowing 
sun and hot sands in which alone it 
can live, that we are to look for that 
noble creature whose neck is ‘ clothed 
with thunder ;’ and who cries ha! ha! 
more distinctly, and with more pro- 
priety, than its ruffian and brutal ty- 
rants in our country could believe. 
We will make an extract from the work 
which we have just reviewed, of M. la 
Martine, which will speak with more 
authentic language than we can use. 


‘¢ We Europeans have no idea of the 
extent of intelligence and attachment to 
which the habit of living with the family, 
of being caressed by the children, fed by 
the women, andencouraged or reprimanded 
by the voice of the master, can raise the 
natural instinct of the Arabian horse. The 
race is of itself more sagacious and more 
tameable than that of our climates, and 
this is the same with other animals in 
Arabia. Nature itself has enclosed them 
with a higher degree of instinct and a 
closer fraternity with man than in our 
countries. They seem to retain some re- 
membrance of Eden, where they volunta- 
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rily submitted themseives to the dominion 
of man, the king of nature. I have often 
in Syria seen birds caught in the morning 
by the children, and perfectly tame by 
evening, having need neither of cage nor 
string to retain them with the family that 
had adopted them, but fluttering freely 
among the oranges and mulberry trees 
of the garden ; coming when called, and 
perching of their own accord on the chil- 
dren’s fingers or the heads of the young 
girls. The horse I had bought of the 
scheik of Jericho, and which I rode, knew 
me as his master in a few days. He would 
no longer suffer another to mount him, 
but would break through the whole cara- 
van to come at my call, though my voice 
and language were foreign to him. Gentle 
and kind to me, and soon accustomed to 
the attention of my Arabs, he marched 
peacefully and quietly in his place in the 
caravan, so long as he saw only Turks, or 
Syrians, or Arabs dressed like Turks ; but 
when, even a year after, he saw a Bedouin 
mounted on a horse of the Desart, he be- 
came in an instant another animal. His 
eyes flashed fire, his neck grew inflated, 
his tail lashed like whips upon his flanks, 
he reared on his hind legs, and marched 
in this way for some minutes under the 
weight of the saddle and his rider. He 
did not neigh, but uttered a warlike cry 
like that of a brazen trumpet ; a cry that 
Srightened all the other horses, and caused 
them to arrest their steps, and dress up 
their ears to listen to him.’’ 

Again, he says, 

‘« The master’s horse is always close to 





* ¢ The Arab loves his horse as he loves his wife.’ 
evidence of his respect :—‘‘ Giabal possessed a very excellent mare. 
vizier of Damascus, endeavoured to obtain it, but in vain. 


with no success. 


with gold.’ 


We will repeat a short story in 
Hassad Pacha, 
He employed threats, but 


At length, another Bedouin, Giafar, came to the pacha, and asked 
him, what he would give him if he brought Giabal’s mare. 


‘ I will fill thy barley sack 


Giabal fastened his mare at night by the foot with an iron ring, the chain 





of which passed into his tent, being held by a picket fixed in the ground under the 
very felt which served him and his wife as a bed. At midnight Giafar crept into the 
tent on all fours, and insinuating himself between Giabal and his wife, gently first 
pushes one, then the other. The husband thought his wife was pushing, the wife 
thought the same of her husband; and each made more room. Giafar then, with a 
knife, made a slit in the felt, took out the picket, untied the mare, -mounted her, and 
grasping Giabal’s lance, pricks him lightly with it, crying out— It is I, Giafar, who 
have taken thy noble mare; awake, Giabal!’ and off he goes. Giabal darted from his 
tent, called his friends, mounted his brother’s mare and pursues. Giabal’s brother’s 
mare was of the same blood, though not so good. Outstripping all the other horse- 
men, he was on the point of overtaking Giafar, when he cried out—‘ Pinch her right 
ear, and give her the stirrup.’ Giafar did so, and flew like lightning, soon out of 
reach. The Bedouins reproached Giabal as being himself the cause of the loss of his 
mare. ‘ I would rather (he said) lose her than lower her reputation. Would you 
have it said in the tribe of Would Ali, that any other mare outrun mine. Ihave the 
satisfaction of knowing that no other could overtake her—no, none !’’’—It must be 
known to English horsemen, that every Bedouin accustoms his horse to some sign, 
when it is to put out all its speed. This sign is a secret, and only used on the 
greatest emergencies. 
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his house, covered with his splendid trap- 
pings, and ready to be mounted. He 
forms a part of the family, and seems to 
take an interest in all that is done, and 
all that is said around him. His physi- 
ognomy grows animated like a human 
countenance. When a stranger appears 
and speaks to him, he dresses up his ears, 
raises his lips, extends his nostrils, bends 
his head to the wind, and snuffs at the 
unknown who flatters him. His soft but 
deep and pensive eyes sparkle like fire 
under his long and handsome tuft of mane 
on his forehead.”’ 

We are afraid that we have been 
too long on this subject; and that we 
shall be reckoned as one who—‘‘ Nunc 
athlatarum studiis, nunc arsit equo- 
rum.” But as we conclude, we again 
advise Mr. Jesse to follow up his inte- 
resting pursuits and his investigations 
of nature with unimpaired activity. As 
he appears particularly interested on the 
subject of instinct, we beg to refer him 
to a few observations we lately made 
in our review of Kirby (see p. 232) ; in 
which we advanced a position that we 
believe to be correct ;—that it is impos- 
sible with any accuracy to distinguish 
the limits of the instinctive power and 
the intellectual. And further we ob- 
served, that the greatest instinctive 
sagacity was often accompanied with 
a low scale of intellectual advance- 
ment, exemplified in the for; and, 
vice versa, a most extraordinary deve- 
lopment of mind takes place in the ele- 
phant when domesticated, who in his 
wild state is not distinguished by su- 
perior powers. If Mr. Jesse will direct 
his attention to such points as these, 
his rich collection of facts will soon 
acquire a double value, and form the 
solid basis of a philosophical inquiry. 

We have expatiated so much on one 
point, that we find it impossible to do 
Mr. Jesse justice by extending our re- 
marks through the remainder of his 
interesting volume. But casually turn- 
ing over p. 198, we find him express- 
ing his astonishment at persons perti- 
naciously asserting that swallows pass 
the winter at the bottom of some deep 
lake or river. Now we agree with Mr. 
Jesse in his admiration of such a cre- 
dulity: yet Dr. Bowring, in his ‘ Minor 
Morals,’ vol. ii. p. 67, asserts that 
Linneus and Cuvier, great authorities, 
are both in favour of the opinion that 
swallows become dormant in stagnant 
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waters. Weare not learned enough 
to know if this assertion be correct. 
We should think not; for we do not 
see why a drowned swallow should 
revive more than a drowned man. In 
torpid animals (the dormouse, &c.) a 
very slow circulation is going on: How 
could that take place in the subaque- 
ous hybernaculum? What is to re- 
vive them? Not the temperature of 
water in March. How are they to 
breathe when reviving?—Nuge! We 
will ask one question. Every bird 
that we know moults once a year. The 
swallow does not moulé when in Eng- 
land from April to October. Conse- 
quently, it must be in such a situation 
(i. e. not torpid and submerged) as to 
enable it to moulé during its absence. 
The incredulity of persons on this sub- 
ject is to us marvellous; we think 
every step of the argument is distinctly 
proved. The distance is within per- 
haps 24 hours’ flight: the birds have 
been seen on their passage. Other 
birds from the same country are known 
‘to migrate here, as the quail and night- 
ingale—birds of far less power of wing. 
Birds from the north of Europe migrate 
south, according to the seasons. The 
regular migration of birds, including 
swallows, to and fro, from Africa to 
Greece is well known. Migrations to 
an immense extent, of various species 
of birds, take place in America. These 
are facts. To this weadd acorollary, in- 
duced by the probable cause of the scep- 
tical opinions on this subject. All mi- 
gratory birds do not return,—some are 
delayed by accidents, injuries, weak- 
ness, late birth, sudden change of sea- 
son, &c.; of those that remain, some 
survive, some perish. The winter bird 
of passage, as the woodcock, if it re- 
mains here in the summer, can live 
and breed ; but the summer bird of pas- 
sage, as the swallow, if it remains 
here the winter, must die. The few 
very late swallows occasionally seen 
in November or so, and excited by an 
unseasonably hot day to appear, have 
remained, hidden themselves, fluttered 
out for a few hours, and subsequently 
perished. Those that are seen in 
March for a day or so, and then, on 
the setting in of bad weather, have 
disappeared, have either returned or 
concealed themselves. Mr. Jesse has 
said nothing of the praticole, or Aus- 
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trian swallow, occasionally seen here. 
But we must take wing and disappear, 
for we have occasion to moult our 
plume. 





1. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Bath and Wells, Aug. 
1834. By George Henry Law, Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 4to. 


2. Charge delivered at the Triennial Vi- 
sitation of John Lord Bishop of Lin- 
coln. 1834. 8vo. 


3. Sermon preached at the Festival of 
the Sons of the Clergy, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul. By the 
Very Rev. John Merewether, D.D. 
Dean of Hereford. 


IT is, we own, with feelings of me- 
lancholy and depression that in these 
latter days we have perused some of 
the Charges addressed by the venerable 
Bishops of our Church to the provin- 
cial clergy: and we cannot help com- 
paring them to those which in happier 
and brighter days issued from the same 
respected authority. We are quite 
aware of the unpropitious state of all 
ecclesiastical matters at the present 
moment ; of the vigilant animosity of 
its enemies, and the timidity and cold- 
ness of its friends. . We know that it 
is the duty of the Bishops and the 
Clergy to keep ‘ their loins girded,’ 
and themselves in readiness. But, 
speaking with all due deference to the 
experience and wisdom of the vener- 
able Fathers of the Bench, we express 
our doubts whether it is necessary for 
them to dwell so constantly or so ex- 
clusively on matters of Church disci- 
pline, on the government of the clergy, 
or the temporalities connected with 
the form of the Establishment; and 
whether, in many cases of late, the 
episcopal Charges, which we consider 
ought to be consecrated to the highest 
and most spiritual objects, have ‘not 
been permitted to occupy that lower 
ground, which the Archdeacons used 
to consider as their peculiar province. 
To the Bishops their Clergy look up as 
to persons elevated to their high and 
august situation by their superior learn- 
ing and sanctity: they consider them 
as persons whom they are directed to 
consult on the difficulties which meet 
them in their spiritual vocation: on 

Gent. Maa. Vox. IV. 


the growth and form of prevailing he- 
resies—on dark and disputed points in 
theology—on the nature of the various 
attacks made by invidious and infidel 
writers on the Christian belief; to 
them they look as their high spiritual 
guides; to be furnished by them with 
knowledge, and directed by them in 
difficult questions to the soundest and 
safest channels of inquiry. We con- 
sider such to be the main purpose and 
life of the Charges delivered, as occa- 
sion offers or urgency compels, by the 
Bishops. Of this nature are most of 
those that we have read of that profound 
theologian and great general scholar, 
Bishop Horsley ; and such we trust to 
see revived in our times by his succes- 
sors; and that nothing but the dangers 
with which the Establishment has been 
threatened, has of late confined them 
to subjects of another and inferior 
kind: and that the Bishops have re- 
luctantly been constrained to descend 
to a lower ground by the nature of the 
attacks made on the Church, which is 
placed under their care. We cannot 
suppose that any Charge issued under 
the authority of the Mitre escapes the 
keen and vigilant eye of the Dissenter; 
and what must he think of the minis- 
ters of a Church, who are perpetually 
reminded of the necessity of new laws 
to punish their immorality in one 
Charge, and to compel their residence 
in another? or what must he think of 
the general spirit of a Church that 
dwells with such emphasis upon such 
topics, and supposes the ministers of 
the Establishment, the teachers of re- 
ligion, and the exemplars of virtue, to 
be themselves but in the rudiments of 
their sacred calling? Can it be for- 
gotten that those persons, to whom 
the Bishops thus address their advice, 
have entered, like themselves, into the 
sacred office, well aware of the awful 
nature of its duties ; that they are per- 
sons equal in age, in knowledge, in 
character; most of them husbands, 
fathers, residing in the midst of their 
flocks; their conduct seen and scru- 
tinized by all; many passing life in 
great privation, and all in much self- 
denial; removed from the temptations 
of life, and unable to partake in its so- 
cial enjoyments, except in a most 
limited manner. Men of study and 
abstraction from the world; of high 
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attainments themselves, yet dwelling 
among the ignorant and uneducated ; 
and having the education of a prince, 
with little more than the pittance of a 
peasant. We have, however, before 
spoken on these subjects, and we are 
only reminded of them by the evidence 
which the two Charges before us give 
of the wretchedly depressed state of the 
Clergy of the Established Church. Would 
it be believed, that in the Church of 
the wealthiest nation in the world, in 
a Church which has been endowed by 
the piety of our ancestors, and enriched 
by subsequent donations, the average 
value of the livings in the diocese of 
Bathand Wells (arich diocese) amounts 
only to two hundred pounds, and no 
more ; or to a sum less than the Dis- 
senters of a trumpery chapel in a bye 
lane pay their ministers; to a sum less 
than a banker or a merchant pays his 
clerk; to a sum less than a child can 
be educated for at Eton school!! Now 
is it possible that an Establishment so 
lamentably impoverished, so unjustly 
penurious to its clergy, so inconsist- 
ently formed, as to demand the most 
finished and expensive education, with- 
out even remunerating its cust, can 
answer the great purposes for which it 
was designed? Fully do we join the 
Bishops in the sorrow which they ex- 
press at such an anomalous situation 
of a most deserving body of men, from 
whom fresh sacrifices and fresh exer- 
tions are every year required, without 
any endeavours so to amend their situ- 
ation as to render those exertions prac- 
ticable and those sacrifices just. Does 
not our Church approve, nay does it 


not much prefer, does it not suppose 


a married clergy? but the very means 
of marriage are taken from them, un- 
less they linger in sordid and. mean 
habits of parsimony, or plunge into 
embarrassments fatal tothem?* They 
are expected to bring up their families 
decently, respectably, and suited to the 
grade of society in which they move. 
Why, as we observed, the expense of 
one son’s education alone absorbs their 
whole means. They are expected to 
be charitable, to give alms, to sub- 
scribe to assist their poor brethren : 
but ‘ silver and gold they have none.’ 
They are expected to be good scholars, 
proficients’ in theology,—for, if not, 
wherefore the strict examination to 
which they are subject? But how is 
even a small library of old divinity, 
the cheapest of literary wares, to be 
bought by them from the shelves of 
Paternoster-row, or Queen-street? But 
of modern theology, the works of 
Magee, of Sumner, of Routh rod 
@Aorovoev, of the learned Bishop of 
Durham, and the no less learned Pre- 
late who presides over Lincoln, how 
are they to be procured? And yet we 
know that some of these works are re- 
quired of divinity students by Episco- 
pal authority. Surely this is a situ- 
ation in which the Clergy of such a 
nation as this ought not to be placed : 
nor can their present situation much 
longer consist with the welfare and 
safety of the Church. Such sacrifices 
as they are called on to make, cannot 
permanently continue; and we are 
happy to see Prelates themselves, so 
richlyanddeserv edlyendowed as the 





* The Bishop of London says (p. 26), a clergyman with 500/. a-year will have 
nothing to spare. We confess that under present circumstances we do not see how 
he is to live. The average number of children to a marriage, is from 4 to 5: take it 
at 4. Now, on the most reasonable scale, put, 

2 sons’ educations .....+..+2esee000+ £140 
2 daughter’s portions ..........eee00. 140 


a 


280 








For him, his wife, his house, his books, his charity, there remains 220/. and yet we 
put all on too low a scale. An University education is indispensable for a clergyman 
—that at the lowest scale is 2007. How could a clergyman bring up two sons to the 
Church? how one? If his means, when in the Church, are to be so low, the expenses 
to enable him to educate himself for the church ought to be reduced in proportion. 
Again, you insist on a clergyman being a man of learning ; you give him a taste for it, 
and then you put him in a situation where he cannot pursue it, for want of means. 
The head shopman, a young and single man generally, to a silk mercer in London, 
receives 300/. a year! ; 
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Bishops of Lincoln and Bath and 
Wells, directing, through theirCharges, 
the public attention to this distressing 
subject: we trust that they will sup- 
port, as legislators, what they have 
advanced as prelates: and that they 
will not rest content even, if necessary, 
under sacrifices themselves, till they have 
placed their Clergy in such a situation 
as will enable them to perform their 
duty, as will release them from anxiety 
as to their support, and give them that 
fair and liberal reward which the Gos- 
pel allows to its ministers.* Of Bi- 
shop Law’s great piety, and his ele- 
vated feelings regarding all that is con- 
nected with the sacred character of his 
high office, no doubt was ever enter- 
tained: of his sound scholarship and 
critical sagacity we have lately met 
some pleasing instances in the corre- 
spondence of his old friend Dr. Parr. 
We need only add, that the name of 
the Bishop of Lincoln is connected 
with all that is excellent in conduct 
and in learning; with all that can con- 
ciliate the love and respect of all who 
live under his pastoral superintend- 
ence ; and that some of his publica- 
tions will take their rank among the 
most profound and well-reasoned works 
in theology. On subjects connected 
with his deep and extensive inquiries 
into the History of the Church, we 
hope to see him, in his future Charges, 
affording to his clergy the benefit of his 
instruction.t 


1. Gift to the Members of the Church 
of England, exemplifying the Advan- 
tages of a Church Establishment, &c, 

~ By a Lay-member. 

2. Sermon preached at Amersham, at the 
Visitation of John, Bishop of Lincoln, 
by Samuel Birch, D.D. Vicar of Lit- 
tle Marlow. 

3. Serious Address to Protestant Dis- 
senters in the present Crisis, by a 
Puritan. 1834. 

4. The British Church Establishment. 
1834. } . 

5. The real Question at issue between the 
Supporters and Opponents of a Bill to 
remove Disabilities, &c. By William 
Dalby, Vicar of Warminster. 1834. 

6. The Voluntary System. Part I. By 
aChurchman. 1834. 

7. A Remonstrance, addressed to the 
Bishop of London an the Sanetion 
given in his last Charge to the Calum 
nies against the Dissenters, &c. 1834. 

8. Reflections on the Policy of making 
an ample Provision for the Roman 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland. By Sir 
Alexander Crichton. 1834. 

9. Hintsfor forming a correct Opinion on 
the Question of altering the Liturgy. 
By a Lay-member of Oxford. 1834. 

10. Ecclesiastical Establishments not 
inconsistent with Christianity, Part 
II. By William Hull. 1834. 

11. An Answer to the Case of the Dis- 
senters, with some Remarks on the 
Cambridge Petition. By H. J. Rose, 
Fellow of St. John’s. 1834. 














* Within the last two years, within a few miles of the spot where the present writer 
lives, three clergymen of the Established Church, all beneficed men, without any 
extravagance on their part, have been obliged to leave their parishes, and have their 
livings sequestered, from the absolute impossibility of supporting themselves on the 
wretched pittance of their incomes. Mr. Fox, the Unitarian minister, allows that the 
working Clergy of the Establishment are universally ill-paid, and below the average of 
the Dissenting ministers, even in this country where Dissenters have to bear double 
burthens. Surely the Bishops are bound to do every thing for men thus visited by a 
perpetual injury, and to address the Government in the strongest language, till the in- 
justice is repaired. 

+ There is a passage in the Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge, which we cannot reconcile 
with another. He says (p. 20) there are exaggerated representations of the inequality 
existing in the distribution of the Church revenues. While, it is said, the dignitaries, 
the favoured few, live in ease and luxury, the majority of the parochial clergy, the 
men on whom the religious instruction of the people really depends, receive only a 
scanty pittance, and wear away a painful existence among poverty and privations. 
Now what is the exaggeration? Is it not so? Can any thing be more unequal than 
the distribution of the Church revenues? At p. 22 the Bishop says, ‘ in Lincoln there 
are 206 benefices under 100/. per annum each.’ Now it is clear that these 206 incum- 
bents, if not pluralists, and they cannot all be, must absolutely want the means of all 
but bare subsistence. There are many rich livings in the diocese. Where is the 
exaggeration? Why the Bishop has himself proved the truth of the assertion, to an 
extent we could not have believed. 
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WE wish Lord John Russell joy of 
his wise and statesmanlike prophecy, 
that the passing of the Reform Bill 
would unite all ranks, sects, and par- 
ties, in one brotherhood of love, in 
common interests, common feelings, 
and common unanimities; that the 
rulers would govern with justice, and 
the people obey with satisfaction. 

The pamphlets enumerated above, 
which form only a small part of the 
mass thrown up by the ferment of con- 
flicting opinion on one part alone of 
the question of Government, is a proof 
that, in matters of religion, his Lord- 
ship’s prophetic spirit was not infalli- 
ble: if, however, we style him correct, 
we must suppose that they all proceed 
from overflowing love, however dis- 
guised ; for how can there be contra- 
riety of opinion, or opposition of in- 
terests, in the different classes of the 
eommunity, after such a declaration 
from. him who was the public organ 
of a nation’s voice and will? lf, how- 
ever, this is the voice of love, it seems 
of that kind complained of by the ill- 
used love in the old ballad : 

‘¢ Perhaps it was as well to dissemble your 
love ; 

But why did you kick me down stairs ?” 
The fact is, that it was in the very 
nature of a Reform Bill, (whatever 
good it might produce, or however 
just and necessary parts of it might 
be,) which transferred power from the 
higher classes to those below, and 
which held out the removal of every- 
thing unequal and unjust, and the 
restoration (as it called it) of their 
rights to those who had been too long 
deprived of them; which held out in 
fact a kind of semi-utopian scheme of 
general justice, concord, and equality ; 
it was in its nature not only to satisfy 
the claims that time had neglected, 
or perhaps abuse concealed, but to 
open views for ambition, cupidity, 
cunning, selfishness, and hatred, and 
other evil passions, in every possible 
channel, through which they could 
force their unrighteous path. We say 
this deliberately and responsibly. One 
party, through the Reform Bill, was 
for confiscating and seizing the estates 
of absentee proprietors in Ireland ; 
another, for destroying the Church; 
another, for claiming for public use, 
and as of public right, the estates of 
the land-owners, as having been long 
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mortgaged to the public by the high 
rents unjustly received of the public; 
another for diminishing or stopping 
the dividends, from the same cause ; 
others, for annihilating pensions grant- 
ed by the Crown, and ratified by the 
laws of the land: in short, in the in- 
satiable and inextinguishable thirst for 
reforming their neighbours to benefit 
themselves, (for such has hitherto been 
the progress of our reform,) there was 
not one species of property, in any 
shape, which this: fraternal love of 
Lord John Russell has not endea- 
voured to appropriate: but more bit- 
terly than all did the long-cherished 
hatred against the Established Church 
burst forth, when the dogs who had. 
so long faithfully guarded the flock 
had been cajoled by the wolves into 
an opinion, that they had a right to 
the mutton which had been so long 
kept by them. It is very well for the 
Dissenters to say, that they have 
no wish for the emoluments of the 
Church; it would be very unwise in 
them to express such wishes; and 
they know full well that the property 
of the Church might come to them 
by an indirect channel, as well as by 
adirect. IftheChurch were destroyed, 
they know that they must partake in 
the booty—though not by an imme- 
diate seizure of the spoil. ‘That point 
is clear enough. Their numbers, their 
power, their wealth, would be in- 
creased. But there is also beyond 
this a spiritual and sectarian hatred, 
which can tread even the mighty 
power of avarice under its feet; and 
that is the feeling expressed in some 
of the pamphlets before us, and others 
that we have seen. There is adeadly, 
furious, rancorous hatred, which tram- 
ples on truth, reason, fact, justice,— 
every thing that is good, and every thing 
that is true,—to attain itsends. Have 
they not pronounced that the Church 
is an abomination, that it must be 
destroyed — pulled down, that it is 
too bad to amend or improve, that it 
is worse than the vilest brothel of the 
land, that they will have no compro- 
mise with it, that it is a pestilence 
that must be removed? * We honestly 





* These passages were given in the 
Quarterly Review about a twelvemonth 
since. We have not the opportunity of 


referring to the exact number. 
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and anxiously wish to establish a 
marked line of division between the 
moderate and violent Dissenters; for 
we know that such really exists ; be- 
tween those who would destroy the 
Church, root and branch, and those 
who wish to see its anomalies reduced, 
its inequalities removed, its grievances 
redressed, its discipline improved, its 
revenues better distributed, and per- 
haps parts of its liturgy revised. But 
we wish that these latter persons 
would explicitly and manfully come 
forward to disavow any participation 
in the feelings of their infuriated 
brethren ; we wish they would inform 
us exactly of their pretensions and de- 
mands through some authentic chan- 
nel. From the very depths of a con- 
scientious regard for truth, do we be- 
lieve that the Church can answer in 
righteousness the accusations so bit- 
terly thrown out against her. She 
was said to be gorged with wealth; 
but her revenues have been found not 
only not superabundant, but deplorably 
deficient. Her clergy, left in very 
considerable poverty ; her pluralities, 
in most instances, rendered necessary, 
on account of the spoliation she has 
suffered from rapacious hands; non- 
residence, in most cases, nominal and 
harmless. Her doctrine has been found 
pure and apostolical ; her constitution 
liberal * and mild; her bishops men 
of approved learning, wisdom, and 
sanctity; her clergy peaceful, con- 
tented, charitable benefactors of the 
district in which they live ; the higher 
classes of the community seriously at- 
tached to her rites. And yet this is 
the Church which the piety of our 
forefathers endowed, and which the 
affection of their descendants has sup- 
ported ; which has for a long series of 
years been a staff to the poor, a com- 
fort to the afflicted, a light to the 
wandering and benighted; the benefit 
of which all ranks and classes have felt; 





* When a servant brought up to the 
Established Church, enters into the family 
of a Dissenter, he or she is obliged to go 
to the dissenting chapel. This fact we 
answer for. When a dissenting domestic 
is in the service of a Churchman, he is 
at liberty to exercise his own freedom of 
choice. Nowin which is the toleration ? 
in which the petty, constant spiritual op- 
pression ? 
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which has supported unanimity with- 
out restraint, and liberality without 
latitudinarianism ; which has equally 
advocated the rights of the People 
and the prerogative of the Crown. 
This is the Church which, now in her 
latter days and in her renovated 
strength, is to be sacrificed to the 
capriciousness and cupidity of a gain- 
saying people. We do not say that 
the earthly vessel of the Church is 
without flaw or blemish ; but we say 
that whatever specks or stains are on 
her, may be removed without deform- 
ing, certainly without destroying, the 
building. We say, that it is not wise 
or candid to expect a perfection which 
does not belong to any sublunary 
thing: that the sects owe much that 
is praiseworthy in them to the Church 
which they run down; and that, if they 
could accomplish its ruin, their own 
would speedily and inevitably follow. 
The moment the lion falls, the jackals 
would quarrel and fight for the booty. 
Among the books enumerated above, 
we wish particularly to call the at- 
tention of our readers to No. 10, on 
Ecclesiastical Establishments not being 
inconsistent with Christianity. Deep- 
ly are all those who love the Church 
indebted to Mr. Hull its author, for 
his able, eloquent, and well-reasoned 
defence, written in a most tender and 
conscientious rectitude of judgment ; 
temperate, yet firm; liberal, yet con- 
ceding no point of danger; even the 
enemies of his cause must respect the 
admirable propriety of his defence. 
Mr. Hull’s attachment to the Church 
is ardent, but it is reasonable—an at- 
tachment growing out of the ex- 
perience which he has received, and 
which he can recount, of her excel- 
lencies: and fully do we agree with 
him in his concluding passage: ‘‘ So 
profound is the attachment of the 
great bulk of the people to the Church 
—so intimately blended with their 
better and more sound feelings, is their 
reverence for her worship, that, let but 
her leaders be faithful, dauntless, and 
firm, and all will be right. The coun- 
try will be spared a needless humilia- 
tion; faction will not obtain even a 
temporary triumph; nor, amid the 
calamities of a deserted altar and a 
vacant throne, shall we have to solace 
our hearts with the assurance of a 
second restoration.” 
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The Fudges in England, being a sequet 
to the Family in Paris, By 
Thomas Brown the Younger. 

THIS jeu-d’esprit is, we think, in- 
ferior to its predecessors, both in the 
richness of its wit, and the neatness 
of its execution. Nor can we approve 
the spirit of the Scorner, which appears 
through so much of it. We will, how- 
ever, give a specimen or two, the first 
of which we suppose to be addressed 
to Miss or Mrs. Strickland, or Mrs. 
Howitt, or some of our delightful 
songstresses, who sing like nightin- 
gales, but we trust without, like 
Philomel, leaning their breasts against 
a thorn. 

LOVE SONG. 

TO MISS 
Air.—Come live with me, and be my Love. 
Come wed with me, and we will write, 
My blue of blues, from morn to night. 
Chas’d from our classic souls shall be 
All thoughts of vulgar progeny. 

And thou shalt walk through smiling rows 

Of chubby duodecimos ; 

While I, to match thy products nearly, 

Shall lie-in of a quarto yearly. 

’Tis true ev’n books entail some trouble, 

But live productions give one double. 

Correcting children is such bother, 

While printer’s devils correct the other. 

Just think, my own Malthusian dear 

How much more decent ’tis to hear, 

From male or female—as it may be— 

‘How ’s your book??—than ‘ How’s 

your baby?’ 

And whereas physic and wet-nurses 

Do much exhaust paternal purses, 

Our books, if ricketty, may go, 

And be well dry-nurs’d in the Row; 

And when God wills to take them hence, 

Be buried at the Row’s expense. 

Besides (as ’tis well prov’d by thee 

In thy own works, vol. 93), 

The march, just now, of population 

So much outstrips all moderation, 

That ev’n prolific herring-shoals 

Keep pace not with our erring souls. 

Oh! far more proper and well-bred 

To stick to writing books instead. 

And show the world how two blue lovers 

Can coalesce, like two book-covers 

(Sheepskin—or calf—or such wise leather) 

Letter’d at back, and stitch’d together, 

Fondly as first the binder fix’d them, 

With nought but—literature betwixt ’em. 








DICK * * * * 
A CHARACTER. 
Of various scraps and fragments built, 
*  Borrow’d alike from fools and wits ; 
Dick’s mind was like a patchwork quilt, 
Made up of new, old, motley bits. 
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Where if the Co, call’d in their shares, 
If petticoats their quota got, 

And gowns were all refunded theirs, 
The quilt would look but shy, God wot. 


And thus he still, new plagiaries seeking, 
Revers’d ventriloquism’s trick, 
For ’stead of Dick through others speak- 
ing, [Dick. 
’Twas others we heard speak through 
A Tory now, all bounds exceeding, 
Now best of Whigs, now worst of Rats; 
One day with Malthus, foe to breeding, 
The next, with Sadler, all for brats. 


Poor Dick ! and how else could it be, 
With notions all at random caught, 
A sort of mental fricassee 
Made up of legs and wings of thought ? 
The leavings of the last debate, or 
A dinner yesterday of wits, 
Where Dick sate by and, like a waiter, 
Had the scraps for perquisites. 





Journal of the Plague Year. By Daniel 
Defoe, Esq. edited by E. W. Brayley, 
F.S.A. &c. 


THE spirited, powerful, and most 
interesting narrative of the plague, by 
Defoe, has always been esteemed a 
masterpiece of description. He has 
* worded the matter’ in the most mas- 
terly manner: nothing can exceed the 
truth, the force, the thrilling horror 
of his tremendous scenes of suffering, 
agony, and crime. Yet, great as was 
the genius of the writer, it is evident 
that it must have been supplied with 
an ample store of materials. No ima- 
gination, alone and unaided, could 
have supplied that mass of detail, 
which, combined, complete the most 
awful picture of human suffering. The 
introduction to the new edition, by 
Mr. Brayley, enables us to ascertain 
in some cases, and probably to guess 
in others, what were the works to 
which Defoe trusted as his guides. 
We shall enumerate them. 

1. It is extremely probable that a 
part of his information was actually 
derived from some diary or manuscript 
observations, communicated to him by 
an individual of his own family, and 
to whom he probably refers by the 
initials H. F. 

2. Othermanuscripts were preserved 
from which he derived information, as 
the Loimographia of Boghurst, whose 
MS. is now in the British Museum. 
Probably Boghurst’s MS. had been 
perused by De Foe. 
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3. The chief printed sources of De 
Foe’s memoirs, were the collection of 
all the Bills of Mortality for 1665, pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ London’s 
dreadful Visitation;’ the ‘Loimologia 
of Dr. Hodges ;’ ‘ God’s terrible Voice 
in the City,’ by the Rev. Thomas Vin- 
cent, 1667; the original edition of 
the Loimologia, which was in Latin, 
was in 1672, enlarged in 4to. 1675, 
translated and re-published in 1720. 
It should be remembered that De Foe 
was a mere child when this dreadful 
calamity happened; yet is his narra- 
tive not only so powerfully but so 
faithfully drawn, that Dr. Lingard, in 
his History of England, has almost 
entirely copied from him. 

The present edition is very well 
edited, with many interesting notes 
from the Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys. 
The anecdote of the statue of the Bag- 
piper, by Old Cobbe, is new to us, and 
very curious. We think that search 
should be made for it, that it should be 
deposited among our national sculp- 
ture. 


The Architectural Magazine, conducted 
by J.C. Loudon. Vol. II. 


MR. LOUDON has greatly aided 
the interests of the science of architec- 
ture, by the establishment of this va- 
luable periodical. Exclusively dedi- 
cated to the various branches of the 
fine and useful arts connected with 
building, it deserves the attentive con- 
sideration of every one who has taste to 
appreciate, and judgmentto understand 
the value and importance of that art, 
which, above every other branch of the 
fine arts, is most subjected to every day 
inspection and criticism. The Maga- 
zine appears regularly every month 
with the other periodicals of the day ; 
it has now completed one volume, and 
the second is in a state of progress. 

We have already reviewed the earlier 
portion of the work, and given spe- 
cimens of its contents. We have only 
to add that the character we formed 
of the work is not at all diminished 
by the subsequently published por- 
tions, 

There are some points of practice 
which require to be handled with a 
bold and fearless tone of criticism. In 
our former review (Gent. Mag. March 
1835, p. 291) we gave an extract in 





which some disreputable practices of 
members of the profession were treated 
with justly severe reprehension. In 
the present volume the conductor 
seems disposed to handle one of the 
greatest abuses in public works with 
equal severity; we allude to compe- 
tition plans and premiums, which, in 
the case of many of the new thurches 
and other public buildings, are said to 
have been productive of many instances 
of unfair jobbing. Upon this head 
the conductor has a delicate and a dan- 
gerous task to perform; his shafts: will 
not be aimed alone at the low and 
pettifogging members of the profes- 
sion, but will, if fearlessly directed, 
pierce the fame of those who may hold 
their heads very loftily. If he exe- 
cute this part of his task boldly and 
independently, however much he may 
encounter the enmity and persecu- 
tion of the men who will feel them- 
selves aggrieved by the expositien of 
their dishonest practices, he will in- 
fallibly raise his work in the estima- 
tion of the public and the profession. 

A short notice in page 329, referring 
to Fishmongers’ Hall, is deserving of 
attention. When it is recollected that 
the splendid design for the Birming- 
ham Town Hall was intended for this 
building, and that, out of the multitude 
of designs sent in, the bald and com- 
mon- place structure now executed, was 
selected to disfigure the new and 
dearly-bought entrance to the Metro- 
polis, it must be obvious that some pow- 
erful motive must have influenced the 
preference ; but for the honour of man- 
kind we hope and trust that a motive 
so mean and dishonest as that alluded 
to in the passage to which we have 
referred, could never have guided the 
conduct of any man possessing the 
least claims to character or rank in 
society. 

Articles of a practical nature, com- 
municated by architects or artificers, 
are very valuable ; of this description 
is ‘‘ An Essay on the means adopted 
for securing certain decayed flooring 
and partitions at Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Dublin, and a description of the Me- 
tallic Trusses used ; by Robert Mallet, 
Esq.”’ p. 165. The structure had been 
improperly erected ; to use an expres- 
sive term of the builder ‘‘ scamped.”’ 
The writer, apparently an iron foun, 
der, was called on to raise to their 
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original levels the roof and floors which 
had sunk, and to restore the walls to 
their perpendicularity. The mode in 
whichthis was effected, with the trusses 
used for the purpose of rectifying the 
faulty construction, are fully explained 
by a number of wood-cuts. The work 
‘was executed in a short space of time, 
at a comparatively trifling expense, 
and with very slight disturbance of 
the component parts of the structure. 

We wish to call the attention of the 
conductor particularly to cases like 
this. If the fault in a building be 
pointed out, and the remedy given, it 
will form a beacon to guide future ar- 
chitects against the commission of 
errors which in the present day are 
unfortunately too common. We should 
like to see a similar account of the 
means by which the ceilings of three 
churches in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis were set right; viz. St. John, 
Lambeth, St. George, Camberwell, and 
lastly, Trinity Church, Newington. 
All the roofs were constructed on one 
principle ; the fault was we believe 
the same in all, and the remedy was 
in like manner common to the three. 
Perhaps Mr. Loudon will devote a 
future page to the subject. 

Mr. E. B. Lamb appears to have 
bestowed great attention on our early 
architecture. In the authorities which 
he gives for the detail of his villa, in 
the style of the thirteenth century, he 
evinces a thorough knowledge of the 
minute varieties, and slight but ma- 
terial changes which were going on at 
the time when the Pointed style was 
gradually forming itself out of the 
tuins of the older architecture of the 
Romans. Though we cannot ap- 
prove of the design itself, it would be 
unjust to quarrel with the detail, 
which we strongly recommend as a 
guide to any one who wishes to trace 
the progress of the mullioned window 
from simple loopholes, to the complete 
splendour of York and Exeter. 

This article corrects another on the 
same subject by Mr. Picton, who rather 
inconsiderately pronounces that square 
windows are not to be found either in 
the Norman or early Pointed styles. 
In Mr. Lamb’s essay, several examples 
are given of lintelled openings of a 
very early period. 

Our objection to the design of Mr. 
Lamb is the want of resemblance to 
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any domestic building of the thirteenth 
century, the detail with the exception 
of the chimnies being ecclesiastical 
rather than domestic. His drawing* 
room is a nave and chancel, and his 
breakfast-room the oratory of a hermit. 
The ceilings are not equal to the other 
in purity of detail. In one room the 
pannelling is as late as James the First; 
in the other not earlier than Henry the 
Eighth. 

The recent atrocious alterations of 
Bath Abbey Church, are noticed from 
a provincial newspaper. It is difficult 
to imagine how an architect could be 
found so besotted as to inflict an in- 
jury on a fine old building, so serious 
and wanton as that which has been 
done by the Corporation architects of 
this city. The Turk who might add 
a minaret or an ogee cupola to the 
Parthenon, would be less reprehensible ; 
for he would not profess that he was 
only completing what Pericles had left 
unfinished. Let us hope that very soon 
the good sense of the Corporation will 
return, and lead to the restoration of 
the tower and the church to its pristine 
state, at least as far as the parts de- 
stroyed through the ignorance of the 
architect will allow it to be done. 

We again take our leave of Mr. 
Loudon, with our best wishes that his 
Magazine may go on and prosper. 





Institute of British Architects. Ques- 
tions upon various subjects connected 
with Architecture, suggested for the 
direction of Correspondents and Tra- 
vellers. 8vo. 


THE establishment of the Society 
from which the present pamphlet 
emanates, we sincerely trust will pro- 
duce great benefits both to the study 
and practice of the science of Architec- 
ture. Itis pleasing to see the flourish- 
ing state of the Institute; and satisfac- 
tory to reflect that the apathy which 
has been displayed towards this im- 
portant branch of the fine arts, will 
henceforward cease to operate to its 
prejudice. 

From the existence of such an insti- 
tution, we may hope to see the cha- 
racter of an architect raised and ele- 
vated to a high level. We may expect 
that the science will be treated by its 
professors in a more liberal manner 
than of late it has been; that the art 
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of design will be cultivated, and that 
the architect will feel that he has 
something more to do than to erect a 
pile of brick or stone of a given size, 
for a given sum of money. Feeling 
that his works must abide not only 
the test of the present age, but that 
futurity will be the judges of his me- 
rits, he will seek to insure the praises 
of future times, by originality in con- 
ception and grace, and consistency in 
execution. 

** One of the principal purposes for 

_which the Institute has been establish- 

ed,” says the Address at the com- 
mencement of this pamphlet, ‘‘ is that 
of collecting information of every kind 
connected with architecture. With 
the view, therefore, of producing an 
uniformity of operation in the inves- 
tigations of those who may be disposed 
to further the intentions of the Insti- 
tute, the members have considered it 
due to their friends and well-wishers 
to authorize their junior secretary (Mr. 
Donaldson) to compile a series of 
questions, embracing most of the points 
connected with the practical depart- 
ments of architecture, for the purpose 
of publication and distribution ; so as 
to suggest to correspondents the kind 
of information which may most natu- 
rally promote the end they have in 
view.” 

The questions not only relate to the 
mechanical and decorative departments 
of architecture and building, to mate- 
rials, to civil engineering and other 
matters more closely relating to pro- 
fessional duties, but they embrace also 
various points of general philosophy, 
under the heads of acoustics, venti- 
lation, light, &c. and further com- 
prize the literature of the science, the 
biography of its professors, and the 
important subject of education. Hence 
it will be seen that the Institution ap- 
peals not alone to the architect, but to 
the man of science and learning. Let 
us add our wish that they may meet 
with able and numerous answers. 

The questions are very ably drawn 
up by Mr. Donaldson; they are brief 
and comprehensive, and will be ex- 
ceedingly useful as a guide to any one 
who may as an amateur wish to exa- 
mine any building ancient or modern, 
and who, without some assistance of 
this kind, might find himself in a dif- 
ficulty as to the mode of applying 

Gent. Maa. Vot. IV. 


himself to the undertaking. Let him 
take Mr. Donaldson’s instructions in 
his hand, and he will find his task 
lightened, and he cannot evince his 
gratitude for the instruction he has 
received in a better manner than by 
communicating the results of his la- 
bours to the Society which has ren- 
dered him so important a service. 

We have deemed it right to give a 
separate notice of this pamphlet, in 
order that by drawing the utmost at- 
tention to it, we may, to the extent of 
our humble ability, further the views 
of a Society well deserving of the 
highest patronage of the enlightened 
and the tasteful in the nation. 





Arcu£otoeia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
Vol. XXVI,. Part I. 

(Continued from p. 403.) 


On the Foundution-stone of the origi- 
nal Church of St. Mark, at Venice ; 
with some Remarks on the Ceremony of 
laying Foundation-stones in Ecclesiasti- 
re —_— By Francis Douce, Esq. 


THE Romans, in the dedication of 
their temples, observed numerous ce- 
remonies, sacrifices, lustrations, larg- 
esses, &c. to use a term which the 
middle ages gave to a similar custom 
of dispensing money to the assembled 
spectators. Tacitus has given us a 
very circumstantial account of these 
ceremonies, as employed in laying the 
foundation-stone on the rebuilding of 
the capitol in the reign of the Emperor 
Vespasian.* 

Foundation-stones were styled la- 
pides auspicales by the Romans; a por- 
tion of an inscription of one for the 
portico of a temple of Minerva has been 
preserved by Gruter (see p. 217). The 
Romanists who have perpetuated (ow- 
ing perhaps to the prejudices of early 
converts) so much of the pomp and 
superstitions of Paganism, laid the foun- 
dation-stones of their churches with 
great ceremony. A cross was erected 
where the altar was to stand, the foun- 
dation-stone was then deposited on the 
spot by the bishop, who sprinkled it 
with holy water mingled with salt, to 
keep away evil spirits; the bishop cut 





* Tacit. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 58. 
3U 
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a cross upon the foundation-stone, 
reciting certain prayers, and the choir 
chaunted the anthem, ‘ Mane surgens 
Jacob erigebat lapidem,’ &c. 

The foundation-stone of the church 
of St. Mark, at Venice, was laid in the 
early part of the ninth century, by the 
Doge Giovanni Particiaco. This curi- 
ons relic, exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. Douce, he has de- 
scribed ‘‘ as of a circular form. Its 
diameter six inches and a quarter, its 
thickness half an inch ; the material of 
which it is composed is a kind of Bres- 
cia marble, or perhaps verd antique. 
On the upper side is engraved a very 
rude head of Saint Mark, with a sin- 
gular nimbus, that has very much the 
appearance of a snake. About one 
quarter of the stone has been broken 
off, which renders the inscription im- 
perfect that encircles the inner edge, 
but enough of it fortunately remains 
to record its purpose.” —(p. 219.) 

This existing portion evidently is to 
be read—*‘ Ecclesiz Sancti Marci pri- 
mam petram posuit Dux Johannes Par- 
ticiaco.”” The letters of this inscrip- 
tion certainly evince their great anti- 
quity. The C:O-°P*R and S are 

“formed in the same manner as op 
many of our Saxon coins. 

The inscribed stone appears to have 
been let into the surface of a larger 
one. Mr. Douce has not, however, told 
us on what occasion the foundations 
of the Venetian cathedral were so dis- 
turbed, that their original first stone 
became visible. When St. Dunstan’s 
Church in the West was lately rebuilt, 
the corner-stone was discovered, into 
which was let a brass plate, inscribed 
with the letters Db’u, surrounded by a 
crown of thorns, in allusion to Christ 
as the corner-stone and rock of the 
Christian church. 


Results of an Inquiry concerning the 
Situation and Extent of Westminster, at 
various Periods. By George Saunders, 
Esq. F.R.S. &€c. 


This is a very curious topographical 


- paper. The important charter of King 


Edgar, granted to the abbey of West- 
minster a.p. 951, is the earliest known 
authority defining the limits of West- 
minster. The following is the transla- 
tion of a portion of the Saxon original, 
printed by Widmore in his History of 
the Abbey :—*‘ First up from Thames 


along Merfleet to Pollen Stock, so to 
Bulinga fen;* afterwards along the 
fen, along the old ditch to Cowford, 
from Cowford up along Tyburn, to the 
broad military road (pide hepe-rcpeat), 
following the military road to the old 
stock of St. Andrew’s Church, then 
within London fen, proceeding south 
on Thames to mid stream, and along 
that stream by land and strand to 
Merflet.” 

Our space scarcely admits of our 
following the definition of these boun- 
daries ; but a glance at the map, plate 
XXv. at once reveals them. The line 
commencing at the Thames, a little 
westward of the present Vauxhall 
bridge, crossing the Green Park, fell 
in with Oxford-street (the wide Here 
street, or broad military way, formed 
by the Romans, and whose origin was 
still recognized in the Saxon times), 
where it turned westward, accompany- 
ing the military way through Holborn, 
to the river Fleet, then forming a marsh 
at Holborn bridge. And here we must 
take occasion to differ in some degree 
from the assertion of the author, that 
the most ancient causeway over the 
Fleet was undoubtedly in the line of 
Ludgate; the opening in the city walls 
at Newgate having been made, accord- 
ing to Stow, about 1135. The Roman 
way referred to in the Saxon charter, 
as the north boundary of the land of the 
Abbey of Westminster, certainly passed 
the Fleet at Holborn bridge; and in 1833 
a Roman tomb, placed by the side of 
this way, was discovered opposite St. 
Andrew’s church, within an enclosure 
of oak planking, and containing several 
urns. The Roman road then probably 
diverged without entering Londinium, 
in the line of Cow-cross and Old Street 
road to Old Ford. The next definition 
of the boundaries of Westminster ap- 
pears in a decree of 1222, in a dispute 
occurring between the Abbey and the 
see of London, wherein the limits of 
Westminster are presumed to be co- 
equal with the parish of St. Margaret. 
The chief variation of this decree is in 
the eastern limit, which now became 
the rivulet of Ulebrig, running into the 
Thames near lvy bridge in the Strand, 
a little eastward of Somerset-place, 
following indeed pretty nearly the line 





* This was, it is supposed, Tothill-fields. 
T Stoke, i. e. place, site. 
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of Drury-lane, as far northas Long Acre, 
supposing that lane continued to the 
Thames; from which limit, however, 
the whole liberty of the Savoy Palace, 
of the parishes of St. Clement Danes, 
and St. Mary-le-Strand were excluded. 
The claim that the manor of Eia, or 
Eye, given to the Abbey by Geoffrey 
de Magnaville, was within the limits 
of Westminster, was recognized in the 
time of Henry VIII, and its acknow- 
ledged boundaries extended as they 
stand at the present day. The act of 
28 Henry VIII. cap. 49, shews that 
the three manors of Nete, Eybury, and 
Hyde had their names from this manor. 
They were probably made part of St. 
Martin’s when it was ordained a pa- 
rish, prior to 1561. This manor, 
whose name is perpetuated in Ebury- 
street, Pimlico, either gave its name 
to or received it from the rivulet 
of Eye, since corrupted probably by 
the addition of the definite article 
into Tyburn (Th’Eyebourn). An- 
other corruption of the Eye or Aye 
brook, Mr. Saunders says, is found in 
Hay- hill, where the original name, ac- 
cording to the true Cockney dialect, 
adopts the aspirate. The manor of 
Eye contained 10 hides, and Mr. Saun- 
ders ingeniously shews by a compara- 
tive calculation, drawn from the known 
extent of the ancient manor of Stiben- 
hede (Stepney) that each hide must 
have contained about 80 acres. 


On the Etymology of the Word Mass, 
in a Letter from H.C. Robinson, Esq. 


Mr. Robinson has successfully com- 
bated the idea that this term has any 
reference to the conclusion of the Ro- 
mish rites and the dismission of the 
people—Ite, missa est. It is found in 
combination with our great annual 
festivals, Christmas, Lammas, Mi- 
chaelmas, &c. He thinks, very plau- 
sibly, that the term corresponds in 
meaning with the Lord’s-supper. That 
its derivative is to be found in the Teu- 
tonic languages: mats, in the Meso- 
Gothic, is rendered by Lye, meat, ci- 
bus, esca; kirch-messe, contracted by 
the Germans iuto kirmes, means a 
church feast; and we have the same 
term indeed in a mess of pottage. A 
German writer speaks of our Saviour 
eating his last mas—yungeste mas. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more con- 
clusive, we think, to carry back the 


allusion even to the pure and uncor- 
rupted period of the Christian church, 
than that the bread and wine, which 
the Lord commanded all his followers 
to receive, is the real festival, indicated 
and expressed as such by this term 
mass. 


Three inedited Saxon Charters, from 
the Cartulary of Cirencester Abbey, 
communicated by Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart. F.S.A. 

Principally communicated in order 
to show by the variation in the Saxon 
orthography, between the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor and William the 
Conqueror, that a change was then 
taking place in the language. 


Account of the Discovery of an Anci- 
ent Canoe, at North Stoke, in Sussex, 
by Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. &c. 


This boat, of singularly primitive 
appearance, is 35 feet in length and 
4 ft. 6in. wide in the centre, and 1 ft. 
10 in. in depth, and is simply the half 
of the stem of a large oak hollowed 
out. It has three bars at the bottom, 
which in some degree assimilates it to 


vessels of a more modern construction.” 


Found in a country intersected by 
ditches and streams, adoubt mightsug- 
gest itself whether it were ever used 
for marine navigation? Might it not, 
whatever its antiquity, have been em- 
ployed as a mode of communication 
between adjoining fields, as a rude sort 
of moveable bridge? In later times, 
boats constructed for similar purposes 
of ferry, obtained, for obvious reasons, 
the name of punts (ponts) or bridges. 
Vessels of hollowed trees have been 
found from time to time in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, and are 
indeed interesting specimens of abori- 
ginal art. We are happy to observe, 
that this is liberally consigned to the 
British Museum, 


Narratives of the Arrival of Louis de 
Bruges, Seigneur de la Gruthuyse, in 
England, and of his Creation as Earl of 
Winchester, in 1472. Communicated in 
a Letter by Sir Frederic Madden, K.H. 
F.R.S. 


These narratives have been found 
in No. 6113 of the MSS. Add. of 
the British Museum. When Edward 
IV. in 1470, was obliged to abandon 
the kingdom to which he laid claim, 
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he embarked with his retinue in three 
small vessels for the dominions of his 
brother-in-law the Duke of Burgundy. 
On the voyage he was chaced by some 
piratical vessels belonging tothe Kaster- 
lings, and with difficulty reached the 
port Alkmaer, where he was welcomed 
by Louis de Bruges Seigneur de la 
Gruthuyse, governor of Holland under 
the duke, who fortunately happened to 
be on the spot, and who showed the 
fugitive monarch every mark of respect 
and hospitality—circumstances which 
Edward gratefully remembered; and 
on occasion of the Lord of Gruthuyse 
coming to England in 1472, on anem- 
bassy from his sovereign the duke, 
Edward received him with marked dis- 
tinction, created him Earl of Winches- 
ter, with succession to his heirs male, 
and assigned to him 2001. sterling of 
annual pension, payable out of the 
customs received at the port of South- 
ampton. Louis de Bruges died in 
November 1492, at Bruges, being up- 
wards of 70 years of age: and was 
buried in the church of Notre Dame. 
His character is interesting from his 
attachment to literature : he patronized 
Colard Mansion, the first printer at 
Bruges, and collected a library at 
Bruges little inferiorto that of the Duke 
of Burgundy. This library is now pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Paris. 
M. Van Praet has become his biogra- 
pher in his Recherches sur Louis de 
Bruges, Seigneur de la Gruthuyse, 
Paris 1831, to which he has appended 
a Catalogue Raisonnée of his library. 
The works of Christine de Pisan, No. 
4431 of the Harleian MSS. belonged 
to the Seigneur de la Gruthuyse. This 
volume appears to have been originally 
written and illuminated about 1410 or 
20, for Isabella of Bavaria, queen of 
Charles VI. of France. It afterwards 
came into the hands of Jaquette of 
Luxemburgh, secorid wife of the Re- 
gent Duke of Bedford, whose anto- 
graph it bears. She married for her 
second husband Sir Richard Wydville, 
knight, who became afterwards father- 
in-law to EdwardIV. The king mar- 
rying Wydville’s eldest daughter Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Sir John Grey of 
Groby, created him Earl Rivers in 
1466; and to his eldest son by Jaquette 
above mentioned, this volume descend- 
ed, who added his own autograph near 
his mother’s, together with his motto, 


on the first leaf of the book. From 
this copy it is probable the second Earl 
Rivers translated into English the Pro- 
verbes Morales of Christine de Pisan, 
printed by Caxton, at the earl’s com- 
mand, in 1478. The next autograph 
and motto which the volume contains, 
are those of Louis de Bruges, Seigneur 
de Gruthuys. Fac-similes of these in- 
teresting signatures are given by Sir 
Frederick Madden, whose paper is cer- 
tainly an interesting addition to the 
minutiz of English history. 


An Account of the Discoveries made 
in excavating the Foundations of Wy- 
mondham Abbey, [Norfolk,] witha Plan 
and Description of that religious Esta- 
blishment. By Mr. Samuel Woodward. 


Wymondham was a cell to St. Al- 
ban’s, founded about the year 1107. 
One church originally served both the 
priory and the parish. In 1260, in 
consequence of a dispute between the 
prior and the abbot of St. Alban’s, 
about spiritual jurisdiction, the church 
was divided into two; the monks took 
the east end, to the parishioners the 
nave was allotted. Curious traces of 
this division are extant in the arrange- 
ment of the church: two bell towers 
were to be provided for the different 
services of the secular and regular 
church; one was therefore built in the 
very centre of the old church between 
the pillars of the easternmost end of 
the nave. 

In the middle of the choir of the 
monks’ church, and near the foot of 
the high altar, two leaden cases were 
lately found, one 6 feet 2 inches long, 
the other only 16 inches and a quarter. 
The first of these, when opened with 
much care and in the presence of nu- 
merous spectators, was found to con- 
tain the body of a female, ‘‘ cered and 
chested,’’ as the term was, with much 
care; her long auburn hair had been 
detached prior to interment, and lay 
folded by the side of her. From cer- 
tain indicia it was inferred that she 
had died in the early stage of preg- 
nancy, and the mode of interment be- 
spoke an individual of rank. The se- 
cond chest, on being opened, was found 
to contain within strongly bound en- 
velopes of linen, embalmed in cummin 
seed, coriander, and odoriferous woods, 
a foetus of the fourth month. The 
writer conjectures, that the female thus 
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discovered, must have been nearly 
allied to or descended from the founder, 
William de Albini, who died in the 
year 1156. However that might be, 
we consider the statement that these 
coffins were deposited in a brick grave, 
almost conclusive to show that they 
were of no earlier a period than the 
15th century; without indeed the 
bricks forming the sepulchral vault 
were of the kind usually styled Roman, 
so often employed in ecclesiastical 
buildings of the earliest ages, which 
chanced to be erected near Romansites. 
In the church chest of Wymondham is 
preserved the licence of Thomas Arun- 
del, archbishop of Canterbury, permit- 
ting the parishioners to erect a bell 
tower for their own use, dated Horn- 
castle, 17th June, 1411. This instru- 
ment is appended to Mr. Woodward’s 
paper at length. It is remarkable for 
the beautiful seal of the archbishop, 
attached, on which is engraved, in the 
most exquisite style, the murder of 
Becket by the four Norman knights : 
the shield of one, probably Hugo Mor- 
ville, bears three luces nayant—Tracy, 
two bendlets: the costume of the 
knights is that of course of the period 
in which the seal was executed : it is 
most carefully and admirably detailed. 

Wehave no hesitation in saying, that 
the part of the Society’s Transactions 
which we have now had the opportu- 
nity to notice, contains matter of consi- 
derable interest and importance to his- 
torical recordand antiquarian research. 





The Doctor. Vol. III. 


WE are astonished at the contro- 
versial opinions to which this clever, 
odd, amusing, quaint, learned, sen- 
sible, and well-written volume, with 
its predecessors, has given rise. ‘ Aut 
SOVTHEIUS, aut Diabolus!’ The 
Laureate himself should not undeceive 
us. As we know Hercules by his foot, 
Minerva by her owl, so do we dis- 
cover Mr. Southey by his style. We 
will wager his butt of sack against 
our copy of the Byzantine Scriptores : 
and we will empty the one, before he, 
whose digestive powers make nothing 
of a thirty volume series, has finished 
the other. Now to our proofs. 

Open p. 4, where is a hypothesis 
of the opinions which literary men 
would form as to this book ‘‘ the 
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Doctor’”’—but of the mine persons 
mentioned, four are dead. Some have 
been dead for years. Now the au- 
thor mentions in one place that the 
quotations in this work have been 
long-noted down by him during his 
years of study: and indeed that is 
obvious. This work very likely has 
been ten or twenty years in the womb ; 
and at length, as leisure or inclina- 
tion led, worked up, with much of its 
old materials left. There is however 
one passage in this page which is very 
Southeyan. ‘ And Professor Porson, 
if he were not gone where his Greek 
is of no use to him, would accept 
credit for it (i. e. the Doctor), though 
he would not claim it.” Now this sen- 
tence has a meaning. There is more 
levity and flippancy about it, than is be- 
coming, because Mr. Porson’s Greek 
might be of as much use in the other 
world as Mr. Southey’s Spanish or his 
Poetry ; but Mr. Southey had of old 
thrown out a contemptuous sneer 
about studying old scholiasts : —the 
story however lies in the tail of the 
sentence. Mr. Southey’s ballad, the 
Devil’s Walk, had of late years igno- 
rantly been circulated, printed, and 
even reviewed in gazettes, journals, 
and newspapers, as Mr. Porson’s com- 
position, though totally unlike his line 
of writing. Porson never formally 
disclaimed it; indeed, it is since his 
death that his name has been more 
frequently given to it. Hinc ille la- 
chryme. The contempt of Jeffrey, that 
follows, is the Laureate’s both in 
thought and expression ; and so is the 
sentence on Hazlitt. ‘‘ Mr. Hazlitt? 
It contains no panegyric on Buona- 
parte, no imitations of Charles Lamb, 
no plagiarisms from Mr. Coleridge’s 
Conversation, no abuse of that gentle- 
man, Mr. Southey and Mr. Words- 
worth, and no repetitions of himself. 
Certainly therefore it is not Mr. Haz- 
litt’s.”” Everybody knows that poor 
Hazlitt has been long dead: argal,— 
This passage has been written afore- 
time: argal,—It is not likely to be 
Mr. Hartley Coleridge’s, to whom 
those reviewers were willing to give 
it. Now for another home thrust. 
‘Comes it from the Admiralty? There 
indeed wit enough might be found, 
and acuteness enough, and enough of 
sagacity, and enough of knowledge, 
both of books and men.’ This eulogy 
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on Mr. Croker, is no more than he is 
justly entitled to; but as he conde- 
scends chiefly to appear before the 
public as a reviewer or annotator, 
there is no reason, no urgent reason, 
for introducing his name, especially as 
much of the reading seems quite out of 
his way ; nor did we know much of his 
Spanish literature; but he is a friend of 
the Laureate, one of whose most popular 
works is inscribed to him. The opi- 
nions of the writer on Sir C. and Lady 
Morgan, Rogers, and Frere, are all in 
unison with Mr. Southey’s. Oh! 
blind and foolish age! that has so little 
industry, so little learning, and so 
little acuteness, as not to detect one of 
thine own! Oh! too-confident Doc- 
tor, who vainly thinkest ‘‘ thou art 
walking invisible among mankind!” 
At p. 27, ‘ the competent authority 
of Major Edward Moor’ is mentioned. 
Mr. Southey has referred to this gen- 
tleman’s works (his Hindu Pantheon) 
of old ; and we believe he is acquaint- 
ed with him. Another palpable hit. 
P. 35. ‘Sir Walter Scott, than 
whom no man ever took more accurate 
measure of the public taste, knew this 
well.’ We once saw a letter of Mr. 
Southey’s, in which a similar remark 
on Sir Walter Scott’s poetry is made. 
- P. 37. ‘ But to the harmless relic-. 
mongers we owe much. ‘“‘ T. Hearne 
and John Nichols, the I. Reeds and the 
Malones, the Haslewoods and Sir Eger- 
tons.”” Then follows a passage, which 
we assert to have been subsequently 
added ; indeed we can swear to it: 
one meant to smooth Sir Egerton’s 
quills, that would have arisen most 
fearfully on reading this passage : be- 
sides, Mr. Southey knew little per- 
sonally of Sir Egerton while the for- 
mer paragraph was written—now he 
corresponds with him, and respects 
him. The passage obviously insert- 
ed, is the following: ‘ Let no one 
suppose that Sir Egerton is dispa- 
raged by being thus classed among 
the pioneers of literature. It is no 
disparagement for any man of letters, 
however great his endowments, and 
however extensive his crudition, to 
take a part in those patient and humble 
labours by which honour is rendered 
to his predecessors, and information is 
preserved for those who come after 
him.’ This is very true, but it is a 
sentiment out of all keeping with the 


rest, and is a strange appendage to the 
term harmless relic-monger! Now we 
venture to say that this passage alone 
proves Mr. Southey to be the author. 

There is no other writer whom we 
know (that could have written the 
Doctor) who would have cared a 
farthing about Sir Egerton and his 
feelings; no one who would have taken 
the trouble to conciliate him. Read 
Sir Egerton’s Autobiography, and it 
will be clear that Mr. Southey could 
not help ‘ salving the sore’ he had 
previously made. This sentence was 
written by one who read such books 
as the Censura Literaria, British Bib- 
liographer, abounding in old poetical 
extracts, notices, &c. That is in Mr. 
Southey’s line, who indeed has just 
quoted from one. Secondly, it is 
written by one who, as exhibited in 
this work, understands: and reads 
many languages, particularly Spanish 
and Greek, but not critically ; that is 
also Mr. Southey. 3dly. The Doc- 
tor is a work of that quaint, eccentric 
drollery, hit and miss firing, which 
Mr. Southey always showed since he 
has been an author, in his early poems, 
&c. The serious parts too, are in ac- 
cordance with his known feelings and 
opinions, 4thly. Whoever this person 
is, he was anxious to show his respect 
to Sir Egerton Brydges. Now we ask 
in whom could all these postulates be 
found, but in Mr. Southey. 

Read p. 69, on Mr. Newton, and 
then take up Mr. Southey’s poem of 
* Roderick,’ and lay thine hand to 
thine heart, and say, is it not one and 
the same writer. ‘ A sou! thus chas- 
tened, thus purified, thus ripened for 
immortality, may unconsciously work 
out the deliverance which it ardently 
but piously withal desires.’ 

Mr. Southey is a friend of W. S. 
Landor’s, as every one knows; and 
his high opinion of Mr. Landor’s ta- 
lents and acquirements has been often 
before the world. Now at p. 136 we 
meet the following passage: ‘ Landor 
would prove himself as recondite a 
Latinist as Scaliger, and a better 
poet; but his hendecasyllables would 
not be so easily construed.’ Again, 
Mr. Southey has testified his respect 
for Mr. Bernard Barton’s virtues and 
poetical talents. He also is mentioned 
at p. 139. ‘ But how would Bernard 
Barton treat it? Perhaps friend Bar- 
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ton will let us see in one of the next 

ear’s Annuals.’ We all know that 
Mr. Southey praised Mary Colling, the 
Devonshire poetess. Mrs. Bray may 
compare what she has, with the fol- 
lowing. Now p. 191. ‘ Out of cog, 
1 should like to be introduced to Mrs. 
Bray, in her own lovely land of Devon, 
and see the sweet innocent face of her 
humble friend Mary Colling.’ 

Mr. Southey’s opinions en political 
subjects have been too long before the 
world to be at all a matter of doubt; 
how far they agree with those given 
in the following pages, we shall leave 
ourreaders to determine. ‘ He troubled 
himself with no dissertations on reli- 
gion, and was troubled with no doubts, 
but believed what he was taught to 
believe, because he had been taught to 
believe it; and owing to the same fa- 
cility of mind, under any change of 
dynasty, or revolution of government 
that could have befallen, he would 
have obeyed the ruling power. Such 
would always be the politics of the 
many if they were let alone, and such 
would always be their religion. As 
regards the civil point, this is the best 
condition in which a people can be, 
both for themselves and for their 
rulers; and if the laws be good and 
well administered, the form of govern- 
ment is good, so far as it is causative 
of these effects ; and so far as it is not 
causative, it is a trifle for which none 
but fools would contest. The proper 
end of all government being the gene- 
ral good, provided that good be ob- 
tained, it is infinitesimally insignificant 
by what means. That it can be equally 
attained under any form, is not as- 
serted here. The argument from the 
analogy of nature, which might seem 
to favour such an assertion, cannot be 
maintained. The bees have their mo- 
narchy, and the ants their republic : 
but when we are told to go to the ant 
and the bee, and consider their ways, 
it is not that we should borrow from 
them formic laws, or apiarian policy. 
Under the worst scheme of govern- 
ment, the desired end would be in a 
great degree attainable, if the people 
were trained up as they ought to be, 
in the knowledge of their Christian 
duties; and unless they are so train- 
ed, it must ever be very imperfectly 
attained under the best. * * * Good 
subjects promote the public good at 


all times, and it is only in evil times 
that patriots are wanted. Such times 
as are usually brought on by rash, or 
profligate, or wicked men, who assume 
the name.’—Now this we conceive to 
be both Mr, Southey’s sentiments and 
his style; as if they came from the 
very mould at Keswick. We shall 
close, if any one still cries out ‘ incre- 
dulus audi,’ with one more quotation, 
in which the spirit of the author of 
Espriela’s Letters, and the articles on 
the Quarterly, is revived—‘ Trade it- 
self had not then been corrupted by 
that ruinous spirit of competition 
which more than any other of the 
evils now pressing on us, deserves to 
be called the curse of England in the 
present age. At all times, men have 
been to be found, who, engaged in 
hazardous speculations, gamester like, 
according to their opportunities, or 
who mistaking the means for the end, 
devoted themselves with miserable fide- 
lity to the service of Mammon. But 
* live and let live,’ had not yet become 
a maxim of obsolete morality. We had 


our monarchy, our hierarchy, and our 


aristocracy :—God be praised for the 
benefits which have been derived from 
all three; and God in his mercy con- 
tinue them to us! But we had no 
plutarchy, no millionaires, no great 
capitalists, to break down the honest 
and industrious trader with the weight 
of their overbearing and overwhelm- 
ing wealth. They who had enriched 
themselves in the course of regular 
and honourable commerce, withdrew 
from business, and left the field to 
others Feudal tyranny had passed 
away, and moneyed tyranny had not 
yet arisen in its stead—a tyranny baser 
in its origin, not more merciful in its 
operations, and with less in its ap- 
pendages to redeem it. Trade in the 
old days was a school of thrift and 
probity, as much as of profit and loss,” 
&e. 

We have been trying to decypher 
some of the hieroglyphics in the last 
pages; we found them too easy to 
give any pleasure in continuing them. 

Roso.—Robert Southey. 

Harco.—Hartley Coleridge. 

Samro.—Samuel Rogers. 

Theho.—Theodore Hook. 

Heneco.—H. Nelson Coleridge. 

Thojama.—Thomas James Mackin- 
tosh? (doubtful.) 
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Walaroso.—Walter Landor. Rob. 
Southey. 

Venarchly. Venerable Archdeacon 
Lyell. 

Satacoroso.—Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. Rob. Southey. 

Samrothomo.—Sam. Rogers. Tho- 
mas Moore. 

Verevfrawra.—Very Rev. Francis 
Wrangham. 

Thehojowicro.—Theod. Hook. John 
Wilson Croker. 

Isdisbendis. Is. Disraeli. Benja- 
min Disraeli. 

And now we have lifted up the mys- 
tic veil: we have pierced the cloud in 
which the Wizard of Keswick sate 
weaving his spells; we have found a 

-father for the stray child—we have 
physicked the Doctor ! 

We will now give the Doctor a co- 
nundrum for his elucidation, as he has 
favoured us with some for ours : 

Picnic — Pimini — Wipijomi — Jo- 
boni—Jogoni—W ipijogonijomijoboni. 





Life of Edmund Kean. 2 vols. 


WE are afraid that the palmy days 
of the sons and daughters of Thespis 
are passed ; and that the biography of 
the best of them would excite little 
interest. We are entitled to make this 
assertion ; for what could be supposed 
to offer a richer treat to the drama- 
loving public than the lives of the first 
actor since the days of Garrick, and 
the first actress, beyond all compe- 
tition, who ever trod the boards, com- 
posed by two eminent poets of the 
age; and yet Mr. Campbell’s Life of 
Mrs. Siddons, and Mr. Proctor’s Bi- 
ography of Kean, are either treated 
with ridicule or neglect. ‘The players 
and I are luckily no friends,’ is the 
motto of the public. Mr. Campbell, 
however, we believe, repeats to his 
friends,—‘ Populus me sibilat, at mihi 
plaudo ipse domi, simul ac nummos 
contemplor in arca.’ That is, Mr. 
Campbell rejoices when he touches 
his publisher’s four hundred pounds : 
and we trust Mr. Proctor has been 
placed on a level with his brother 
bard. Mr. Proctor has endeavoured 
to account for the growing neglect of 
the stage, and has mentioned many 
causes which probably all unite in 
producing it. We think, however, 
that late hours alone will not be suf- 
9 


ficient ; because at Paris the dinner- 
hour is nearly as late as in London; 
but if united to our habits of dinner- 
society, it will. In France, the din- 
ner and wine are dispatched in a rea- 
sonable time; yet allowing ample 
space for wits to talk, misses to flirt, 
and honest men to eat their fill. It 
is very usual after that, for the vi- 
sitors to relieve the hospitable host, 
by adjourning to the theatre, and re- 
turning afterwards to conversation or 
a petit souper, as may be. Now this is 
natural; but reason and taste are two 
different things. Accordingly, John 
Bull, when he goes out to graze at 
seven on some goodly pasture, cannot 
be persuaded to leave it till he can go 
home with a headache, from four or 
five hours’ infusion of strong politics 
with stronger port, leaving the players 
to their own amusements. This ‘is 
ungracious; andasitis not the etiquette 
for Mrs. Bull or the Miss Heifers and 
Master Calves to go to the theatre 
without Mr. Bull, and as she is ex- 
pected to stay at home to pour out his 
tea, and mix his brandy and water, 
why the ‘ beggarly account of empty 
boxes’ is elucidated without difficulty. 
Something must be said, too, of the 
altered habits of the times. We re- 
member seeing bishops at plays: 
bowing deans, and well-fed preben- 
daries, in white gloves, with critical 
opera-glasses, were a common sight. 
The clergy saw no impropriety in 
listening to Macbeth, and endeavour- 
ing to preach big like Kemble in Corio- 
lanus. All this is altered: not only 
the pastors, but the serious part of 
their flock avoid the opprobrium of a 
theatre—as Satan’s head-quarters, his 
sanctum sanctorum, his favorite sa- 
loon. Then, new comforts are accu- 


mulated at home—books, magazines 


(the Gentleman’s for instance), piano- 
fortes for the girls, flutes for the boys, 
little family concerts, dances—what 
not? All this is sadly against the 
players: such as would take the 
laughter from Munden’s eye, extend 
that breadth of continent that stretches 
between the bluff point of Liston’s 
nose (Liston-ness) and his upper lip, 
and make Harley grin like M‘Clise’s 
veil’d Prophet. However, it is our 
intention to stick to them to the last. 
We believe with Hamlet, that it is for 
our advantage: we look on them as 
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goodly gentlemen and well - favoured, 
—gentlemen who are pleased to take 
infinite trouble for our delectation. 
As for the ladies, we cannot spare one 
of them: we form our domestic models 
after them: our cook is dressed after 
Mrs. Orger; Betty, our house-maid, 
after Mrs. Humby; Mrs. Honey in 
her brown riding-habit, is the very 
model which we take for Athelinda 
our eldest daughter, now coming out. 
Mrs. Yates’s natural affectation, or 
affected naturalism, is dear to our 
heart : we once wrote a poem to her, 
called ‘ Victorine,’ but she overlooked 
it— Victorine probably miscarried. 
We will let no one scold us but good 
Mistress Tayleure. Mrs. Glover, we 
hope to see sneering, snarling, sulk- 
ing and sniffling, for many winters 
tocome. Ah! Madame! we have not 
forgotten you!—no, no! from Lady 
Teazle to Janette, you are all perfect. 
We won’t notice Mrs. Keeley—we 
know the size of Keeley’s ‘ Sir, here’s 
my card!’ we recollect his awful look 
with fear. Ladies, good evening, and 
a successful season. . 
With regard to Mr. Proctor’s Life 
of Kean, we are not at all inclined to 
review it (if it admitted it) with se- 
verity. He has evidently thrown it off 
with a light and careless hand, tap- 
ping his snuff-box like Gibbon, or get- 
ting up to light a pastile, or answer- 
ing a note from Rogers, or arranging 
a nosegay from Lady Holland, or 
discoursing with Mr. Dyce on the 
Unities, or solving a question of law 
from a young barrister on ‘vicious 
intromission ;’—as if the artist was 
above his work. There is too much 
flippancy in some parts, as in the 
preface, and a little queerness in 
others: but how the biography, if it 
were to be written at all, was to be 
written with gravity, we cannot ima- 
gine. What would be thought of this 
scene narrated by that eminent and 
succinct biographer Dr.Edward Nares, 
or Dr. M‘Crie:—‘‘ A thundering rap 
is heard at the door : the footman, with 


an approximation toa grin on his face, . 


enters and announces, ‘ Master Carey, 
Ma’am.’ ‘Master Carey?’ was the 
inquiry. ‘ Yes, Ma’am, he comes from 
his mother Miss Carey, who brings 


the perfumery here to sell. He 
says he is Master Carey.’ ‘Show 
him up, by all means,” &c. Or the 
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following : ‘‘ Weare sorry to say that 
Sambo that night acquitted himself 
very indifferently ; he did not know a 
syllable of his part; he plunged and 
floundered amongst the sentences, 
casting up such a foam of words as 
bewildered everybody. He was never 
right, even by accident: he not only 
spoiled the part of Sambo, but that of 
Mrs. Mortimer also. So effectively 
bad was he, that Miss Chambers’s 
discontent made itself manifest in re- 
proaches. ‘It is very shameful, sir,’ 
said she, ‘that you should come upon 
the stage and not know one word of 
your part; you have spoiled my play.’ 
The incorrigible Sambo turned on his 
heel without replying; but went up to 
the manager and asked, with an em- 
phasis, ‘ Who the Devil is that?’” 
Now ‘not to laugh, exceeds all power 
of face ;’ and so we think Mr. Proctor 
right in not aiming at the claborate 
biography of a Harlequin; for Harle- 
quin after all was in all Kean’s charac- 
ters: draw off the fine tragic current 
from Richard, Shylock, or Othello, 
till it has done running clear, and the 
residuum will be, Harlequin. In 
private life, Harlequin: Harlequin, 
when he swam the Thames to get to 
Braintree theatre: Harlequin, when 
he brought back Cooke’s black ‘little 
toe, and made the actors kiss it: Har- 
lequin, up to the moment before his 
death, when he jumped out of bed, 
drank brandy, covered himself with a 
racoon skin, and squatted down in the 
corner of the room, and was found 
attempting to smoke a cigar.—Voila 
la role finie! Harlequin jumps down 
a trap-door, and disappears! We 
think Kean’s biography more adapted 
to the pencil than the pen; it would 
read exceedingly well if executed by 
H. B. in 22 plates; and would save 
the trouble of reading Mr. Proctor’s 
volumes. 

Plate 1. Kean, at two years of age, 
with his leys in irons, acts Cupid, in 
the opera of Cymon. 

Plate 2. Kean acts a little devil in 
Macbeth, kicks down a whole row of 
the other little devils; John Kemble 
much displeased, stalks away. 

Plate 3. Kean, at nine years old, 
with a frilled handkerchief and cocked 
riding-hat with feathers, acts Richard 
the Third to the admiration of sundry 
old ladies. 

3X 
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Plate 4. Kean with a rope round 
his waist, and a brass collar round his 
neck, with the words, ‘ Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane,’ dragged from a public- 
house, Vauxhall, by the beadle. 

Plate 5. Kean doubtful who was his 
father and mother; whether the Duke 
of Norfolk and Miss Tidswell, or a 
journeyman plasterer and Miss Carey. 
This never settled; supposed that he 
had no father—Terre filius—a true 
Harlequin. 

Plate 6. Kean nearly dead drunk, 
playing Osmyn to Mrs. Siddons’s 
Zara; uttering nonsense, drunken 
‘phrases, absurdities of all sorts. Mel- 
pomene looking at him in thunder. 

Plate 7. Kean, issuing from an ale- 
house, attacks a mail-coach, seizes the 
leaders, and after a magnificent strug- 
gle, is lodged in a watch-box ; at- 
tempts to fling his landlady out of 
window ; saved by her weight. 

Plate8. Kean acts Rolla at Swan- 
sea; the Virgin of the Sun played by 
Mrs. Kean within a week of her con- 
finement. 

Plate 9. Kean, after acting the mon- 
key Kankoo in Perouse, swears he will 
remain in the skin all night. Mrs. 
Kean remonstrates. The stench of the 
undressed skin, and the paint and 
varnish on his face when in bed with 
his wife—unbearable. This Plate 9, 
is a general favorite. 

Plate 10. Kean acts at Dumfries, 
to one person, who sat in the middle of 
the pit and paid sixpence.—N. B. The 
Managers scorned to return so small 
asum. 

Page 11. Mr. Kean, returning to his 
lodgings at Exeter at night, instead of 
opening the glass-door of the room, 
jumps Harlequin-fashion right through 
it. The several lodgers, in nightcaps, 
rush in, inalarm. Kean sets his arms 
a-kimbo, and begins rolling his black 
head round and round, quicker and 
quicker, quicker still; then making a 
sudden spring, cleared them all, and 
disappeared in the same way. 

Plate 12. Kean absent for three 
days ; boasted he had been doing a 
noble action: on inquiry, he had been 
drinking three days and three nights 
with a poor actor—to keep up his 
spirits. 

Plate 13. Kean in the slips of the 
Playhouse at Guernsey, crying out to 
the Manager, who was reading the 
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part of Charles 1. ‘ Go it, Hughes !— 
Well done, my boy!!—Bravo!’ and 
roaring with laughter at the agonies 
of Charles, till he was turned out. 

Plate 14. Kean, by the help of a 
Dictionary, masters the Latin lan- 
guage, and writes thus to Dr. Drury: 
*‘Itaad hoc etatis a pueritia fui, ut 
omnes labores periculo consueta ha- 
beam! !’ 

Plate 15. Kean seen by Davies 
the manager at Astley’s, with marks 
of paint on his face, like ruddle on 
the jaw of a sheep, packing up the 
painted canvass, when Mr. Saunders 
turns him round to the young chap 
wot had just thrown a summer- 
set behind his back, ‘I say, you 
Mister King Dick, if you don’t 
mind wot you’re arter, and pack up 
that’ere wan pretty tight, we shan’t 
be off before to-morrow; so mind 
your eye, my lad!’ 

Plate 16. Kean flings a bowl of hot 
punch in the Stage-Manager’s face, 
and strips to fight: the Stage- Manager 
retreats, Kean splitting his sides with 
laughter. N.B. Private plate for Mr. 
Raymond. 

Plate 17. Kean brought home drunk 
by six Irish watchmen ; sets off again; 
re-captured ; brought to the watch- 
house ; steals the key; defeats his six 
opponents :—all owing to the spirit of 
whiskey. 

Plate 18. Kean sets off for London, 
eight o’clock in the morning, broad 
daylight ; orders candles to be lighted, 
pistols loaded, ties them to his button- 
hole muzzle upwards, mounts the 
dicky with his servant.— Whiskey 
again. 

Plate 19. Goes to the Theatrical 
Dinner to meet the Duke of York; 
found himself that morning with a 
pair of black eyes; has them painted 
white and flesh-coloured by Mr. Har- 
ley; makes a speech: the Duke of 
York cries; Kean cries; all the actors 
cry. 
Plate 20. Kean in America; takes 
the name of ‘ Alantenouidet, chief of 
a tribe of Huron Indians’ ; rides a wild 
horse; gets drunk; paints his face 
and arms; wears skins of beasts; 
drinks more rum. 

Plate 21. At three in the morning, 
Kean sends for a hackney-coach, puts 
into it his portmanteau, a bottle of 
brandy, pistols, two lighted candles, 
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one in each pocket; gets in; ‘ Where 
shall we drive to? ’—‘ To H—1!’ was 
the answer.—‘ Very well, Sir ;’ said 
the servant, ‘ Coachee, go on!’ 

Plate 22. Called upon at the Hum- 
mums by a friend; found sitting up 
in bed, a buffalo-skin wrapt round 
him, a large hairy cap stuck full of 
feathers on his head, a scalping knife 
in his belt, and a tomahawk in his 
hand: a large tumbler of negus at the 
bed side. 

We think these twenty-two plates, 
with an additional one for his final 
scene, when he was discovered in his 
racoon-skin, smoking his cigar, like 
blue-nosed Billy of Exeter-Change 
notoriety :—we say, in these plates 
will be found Kean’s whole life illus- 
trated. Mr. Proctor’s book, all other 
books, may be dismissed; we give 
the pith, the marrow of the man— 
Veluti in speculo—here he is! Mr. 
Moxon may suppress his book, or 
rather manufacture it into a life of 
G. Frederick Cooke—it would want 
little alteration; he will not sell 
another copy as soon as our plates 
come out. 


Quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita Kenis. 





The Modern Dunciad, and other Poems. 
1835. 

DANIEL has fallen into the lion’s 
den, but without the good fortune of 
his predecessor; for the hungry lions 
issuing from their dark forests (their 
Black-woods), have broken his bones 
in pieces, ere ever he came to the bot- 
tom of the den. Now we have no 
desire, like vultures, to whom critics 
are often compared, to feed on the 
dead ; nor do we wish “ thrice to 
slay the slain;” therefore we shall 
leave Mr. Daniel’s carcase to the fowls 
of the air and the beasts of the field, 
Kuvecow ovwvorce te tract. All that 
will be left of him will be those por- 
tions of his frame that were the im- 
mediate instruments of his fall—‘ his 
skull and the palms of his hands:’ 
—the unworthy ministers of his de- 
sire to rise upon the ruin of his su- 
periors. 

In the name of common sense and 
common justice, what could make Mr. 
Dunciad Daniel fall foul of poet Bowles? 


—‘‘ while Bowles exists can satire 
want a dunce ?””—and why should he 
talk of wapine through the various 
productions of Mr. Bowles. Oh! 
Daniel, Daniel! set thy face toward 
the east, or where else thou likest ; but 
turn not, for thine own safety turn 
not, to the consecrated groves of Brem- 
hill, nor plant thy opprobrious and 
asinine hoof upon that sacred ground. 

Seriously, we cannot repress our 
earnest indignation at this unknown 
scribbler daring to pour his dirty or- 
dure, and the stinking offals of his 
half-digested reading, upon the poeti- 
cal reputation, the moral character, 
the genius, the taste, the amiable and 
virtuous mind of the venerable poet! 
If Daniel sees no beauty, no elegance, 
no refined graces, no delicate expres- 
sions, no poetic sensibility, no rich and 
picturesque painting in Mr. Bowles’s 
poetry, why let Daniel enjoy himself in 
his own sty—he has his own pottage to 
amuse him!—but why grunt out the 
confession of his want of taste, to his 
swinish brethren? There are men so 
formed as to be impassive to the touch 
of genius ;—deaf adders, who listen not 
to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. This cannot be help- 
ed. Non ex quovisligno. Silk purses 
would not easily be made out of friend 
Daniel’s ears; but when he calls Mr. 
Bowles ‘ profane,’ a ‘ dunce’ (p. 14), 
‘obscene,’ ‘ spiteful,’ desirous ‘ of 
base lucre,’ when he says that ‘ the 
obscenity and profaneness of Lord Byron, 
and his having poisoned the minds of 
future generations, have met with an 
advocate in the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles ;’ 
or that ‘ the author of Don Juan finds 
an appropriate apologist in the calum- 
niator of Pope ;’ when he says 


What now remains to blast my fame, 
And brand with infamy my name, 
But Bowles to write my Life ?— 


we really consider him as placed beyond 
the pale of any Christian forbearance ; 
and we feel assured that Mr. Bowles 
knows well enough how to defend his in- 
jured reputation. When he does rouse 
himself, the cave cf dulness,* where 





* ‘Dare, mirabiledictu, speak his mind,’ 
is a line of Mr. Daniel’s! and this is 
the person who censures Mr. Bowles’s 
poetry! Oh! age of Penny Magazines 
and Modern Dunciads! what art thou 
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Daniel resides, ‘ the imperial seat of 
fools,’ willtremble at hisapproach. We 
have done our duty; letthe publisher do 
his, and thus liberate himself from the 
suspicion of participating in the senti- 
ments of the author, by returning the 
unsold copies to the Grub-street from 
which they came, 


‘¢ Sign’d with that ichor which from Gods 
distils.’’ 





The Story of Justin Martyr, and other 
poems, by Richard Chevenix Trench, 
Perpetual Curate of  Curdridge 
Chapel, Hants. 12mo. 


THIS is one of the most pleasing 
volumes of poetry that has ever issued 
from Mr. Moxon’s ‘ boutique literaire.’ 
The poems are written in very good 
taste, after the best models; the ver- 
sification generally well suited to the 
subject; flowing, elegant, harmonious. 
The diction blameless. A few of the 
sonnets are not formed on the legiti- 
mate structure, which is undoubtedly 
a blemish, and should be amended. 
Such a poet as Mr. Trench must not 
plead the difficulty of the composition, 
for he has given us some very superior 
specimens. There is a very just and 
good tone of feeling throughout; his 
sentiments do honour to him as a 
poet, achurchman, anda citizen: and 
if his poetical conceptions are not of 
the very highest order—if there are 
not 


‘The thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn,’ . 


yet there is much that, in what we 
may call the middle style of poetry, is 
beautifully conceived, and tastefully 
and skilfully executed. The sonnet 
called ‘Gibraltar,’ has the defect we 
mentioned in its sixth and seventh 
lines ; but it is written with spirit and 
feeling : 





coming to? We are, however, seriously 
grieved at seeing the Aldine Anchor 
buried in this filth, We are sure the 
Dolphin that loves pure waters, will soon 
leave it: and that the Carp may be set 
up instead, a fish, as Walton saith, that 
loveth muddy places. Indeed the stock 
of Carp will be plentiful if many books 
of the same kind appear, and when the 
anchor is drawn up, if it is covered with 
such elime. 
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‘¢ England! we love thee better-than we 
know: [long 
And this I learn’d when, after wandring 
Mid people of another stock and tongue, 
I heard again thy martial music blow, 
And saw thy gallant children to and fro 
Pace, keeping ward at one of these huge 
gates, [culean Straits. 
Which, like twin-giants, watch the Her- 
When first I came in sight of that brave 
show, 
It made my very heart within me dance 
To think that those thy proud feet should 
advance 
Forward so far into the mighty sea— 
Joy was it, and exultation to behold 
Thine ancient standards, rich emblazonry, 
A glorious picture, by the wind unroll’d.’”’ 
We must give one more: 
To ———— 
‘¢ What maiden gathers flowers, who does 
not love? {mer bowers, 
And some have said, that none in Sum- 
Save lovers, wreathe them garlands of 
fresh flowers ? 
Oh Lady! of a purpose dost thou move 
Through garden walks, as willing to dis- 
rove [hand 
This gentle faith ; who with uncareful 
Hast cull’d a thousand thus at my com- 
mand, [wove. 
Wherewith thou hast this dewy garland 
There is no meaning in a thousand 
flowers— (part, 
One lily from its green stalk would’st thou 
Or pluck, and to my bosom I will fold 
One rose selected from these wealthy 
bowers, 
Up-gathering closely to its virgin heart 
An undivulged hoard of central gold.”’ 





Voyage round the World. By James 
Holman, R.N. Vol. II. and III. 


THE peculiar circumstance, depri- 
vation of sight, under which Lieut. 
Holman has travelled and compiled 
his work, cannot fail to elicit the com- 
passion and kind sympathy of a Chris- 
tian public, and to impart an artificial 
and almost unparalleled degree of in- 
terest to his literary productions :— 
even our own impartial nature and 
habits have relaxed much of their 
wonted severity, whilst lamenting that 
a spirit so enterprizing and insatiate 
should be fettered by his melancholy 
and afflictive visitation. Our author 


has assumed that his travels being 
merely a relation of facts, he is respon- 
sible only for his treatment of them. 
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We however would advance a step 
further and inquire whether these 
facts, which he has adduced, are suf- 
ficiently momentous and interesting 
to deserve the time and attention of 
the public mind? To the scholar and 
the advocate of science—to the bo- 
tanist and zoologist—to the sons of 
geography, mineralogy, and geognosy, 
the work is indeed a blank; all is 
barren from’ Dan to Beersheba, and 
the glories of a tropical landscape, or 
the flora and fauna of an equatorial 
clime, are sought for in vain amongst 
pages penned by one who is (to say 
the least) physically incapacitated 
either for travel or science. The Lieu- 
tenant narrates, in the second volume 
of his work, his journey to Rio Ja- 
neiro in the Brazils, from Gongo Soco 
in the mining district, where we learn 
he descended into the gold mine, and 
felt heartily glad to regain the upper 
regions, and wash himself in an im- 
mense bowl of warm water; but his 
knowledge and observation during his 
seventeen days’ journey is entirely con- 
fined to the mule he rode, the inequa- 
lities of the ground, the gross food he 
eat, the names of his companions, and 
the hovels where he reposed. Even 
this is deteriorated by the log-like 
method he has adopted in the recital. 
From thence he visits the Cape colony, 
where he is informed of a most won- 
derful phenomenon, which we shall 
transcribe for the benefit of our readers’ 
faith : 


‘* In the evening I accompanied Mr, 
and Mrs. Le Seur in their pleasure wag- 
gon (which is the fashionable carriage of 
this part of the colony), to the widow De 
Troit’s farm, close to the Hartebeest 
river, near which I examined a perpendi- 
cular mass of rock, the front of which is 
quite smooth, said to be worn by the 
friction of wild elephants, who rub them- 
selves against it.’’ 


We should surmise that now the 
rock is polished, it must have lost its 
tickling properties, and no longer be 
resorted to by the wild elephants for 
the purpose of titillation, but by the 
Hottentot boors to commemorate the 
sagacity of a Yahoo. 

Subsequently, we have a sail to the 
Isle of France and Madagascar, where 
the curtain seasonably drops. This 
work, in ordinary cases, would have 
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been esteemed an excellent orbituary 
and register of his friends’ names and 
habits, whilst posterity will be grati- 
fied by a correct catalogue of every 
family who have courteously invited 
its editor to partake of a cup of bohea, 
or a lean mutton chop. Indeed a 
copy is indispensible to every colonial 
traveller, as affording the latest infor- 
mation on the quality of the hacks at 
each farm, the number of falls and 
casualties he may fairly anticipate, the 
quality of the food, the state of the 
roads, and a list of the best waggon 
makers. Change but the names, and 
the narrative would as aptly charac- 
terize Iceland or Greenland, as the 
forests of Brazil or the heathbearing 
Cape. Surely if sight (as it must be 
confessed) is indispensibly necessary 
to the publishing disciple of travel, 
the Lieutenant would act wisely were 
he to direct his energies and contem- 
plation to some other object more be- 
neficial to the public, and more suitable 
to his physical powers, yet equally 
conducive to the satisfaction of a libe- 
ral mind, and no less adapted for ex- 
citing the benevolent feelings of the 
community in which his lot of life is 
cast. ; 

The third volume continues the tra- 
vels of our author from the island of 
Madagascar to the Comoro Isles, Zan- 
zibar, the Seychelles, Mauritius, Cey- 
lon, and the eastern coast of Indoostan, 
from whence he embarks for China. 
The style of this volume is identical 
with the former one, and after exclud- 
ing the extracts made from other 
works, which are profuse, we could 
scarcely fancy ourselves beyond the 
precincts of Old England, were it not 
for the expressions of palms, cocoa- 
nuts, date toddy, and quids of chunam. 
As in the preceding tome, no host is 
passed by without due thanks, and 
the honour of having his name, pedi- 
gree, and titles, registered and pro- 
pounded. We cannot withhold our 
concern that Mr. H. who appears emi- 
nently fond of the Seychelles harpz, 
did not contrive to bait his line for 
those exquisite shells, the Melanie, 
found in their fresh water streams. 
Perhaps the acquisition of these may 
tempt him to resume his erratic excur- 
sions to the land of double cocoa-nuts 
and the abode of the leaf-fly. 
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Letters for the Poor on Religious 
Subjects. By the Author of ‘ Twelve 
plain Sermons preached in a Village 
Church.’ 


THERE is nothing which good taste 
could reject, and certainly nothing 
which piety would not approve, in 
the excellent little work before us. 
The style is perfectly familiar, even to 
the greatest extent, but neither vulgar 
nor mean. The subjects are judicious- 
ly chosen; and the arguments by which 
they are enforced, are well disposed 
and unfolded. We wish the author 
had added one more Letter on the great 
prevailing vice of the Poor—viz. their 
disregard of Truth; and that he had 
urged upon them the wickedness which 
produces it, the mischief it creates, 
the debasement of the moral principle 
that follows it; and that he had de- 
clared to them that Christianity is so 
opposed to it, that the liar cannot be 
called a Christian ; but that he is the 
follower of him who is the father of 
lies. The extent to which this crime 
prevails among the lower orders is 
dreadful! It is practised without 
scruple, without shame, without re- 
morse: and it has done more to lower 
them in the estimation of those who 
are interested in their welfare, than 
any other thing. We hope to find 
this subject treated of in the next 
edition of this valuable little book. 
Drunkenness is not an habitual vice 
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among the peasantry; and a man can- 
not be a thief without loss of his 
character. Swearing is not practised 
but by the worst part; but falsehood, 
we are grieved to say, is tco common 
to all; men, women,and children, 
absolutely live in an atmosphere of it ; 
from petty prevarications, to the most 
conflicting and daring inventions ; 
and, as we have said, it has gone to 
that extent as no longer to be esti- 
mateda crime. Even in the rank 
of the rural population, far above 
the poor, there is no conscientious 
love and reverence of truth; they do 
not know its worth; they do not feel 
that it is the firm foundation of all 
other virtues, and that the absence of 
it always betrays a mind deficient in 
moral discipline, and utterly ignorant 
of religious principle. 

We do not extract from any par- 
ticular parts of this book; for it is 
very cheap, so all may buy it; it is 
very well written, and all should read 
it. Besides, it is not that kind of 
work whose excellence is seen by ex- 
tracts of particular passages ; it is the 
general tone, the spirit that pervades 
all parts of it, the zeal, the earnest- 
ness, the anxious desire, the good 
feeling, the sympathy with those 
to whom it is addressed, that form, as 
it were, a tint or colouring which per- 
vades the whole ; and which is weak- 
ened by separation. 





Harrow School Books. 

No. 1. Philosophia Greca.—It is im- 
possible not to feel satisfied with the ex- 
cellent selection made in this volume, and 
with the accuracy with which every needful 
assistance is given tothe young scholar, in a 
brief commodious form. Perhaps we our- 
selves should have hesitated about the ex- 
tracts from Elian, a writer distinguished 
by no gracefulness of style, nor fidelity of 
narration ; but at p. 382 a reason is given 
for the insertion of some extracts,—utpote 
lectu facilia, et animo perjucunda. The 
whole of Longinus is very properly includ- 
ed in this volume, as it is a work which 
would suffer much from division. The 
appendixes are accurate and useful, and 
the whole bears the marks of a scholar’s 
hand. We are glad the editor has done 
justice to Mr. Clinton’s learned work— 
*¢ Paucula his excerptis loco Supplementi 
addidimus, in quibus adornandis non raro 


Fastos Hellenicos, magne illud diligentize 
et ingenii opus, compilavimus.’’ 

No. 2. Historia Greca.—This volume 
contains the first and fifth books of Hero- 
dotus; the first andsecond books of Thu- 
cydides; the third book of Xenophon; two 
orations of Lysias ; eight of Demosthenes; 
and extracts from Polybius. The object 
which the editor had in view, was in his 
own language—In eligendis et excerpen- 
dis quibusdam Historicis Grecis, id pre- 
precipue ex proposito erat, ut rerum ges- 
tarum series quam maxime continua flueret. 
This selection is made with due delibera- 
tion and knowledge; nor do we know that 
it could be improved. 

No. 3. Musa Greca.—Of Homer, the 
editor very properly does not give the 
disjecta membra Poete. He commences 


therefore with Hesiod, and goes down- 
wards through ‘ Sappho, Alczus, Pindar, 
Aristophanes Com: Poet: fragm., Poete 
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Bucolici, Aratus, Ap. Rhodius, Callima- 
chus, Meleager, Dion. Periegesis, Oppian. 
To the volume are appended Excerpta, 
from Herman’s admirable treatise de Versu 
Heroico. 

No. 4. Historie Romane.—The ex- 
tracts are from Sallust, Cicero, Livy, 
Cesar, Florus, C. Nepos, V. Paterculus, 
and Tacitus. The appendices of Roman 
Money—the Kalendar—the family of the 
Cesars—and the Roman Roads in Bri- 
tain, are judiciously added, and remove 
any difficulty which might occur to young 
students on these subjects. 

We have no doubt but that these works 
have been formed with the greatest care, 
and certainly they are executed in an 
admirable manner. We firmly believe 
that sound scholarship and a familiar 
acquaintance with the great writers of 
antiquity, is, if not the only, yet the 
best and surest foundation of a fine 
discriminating taste, and the greatest as- 
sistant of genius ; while the. beautiful and 
philosophical language in which their 
works are conveyed to the mind, forms in 
itself a study of great value. It is not in 
the power of every one to be a Porson, or 
a Herman: it is not necessary that all 
should pursue the Greek language into the 
most subtle analysis of its structure, or the 
refined intricacy of its idioms; but it is 
highly advantageous that the early years 
of youth should be employed in contem- 
plating the finest models of eloquence and 
genius ; and on the very same principles 
that sculpture should be studied from the 
chisel of Phidias, and painting from the 
pencil of Raphael and Titian ; so the kin- 
dred arts of poetry and eloquence, which 
minister to the delights of life, and add a 
fresh charm and dignity to human pur- 
suits, should be sought where they are 
acknowledged to have shone with peculiar 
splendour, on the shores of Greece and 
Italy. If we have long and justly been 
able to boast of those high accomplish- 
ments which have distinguished the 
bar, the pulpit, and the senate; which 
appeared with such lustre in the speeches 
of a Dunning and a Mansfield; in the 
sermons of a Barrow and a Bentley; and 
in those noble orations which have immor- 
talized the names of Chatham and of Fox ; 
surely the early foundation of that know- 
ledge which inspired, and that taste which 
guided them, is to be traced to the admi- 
rable system of education which these 
great men received in our public schools. 
Of these schools Harrow has always 
been among the most eminent, and she 
can look back with a mother’s pride to 
a series of illustrious men, who would 
shrink from no competition, either in the 
vigour of their talents, the variety of their 
attainments, the correctness of their learn- 


ing, or the utility and elegance of their 
productions ; that series of scholars which 
rose up with such splendour under the 
names of a Jones, a Parr, and a Sumner ; 
which has continued with the scarcely 
inferior ones of a Drury and a Butler; and 
which extends to the present day, with 
unimpaired brilliancy, while it boasts an 
Aberdeen, a Byron, and a Peel.—‘ Stet 
fortuna domus.’ 





Belford Regis ; or Sketches of a Coun- 
try Town. By M. Russell Mitford. 3 vols. 
—tThese are very delightful volumes; we 
think quite equal in graphic skill, in ease, 
spirit, and elegance of narration, to any 
other previous ones.“ They must be a 
great treat to the inhabitants of Reading, 
who, though warned not to consider Miss 
Mitford’s characters as portraits of them- 
selves, must yet be highly gratified by 
such a rich influx of additional society. 
Long after the present race of inhabitants 
are gathered to their fathers, Miss Mit- 
ford’s spirited creations will be as fresh 
as ever: indeed they alone will form the 
perpetual, immoveable, irresponsible Cor- 
poration ; they will be asked for by all the 
strangers, and we think the chief draw- 
back to the worthy burgesses of Reading 
in the perusal of these volumes, will be 
seeing themselves thrown into the shade, 
by their more brilliant and fascinating 
fellow-townsmen, the silent uwmbre of 
their civic feasts; who tenant the best 
houses, enjoy the highest reputation, are 
invited to the most select entertainments, 
say the very best things, feed on the most 
sumptuous fare ;—and are exempted from 
contributing to the taxes, paving, light- 
ing, watch, church, and other rates: and 
in fact enjoy a most enviable, luxurious 
existence. Such is Stephen Lane the 
butcher ; prosperity be with him !—may 
the flesh-fly never taint his beef! may 
his house-lamb be always in request!— 
Then Mrs. Hollis the fruiterer, with her 
grand-daughter Patty—blessings be on 
her! In the simplicity of our hearts, we 
ourselves could have been the rivals of 
Andrew Graham and Samuel Vicars. But 
we must reluctantly quit this fascinating 
society. We have taken a peep into the 
ball-room ; we have seen the competition 
for the silver arrow; we went, though it 
rained, to Belford races; and now we 
must reluctantly hasten back to our avo- 
cations, secure of finding our friends the 
the inhabitants of Belford, quite as well 
as when we left them, whenever we re- 
turn. That Miss Mitford may herself 
partake of this statu-quo existence, the 
perpetuum ver in which her friends and 
neighbours are flourishing, that her lost 





stock of geraniums may soon be repaired,* 


and that she may flourish in crane’s-bills 
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as in goose-quills, is the fervent wish of 
her kinsman, her admirer, and her friend. 





A Treatise on Marine Surveying, by 
Thomas Charles Robson, of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Service. 8vo. 
pp- 236, with plates—During the resi- 
dence of this gentleman in India, he had, 
as he informs his readers, frequent occa- 
sion to regret the want of such a text- 
book as that which he now offers to the 
public ; and, taking advantage of the ex- 
perience which he had the opportunity of 
acquiring under Captain D. Ross, the 
marine surveyor-general of India, he en- 
deavoured to supply the deficiency by com- 
piling this volume. It commences with 
a treatise on plane trigonometry, as ap- 
plied to marine surveying; to this is 
added a clear and minute description of 
the instruments best adapted to that pur- 
pose; together with a treatise on the prac- 
tice of surveying under all circumstances, 
and a table of logarithms, from an unit to 
ten thousand ; a table of logarithmic sines 
and tangents, and a table of natural sines. 
The labour and talent necessarily employ- 
ed in the compilation of such a volume as 
this, not less than the practical import- 
ance of the subject, are calculated to re- 
commend it extensively to the notice of 
the maritime service of the country; to 
whom we trust it will prove a valuable 
auxiliary in a department of their duties 
intimately connected with the national 


prosperity. 





Treatise on Hydrocephalus, by William 
Griffith, 4.R.C.S.&c.1835.—An account 
of the symptoms and mode of treatment 
of a most afflicting disorder ; the utility of 
which is by no means confined to the pro- 
fession of which the author is a distin- 
guished member and teacher. 





England, an Historical Poem, by S.W. 
Ord. Second part. 1835.—In our review 
of the first part of this poem, we gave 
praise to Mr. Ord for the copiousness and 
flow of his versification, and the spirit and 
elegance of his descriptions ; and we are 
glad to extend our approbation to this new 
volume. We still do not think his plan 
well chosen; and that the ease with 
which his thoughts flow into verse, often 
leads him to a redundancy of expression. 
He is too fond of the exclamation Oh! and 
the verb ‘do’ and ‘did.’ There are a 
few incorrect passages. At p. 202, he 
has given a wrong quantity to the middle 
syllable of Ixion—‘ And Phaeton Ixion’s 
fall,’ &c. P. 189, he has accented Anna 
Boleyn, on the last syllable ; and so 184; 
and so Westminster, p. 117. What does 


he mean---‘ by hearing the jar melodious 
10 
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of the spheres?’ P. 76, is an expression 
very unpoetical and inelegant—‘ the lonely 
hills, like sweaty giants stood.’ P. 51, 
‘ a fine old abbey,’ ought to be fined. P. 
18, ‘ And of Orleans missioned damsel’s 
pain.’ Why is the second syllable made 
long? These are small blemishes; but 
with others should be removed. The 
poem does Mr. Ord great credit, but wants 
a careful revision. What is the mistake 
in the following passage ?—p. 238, 
‘ And thou hast silken eyebrows highly 
spread 
Upon thy snowy chin, and cheeks most 
fair.’ 





Scripture Biography. By the Rev. R. 
W. Evans. Second Series.—A work of 
piety, knowledge, and taste. 

Rosomond Gray. Recollections of 
Christ’s Hospital. By C. Lamb. 1835.— 
Mr. Lamb in his own style hath neither 
peer nor follower. We hope he is now 
quietly seated with the company he likes, 
Burton, Fuller, and Ben Jonson — with 
perhaps old Burbage and Penkethman 
dropping in. We never shall forget our 
suppers at Islington—Miss Lamb (truly 
Agna Dei) opening the door, and Lamb 
preceding us up stairs. 


‘ Summum properabat Lambere tectum.’ 





The Art of being Happy. From the 
French of M. Droz. By B. H. Draper. 
—Monsieur Droz’s reputation as a mo- 
ralist and elegant writer is well known. 
The present work abounds in sensible re- 
flections on the situation and duties of 
men; and contains admirable rules for the 
guidance of their conduct. Early educa- 
tion is the basis of all good. It is in the 
moral world as in the natural,—if the 
seed is not sown in spring, the ground will 
be barren for the remainder of the year. 





Evolutions of the Power aud Operation 
of Numbers, &c. By Thomas Smith.— 
We cheerfully bear our testimony to the 
clearness, and precision, and good arrange- 
ment of this work. We can detect no- 
thing superfluous, and we can discover no 
deficiency. 





Memoir of the Rev.G. T. Bedell, D.D* 
By Stephen H. Tyng. 1835.—Books such 
as these can never be read without profit. 
In the character of the subject of biogra- 
phy there is nothing dubious, there is no 
compromise of principles to be found, no 
sacrifice of right: it is the picture of a 
religious heart, of a duteous and faithful 
spirit, and of an obedient life. : 
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Minor Morals. By J. Bowring. Part 
I. and IT, 1835.—We have no objection 
to Mr. Bowring’s stories, as far as they 
go, though they are not so well written as 
we should have expected, and in natural 
history some deficiencies and mistakes 
occur. For the system on which he founds 
his morals, we are at total and uncompro- 
mising variance wi:h him. 





Sermons, by the Rev. W. Allen, late 
Minister of Peel, Lancashire. Vol. II. 
1835.—We have not lately met with a 
volume of plain, practical discourses that 
we prefer to the present. Indeed, we think 
their superiority to many is manifest. 
The doctrines are truly scriptural—the 
feeling warm, pure, and devout—the argu- 
ments and illustrations parallel and clear 
—the language suitable to the subject and 
purpose of the preacher. 





Diary of a Solitaire, §c. 1805. 8vo.— 
A very worthy Quaker’s journal during a 
short visit to Switzerland. The informa- 
tion in the book is trifling, but the feeling 
and principles excellent. 





Theological Treatises, by the Rev. John 
Howe. With a Memoir of the Author. 
By Thomas Taylor. (Sacred Classics.) — 
These treatises are well selected. Howe 
was a man whose spirit was deeply and 
fervently Christian. His writings are in- 
ferior to none in their power of awakening 
the conscience, moving the feelings, and 
forcing the massive truths of Christianity 
into the heart. We have often lamented 
that his writings were not more generally 
read and esteemed. The memoir is very 
creditably written. 





Lectures on Homelitics and Preaching. 
By Ebenezer Porter, D.D. with a Preface, 
by J. Jones. 1835.—A book containing 
much judicious advice and much solid in- 
struction, of which the younger clergy 
would do well to avail themselves. This 
work and Mr. H. Raikes’s leave little to be 
desired. 

Dr. Adam Clarke's Christian Theology. 
Selected by Samuel Dunn. 1835.—We 
like the plan of this little work, and wish 
it were generally adopted ; presenting as 
it does the leading opinions—the great 
landmarks raised by the author in the field 
of knowledge, and which are of invaluable 
use in divinity to his followers. A short 
but well drawn-up life is prefixed. 








The History of Jamaica. Bya Native 
Military Officer. 1835.—A compendious, 
useful little book. The history of the 
dreadful insurrection is authentic and of 
high interest. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. IV. 
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Italy and Italian Literature. By Chas. 
Herbert, Esq. 1835.—There was no par- 
ticular occasion for this book, and little 
novelty in it; but we hope it is onlya 
precursor of more learned works ; a sign 
to us that the author is endeavouring to 
break up the rich field of Italian literature, 
and bring home his spoils. 





Frithiof’s Saga,a Scandinavian Legend. 
Translated from the Swedish of Esaias 
Tegner. By the Rev.W. Strong, A.M.— 
This is a very interesting and curious poem 
of the Bishop of Wexio; and Mr. Strong 
would have deserved the gratitude of the 
public, had his version been more faithful 
to the original, and less ornamented. Mr. 
Strong has the command of poetical lan- 
guage, and some parts of his version are 
pleasing and spirited ; but he has not kept 
in mind that the foundation of all good 
poetry is simplicity. His prose is subject 
to the same animadversion. With these 
corrections we should hope Mr. Strong 
will pursue his researches in the field of 
northern literature. He cannot take a 
better guide for his style than Mr. Her- 
bert’s. 





The Doom of Giallo, by J. Boaden, Esq. 
8vo.—Mr. Boaden has availed himself of 
a hint in Mr. Beckford’s Letters on Italy, 
to fill up a sketch which that great artist 
had left. Whether Mr. Boaden has 
worked in the spirit of the original, we 
cannot say: his book is not deficient in 
talent; but the subjectis to us exceedingly 
displeasing, and in some parts revolting 
against good principles and good feeling ; 
and moreover the latter part of the work 
sinks rapidly in its interest, and ‘ drags 
its slow length along.’ We wish Mr. 
Boaden to stick to his biography, where 
we always meet him with pleasure. A 
work, well and faithfully composed, and 
written with spirit and fellow-feeling, to 
be called, ‘ Reminiscences of Actors and 
Actresses,’ beginning with the rise of 
John Kemble, and ending with the death 
of Kean, would be well received ; and we 
think from no one more acceptable than 
from Mr. Boaden. What ought not the 
lives and conversation of Quick, Munden, 
Suett, Fawcet, Banister, Emery, Lewis, 
and Mathews to produce: nor would the 
interest excited by the daughters of 
Thalia, be less. We wish Mr. Boaden 
would ponder our request ;—we wish yet 
more, that he would comply with it. 





Outre-Mer ; or a Pilgrimage to the 
Old World. By an American. 2 vols.— 
As a book of light reading, the present 
may pass. Some of the tales are far bet- 
ter executed than others. That of Mas- 
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ter Franc and the Monk of St. Anthony, 
known so well in Mr. Colman’s verse, 
is spoiled in the American’s prose. With 
the ‘ Old English Prose Romances’ the 
author is but imperfectly acquainted : the 
chapter on the poetry of Spain, is as good 
as any; that on Italy is entertaining. 





Meditation, with Self-examination for 
every Day in the Year. 12mo.— One 
of those excellent little works, which, 
eomposed with judgment and piety, can 
never fail to purify and strengthen the 
heart, to keep the conscience active, and 
the flame of devotion alive. 





The Adopted. Canto 1. 1834.—We give . 


the cxrx stanza. The Poet is speaking of 

a bud. 

Perhaps ’twill break forth a distorted 
flower, 

Like an ironic smile of some one stung. 

While with a conscious pride compelled to 
cower 

To an unworthy wielder of the wrong. 

Perchance it may exert it’s native power, 

And beauteously burst thro’ all that’s flung 

Around but to entangle—’ twill not die 

Without a struggle thro’ a colder sky. 





The Way of Peace lost and regained, 
by the Author of the ‘‘ Bread of Deceit.’’ 
—An excellent little treatise ; but occa- 
sionally the language is too elevated for 
those to whom it is intended to be of ser- 
vice. 

1. A Sermon, preached at St. Martin’s- 
in the Fields, in aid of the Royal Dispen- 
sary for Defects of the Ear, by Richard 
Lord Bishop of Derry. 1834, 


2. Observations on the Preservation of 
Hearing, &c. by J. W. Curtis, ec. 1834. 

The first of these little tracts is written 
in good taste, and with that sound and 
rational piety which we expect to meet 
with in the productions of our learned and 
enlightened prelates. The second is a 
very interesting publication, by a person 
of great eminence in that particular branch 
of surgery which relates to the important 
organs of hearing. The observations more 
particularly on the use of ear-trumpets 
are worthy of deep attention. 





Some Account of the Manor of Hal- 
ing, in the parish of Croydon, Surrey ; 
with notices of the Family of Gaye, of 
that place. By G. Steinman Steinman, 
Esq. F.S.A. F.L.S. Author of a His- 
tory of Croydon. Imp. 8vo. pp. 80.— 
Mr. Steinman having, since the publica- 
tion of his History of Croydon, collected 
several additional particulars relative to 
the manor of Haling, particularly docu- 
ments from the Exchequer-office and the 
Chapter-house, and pedigrees of War- 
ham, Gardiner, and Parker-Hamond, has 
communicated the result to the ‘‘ Collec- 
tanea Topographica et Genealogica;’’ and 
now again has amplified his Memoir, by 
some biographical additions, into the pre- 
sent brochure, of which only twenty-five 
copies are privately printed. Its princi- 
pal features are, a biography of Sir Henry 
Gage, the gallant Governor of Oxford for 
Charles I.; another of his brother Thomas 
Gage, the historian of the West Indies, to 
whom ‘ we may attribute the possession 
of Jamaica;’’ and notices of some other 
remarkable members of the same family. 
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NEW STATUES. 


The statue of the late King of Bavaria, 
Maximilian Joseph, in bronze, was, on 
the 5th Sept. placed in front of the new 
Palace at Munich. It weighs, including 
the pedestal and the attributes, 400 quin- 
tals. The pedestal is 30 feet high. Its 
inauguration took place on October 13, 
during the annual popular festival. 

The bronze statue of Cuvier, by Da- 
vid, has been erected at his native town of 
Montbelliard, and its inauguration was 
celebrated on his birth-day, Aug. 23, with 
great ceremony. Deputations from seve- 
ral learned bodies were present, and va- 
rious orations were delivered in honour of 
the occasion. ‘The house in which Cu- 
vier first saw the light was tastefully de- 
corated, and the following inscription 


ARTS. 


placed on it, “ Ici naquit G. Cuvier, le 
23 Aoit, 1769.” The banquet was suc- 
ceeded by a grand concert and ball. 


PAINTINGS AT AVIGNON. 


The Society for the Preservation and 
Description of Historical Monuments in 
France, have appropriated a part of their 
funds to making copies of the beautiful 
fresco paintings, which decorate the walls 
and ceilings of the ancient palace of the 
Popes at Avignon. M. Baptiste Reboul, 
a young artist of much promise, is to un- 
dertake the work. 





Select Views of the Remains of Ancient 
Monuments in Greece, at present existing ; 
Jrom drawings taken and coloured on the 
spot in the year 1833. By William Cole, 
Architect. folio. (Ackermann.)—There 
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is an evident care and fidelity in the exe- 
cution of these plates, as if it had been 
the artist’s chief aim to give an accurate 
idea of the scene represented,—a veri- 
similitude, which, we fear, must often be 
very deficient in those views, however 
beautiful, which are now so frequently 
manufactured from the hasty sketches 
of amateur travellers, with ‘‘ the effect 
added” from the prolific imagination of an 
artist at home. Inthus awarding to Mr. 
Cole due credit for that accuracy which 
ought ever to characterise the works of 
the architect, it is necessary to add, in 
order to obviate a false conception of the 
nature of his plates, that they are not 
wkat are generally known as architectural 
drawings, but picturesque general views, 
displaying as much of the perennial beau- 
ties of nature as of the desolated ruins of 
ancient art. They consist of twelve folio 
views, coloured after the drawings which, 
he tells us, were finished on the spot; ten 
of them representing the most striking 
architectural scenes at Athens, and two 
from Corinth. The period when they 
were taken, in 1833, was one peculiarly 
favourable for the object. “ The author 
was so fortunate as to arrive at Athens in 
May, just after the Greeks had evacuated 
the town. The Parthenon, the Erec- 
theum, the Temple of the Winds, and the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, with- 
out one intervening fragment to obstruct 
the view, were relieved against the clear 
sky, in isolated majesty and beauty, amidst 
the records of the destruction from which 
they had been almost miraculously pre- 
served; and the Acropolis, as seen from 
the remaining columns of the Temple of 
Jupiter, formed a coup-d’ceil that cannot 
be described. Before the author left 
Greece, many of the most striking views 
were again obstructed by buildings.” 
These circumstances give a peculiar value 
to this very interesting and beautiful work 
of Mr. Cole. 





Fac-similes of Historical and Literary 
Curiosities ; accompanied by etchings of 
Interesting Localities ; engraved and litho- 
graphed by and under the direction of 
Cuargies Joun Smiru. 4to.—The same 
artist, whose recent productions in ijlus- 
trationof Mr. Murray’s edition of Johnson 
we had lately occasion to praise, and who 
was also the engraver of the handsome vo- 
lume of historical Autographs published in 
1829, here offers to public view a rich and 
varied exhibition of literary relics. We 
know we need only enumerate them to 
excite the curiosity of every literary vir- 
tuoso: 1. View of the House, No. 10, 
High-street, Portsmouth, in which George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was assas- 
sinated by Felton; with a facsimile of 


the paper found: n Felton’s hat when ap- 
prehended. 2. Horace Walpole tothe Rev. 
Mr. Cole, respecting the pretended poems 
by Rowley, and the genius of Chatterton, 
3. Chatterton to Horace Walpole, endea- 
vouring to hoax him with “ The Ryse of 
Peyncteynge bie T. Rowleie.” 4. View 
of the Relea of Elwood, the friend 
of Milton, at Chalfont St. Giles, and of 
Jordaens meeting-house, co. Bucks, the 
burial-place of William Penn, of Penn- 
sylvania. 5. A Letter from William 
Penn, of Pennsylvania. 6. Matthew 
Prior, respecting his portrait painted by 
Richardson and engraved by Vertue; and 
an Extract from Dean Swift’s Journal, 
containing an account of the Duel be- 
tween the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Mohun. 7. View of Smollett’s House 
at Chelsea, and a Letter from Smollett 
to Richardson, denying that he was the 
author of an article in the Critical Re- 
view, reflecting upon the talents of the 
Author of ‘ Clarissa.” 8. Richardson’s 
answer to the same. 9. Extracts from 
the Will of the Emperor Napoleon, with 
his various signatures, and the signatures 
of the Empresses Josephine and Maria 
Louisa. 10. An Extract from Pope’s 
original Manuscript of his Homer, con- 
taining the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache; and part of a Letter from Gay 
to Dean Swift, describing the success of 
the Beggar’s Opera. 11. View of Sterne’s 
Residence at Coxwold in Yorkshire ; with 
a note from Sterne to Garrick to borrow 
money before his departure upon the 
“Sentimental Journey.” 12. Part of a 
Letter from Bishop Warburton, respect- 
ing the Poems of Milton; and part of a 
Letter from Dr. Robertson concerning 
his History of Scotland. 

Mr. Smiru has also just published, on 
a separate sheet, the fac-simile of a Let- 
ter trom Miles Coverdale to Lord Crom- 
well, written from Paris in 1538, desiring 
his protection for a series of annotations 
on the Scriptures which he had then pre- 
pared, and which were afterwards printed 
in the Reformers’ Bible, at Geneva, in 
1560. Its interest at the present period 
will be appreciated. 





Mr. S. Betuin has published a Pano- 
ramic View of Rome ona very large scale 
—drawn and etched by himself. It isa 
= spirited performance, in the manner 
of Piranesi, and the point of view whence 
the Panorama is taken is from the Casa 
Claudia on the Monte Pincio. The Print 
consists of three sheets, which, when 
united, form a picture 7 feet 3 inches wide, 
by 15in. high; it is dedicated to the Duke 
of Sussex, ;under whose patronage it is 
published, and is highly creditable to the 
skill of Mr. Bellin. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

A new and complete edition of Juve- 
nal’s Satires, linearly translated; with 
Notes, &c. By Dr. P. A. Nurratt, 
translator of Virgil and Horace. 

The Family Topographer, vol. V. 
By Samuet Tymms. Containing the 
Midland Circuit, or counties of Derby, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, Not- 
tingham, Rutland, and Warwick, and 
Cheshire in the Chester Circuit. With 
eight Maps. 

The Masterpieces of English Prose 
Literature, being a selection of the most 
celebrated authors of Britain, with preli- 
minary discourses on their genius, and 
notes, historical, biographical, and lite- 
rary, &c. By J. A. Sr. Joun. 

Narrative of a Voyage round the World, 
describing the British Settlements and 
Islands on the Northern Coast of New 
Holland. By T. B. Wison, Sur- 
geon, R. N. 

The Providence of God. Illustrated. 
By the Author of “ History in All Ages.” 

Leisure Musings and Devotional Me- 
ditations, in humble strains of Poetry. 
By the Rev. James HotMe. 

Cruciana; Illustrations of the most 
striking aspects under which the Cross of 
Christ, and the symbols derived from it, 
have been contemplated by Piety, Super- 
stition, Imagination, and Taste. By J. 
Hotvanp. 

HErBeER?T’s Priest to the Temple, or 
the Country Parson, with Memoirs from 
Isaac Walton. Also, by the same, The 
Temple, Sacred Poems, and Private 
Ejaculations. 

Village Sermons. By A. Rosrrts, 
M. A. Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 

A new edition of the Life of Wesley ; 
and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
By Roserr Sovruey, Esq. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Ellis, by her hus- 
band the Rev. W. EL ts, late Missionary 
in the South Sea Islands. 

The Book of Christmas; in Prose and 
Verse, edited by T. K. Hervey, with 
Illustrations designed by R. Seymour. 

Memoirs of the Prince of Peace, for- 
merly Prime Minister of the King of 
Spain, translated under the superintend- 
ence of his Highness, from the original 
MS. By Lieut.- Col. D’Esmenarp. 

Tales and Fables, suggested by the 
Frescoes at Pompeii. By M. Lx Gnos, 
with Engravings. 

Agnes Searle, by the Author of ** The 
Heiress.” 

Chronicles of Waltham. 


By Rev. G. 
R. Getic. 





Mr. N. P. Wittts’s Pencillings by the 


Way. 

The Book of Gems; consisting of spe- 
cimens of the Poets from Chaucer to 
Prior, each poet illustrated by Engravings 
from the works of the most distinguished 
painters. 

Miss Lanpon’s new Poem, The Vow 
of the Peacock. 

Educational Institutions of Germany. 
By Mr. James, Author of“ The Gipsy.” 

A Translation of Schlegel’s Lectures 
on the Philosophy of History. By J. B. 
Rosertson, Esq. ; 

Mr. Cuoxrtey’s New Series of Tales. 

Goethe and his Contemporaries. By 
Mr. Austin, second edition. 

Miss Srickney’s new work, The Poe- 
try of Life. 

Dr. Hoce’s Visit to Alexandria, Da- 
mascus, and Jerusalem. 

Land and Sea Tales. By the Author 
of “ Tough Yarns,’? embellished by 
George Cruikshank. 

CuHERVILLE’s First Steps to French, 
essential to and in harmony with all 
Grammars. 

Watton’s Calculator’s Sure Guide. 

New System of Homeopathic Medi- 
cine. By Mr. Brookes, Surgeon. 

Cotsurn’s Modern Novelists is pub- 
lishing in weekly Numbers, commencing 
with Bulwer’s Pelham. 





CIRCULATION OF THE LONDON JOURNALS. 


An official return has been published 
of the number of stamps issued for the 
use of the different journals of the metro- 
polis, from June 30, 1833, to June 30, 
1835, distinguishing the issue of each half 
year, from the former period. At the 
head of the list, in point of numbers, 
stands the Times ; though there has been 
an evident falling off in the extent of its 
circulation, during the four half-years 
which the return embraces. The next is 
the Morning Herald; then comes the 
Morning Chronicle, which of late has 
greatly increased; and after that the 
Morning Advertiser. ‘The Courier and 
Globe. the two leading evening papers on 
the liberal side, have, during the last two 
years, been regularly decreasing in circu- 
lation; whilst, on the other hand, the St. 
James’s Chronicle and the Standard have, 
during the same period, increased their 
yearly sale by upwards of 160,000; the 
whole number of these two papers annu- 
ally printed (although the St. James’s 
Chronicle is published only three times 
a week), exceeding the united circula- 
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tion of the daily Globe and Courier 
by no less a number than 135,000. The 
True Sun, the organ of the ultra-ra- 
dical and republican party, has fallen off 
from 319,000 to 229,000. The following 
alphabetical summary wi!l, however, afford 
the best idea of the comparative circula- 
tion of the different journals of the me- 
tropolis, during the latter half year of 
1833 and the first half year of 1835; 
though, when two or more papers are pub- 
lished by the same proprietor, the exact 
number for each cannot be distinguished. 











sss. | 1835. 
. —— uly to} Jan. to 
Titles of Newspapers. Dec, in-|June th: 
. clusive. iclusive. 

Albion and Star (daily) . 114,000, 130,000 
Age ’ ° ° . + 308,000) 275,000 
Atlas é ° - 8 65,000; 60,000 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger 293,000) 308,500 
Bell’s New Weekly Mes- 

senger « 118,000, 133,000 
Bent’s Literary Advertiser 4,650) 7,000 
Courier (daily) . 308,000) 247,000 
County Chronicle ; County 

Herald 68,500} 65,000 
Court Journal ; Naval and 

Military Gazette 68,750| 57,460 
Christian Advocate. 32,700! 47,100 
Cobbett’s Political Register 31,350) 28,250 
Circular to Bankers . 6,000; 7,000 
Course of the Exchange 3,120) 3,120 
English Gentleman . ° | 7,000 
Examiner . 98,590, 91,300 
Financial and Commercial | 

cord. 1,920 1,968 

Globe and Traveller (daily) 537,000 483,000 
General Advertiser for Town } 

and Country . ° ° | 56,000 
John Bull . . 124,500) 128,090 
London Gazette - 60,000, 70,000 
London Mercantile Journal 10,905, 8,350 
London Mercantile Prices 

Current. 2,250 1,500 
London New Prices Car- | 

rent a 5901) 35 
Literary Gazette . 18,006| 13,850 
Law Chronicle ; Law Gazette 3, 150) 2,800 
Morning Adv ertiser (daily) 610, 000} 642,250 
Morning Chronicle (daily) ; | 

Evening Chronicle . - 772,219) 953,500 
Morning Herald (daily); oe, 

lish Chronicle . 1,286,500 1 ore 
Morning Post (daily) . ‘ 318 8,500 367,000 


Mark-lane Express ; ‘New 





— 's Journal 31,970; 33,600 
New: ° 49,000, 38,750 
N icholson’ 's Commercial 

Gazette 18,050, 23,500 
bag oy Bell’s Life in 

London . 452,125 
Old En, fond; United Ser- 

vice Gazette ; ; Surrey 

Standard ° 39,000) 107,000 
Patriot 45,000} 75,000 
Perry’s Bankrupt and Insol- 

vent Gazette . 7,155 6,955 
Public Ledger (daily 68,500 
Record 121,000} 128,000 
Racing Calendar 13,925; 10,775 
St. James’s Chronicle ; 

Standard (dail London London 

Packet ; on baad 

Journal + 727,000; 865,000 
Sun (dail: w) ° ° 289,000) 395,000 

Sunday Times; Essex and 
Herts Mercury 181,000] 200,000 
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Sunday Herald and United 
Kingdom, &c. - 27,000) 44,775 
Spectator ; Municipal ‘Cor- 
poration Reformer - 49,500) 63,000 
Satirist 62,500} 83,000 
The Times (daily) ; 3 Evening 
Mail 1,779,494|1,406,997 
be + ~~ (daily) 5 ; Weekly 
+ 287,000) 229,000 
MR. ‘Can Reporter e 5,000 2,613 
Watchman ° 70,000 
Weekly Dispatch - 740,642 815,000 
Weekly (New) Dispatch and 
British Liberator . 20,580| 16,200 





PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


The number of Petitions on Public 
Matters, presented to the House of Com- 
mons in Session 1835, amounts to 4,061, 
and they relate to 363 different subjects. 
We give our readers a statement of the 
number of Petitions and their signatures, 
with reference to some of the chief sub- 
jects which engaged the attention of Par- 
liament in the last Session, divided into 
the following classes : 

I. ParviaMent :—For removal of the 
late administration, petitions 3, signa- 
tures 15,480; for the adoption of vote by 
ballot, petitions 32, signatures 19,275; for 
a commission to inquire into the Dub. 
lin City election, petitions 3, signatures 
19,201; complaining of bribery at Great 
Yarmouth election, petitions 3, signa- 
tures 2,679; for preserving the rights of 
each branch of the legislature, petitions 
19, signatures 10,869 ; for rendering ineli- 
gible the recorder of Dublin, petition 1, 
signatures 23,092; for revision of the re- 
gistry in Ireland, petitions 6, signatures 
1,945; complaining of attempts to invali- 
date the oath of Roman Catholic mem- 
bers, petitions 2, signatures 2,318; against 
Stafford borough disfranchisement bill, 
petitions 2, signatures 1,043; for stop- 
ping the supplies, petitions 2, signatures 
3,215; complaining of bribery at York 
City election, petitions 2, signatures 108. 

Il. Eccrestasticat :— For abolishing 
burial fees, petitions 2, signatures 105; 
complaining of the imprisonment of John 
Childs, petitions 21, signatures 5,504; for 
repeal of the law of church patronage in 
Scotland, petitions 6, signatures 2,090; 
for abolishing church rates, petitions 3, 
signatures 1,573; in support of the church 
of Scotland, and for additional endow- 
ment, petitions 754, signatures 192,229; 
against any grant to the church of Scot- 
land, petitions 327, signatures 129,493; 
church of Ireland bill, against, petitions 
409, signatures 105,262; in favour, peti- 
tions 15, signatures 12,044; against dis- 


senters’ marriages bill, petitions 8, signa- 
tures 1,846; against ecclesiastical courts 
signatures 11,401; 


bill, petitions 174, 
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Lord’s day observance bill, in favour, pe- 
titions 65, signatures 8,835; against, pe- 
titions 14, signatures 351; for relief to 
Protestant dissenters, petitions 4, signa- 
tures 911; against registration of births 
cone bill, petitions 3, signatures 

; for a more equal distribution of re- 
gium donum, petitions 2, signatures 470; 
tithes, for abolition, petitions 6, signatures 
1,000; for commutation, petitions 13, 
signatures 493; tithes, (Ireland) for abo- 
lition, petitions 44, signatures 36,786; 
for re-valuation, petitions 15, signatures 
2,188. 

III. Cotonres :— For redress of griev- 
ances in Lower Canada, petitions 6, sig- 
natures 19,503; for inquiry into the Caf- 
fre irruption in the Cape of Good Hope, 
petitions 2, signatures 7; clandestine emi- 

tion, petition 1, signatures 969; for 
inquiry into the conduct of General Dar- 
ling, petitions 5, signatures 104; compen- 
sation to officers of the East India Com- 
pany, petitions 9, signatures 293; for 
equalizing duties on East and West In- 
dia produce, petition 6, signatures 260; 
for a representative assembly in New 
South Wales, petition 1, signatures 5,652; 
for redress of grievances in Newfound- 
land, petitions 1, signatures 4,823; Ro- 
man Catholic clergy in India, petition 1, 
signatures 1,195; for inquiry into the 
operation of the slavery abolition act, pe- 
titions 4, signatures 610. 

IV. Taxes :— Attorneys’ certificates, 
petitions 9, signatures 205; for repeal of 
the corn laws, petitions 2, signatures 148 ; 
for relief from county rates, petitions 13, 
signatures 239; glass, petitions 4, signa- 
tures 1,041; malt, petitions 123, signa- 
tures 33,245; against manure toll ex- 
emption bill, petitions 3, signatures 24; 
in favour of music and dancing licenses 
bill, petitions 4, signatures 520; news- 
paper stamps, for repeal of duty, petitions 
142, signatures 57,848; against repeal of 
duty, petitions 2, signatures 30; paper 
duties (Ireland), petition 1, signatures 
1,006; post horse duties, for repeal, peti- 
tions 4, signatures 144; for abolition of 
the system of farming, petitions 12, sig- 
natures 423; rating of tenements, peti- 
tions 4, signatures 567; reciprocity of du- 
ties acts, petitions 7, signatures 947 ; spirit 
licenses, petitions 280, signatures 13,407 ; 
stage carriages, petitions 3, signatures 
182; stamps on receipts, petitions 8, sig- 
natures 3,070; timber duties, for reduc- 
tion, petitions 3, signatures 809; against 
alteration, petitions 44, signatures 6,173 ; 
for repeal of duty on windows, petitions 
19, signatures 7,479. 

V. Misce_taneous :—Against Aber- 
deen universities bill, petitions 30, signa- 
tures 928; agricultural distress, petitions 


78, signatures 33,279; in favour of ar- 
restment of wages (Scotland) bill, peti- 
tions 8, signatures 13,353; bonded wheat, 
titions 5, signatures 121 ; bonding ware- 

ouses, petitions 9, signatures 324; dis- 
tress (Ireland), petitions 3, signatures 
1,037; Dorchester unionists, petitions 96, 
signatures 154,447; drunkenness, peti- 
tions 78, signatures 28,070; education 
(Scotland), petitions 4, signatures 1,060 ; 
education (Ireland), petitions 5, signa- 
tures 1,300; factories’ regulation act, pe- 
titions 52, signatures 36,247; fisheries 
(Ireland), petitions 5, signatures 1,083; 
game laws (Scotland) petitions 5, signa- 
tures 1,280; hand-loom weavers, for 
boards of trade, petitions 76, signatures 
74,253; impressment of seamen, petitions 
4, signatures 4,219; imprisonment for 
debt bill, in favour, petitions 13, signa- 
tures 760; against, petitions 46, signa- 
tures 9,324; suggesting alterations, peti- 
tions 8, signatures 719; against impri- 
sonment for debt ( Scotland) bill, petitions 
29, signatures 6,292; for extending its. 
provisions, petition 1, signatures 6,492; 
in favour of instruments of sasine (Scot- 
land) bill, petitions 5, signatures 277; 
against lighthouses bill, petitions 7, sig- 
natures 10; for renewal of linen manu- 
factures (Ireland) act, petitions 11, signa- 
tures 1,103; merchant shipping, petitions 
7, signatures 1,786; municipal corpora- 
tions bill, in favour, petitions 209, signa- 
260,129; against, petitions 88, signatures 
26,534; municipal corporations (Ireland) 
bill, in favour, petitions 4, signatures 
20,202; against, petitions 6, signatures 
129; for inquiry into orange lodges, peti- 
tions 4, signatures 823: Polish exiles, 
petitions 5, signatures 1,795; poor law 
amendment act, petitions 26, signatures 
16,417; poor laws (Ireland) petitions 15, 
signatures 27,665; for placing retailers of 
beer on a footing with licensed victuallers, 
petitions 12, signatures 34,564; against 
seamen enlistment bill, petitions 10, sig- 
natures 4,046; for alteration of weights 
one measures act, petitions 10, signatures 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 

The late Mrs, Elizabeth Dennis Denyer 
bequeathed a sum of money to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in order to found ‘Two 
Prizes of 302. each for the two best Dis- 
courses in English on certain theological 
subjects. By a decree of the High Court 
of Chancery the sum so bequeathed by 
Mrs. Denyer escheated to his Majesty, 
who has since been graciously pleased to 
grant the same to the University by his 
Royal warrant, directing that “ the divi- 
dends thereof shall be every year sup- 
plied in equal moieties to two members of 
the University for two several Prize Dis- 
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sertations in English, to be composed on 
some of the subjects named in the will of 
the late Mrs. E. D. Denyer, such two 
subjects to be selected yearly, and the 
rizes in respect of such dissertations to 

be adjudged by the Vice Chancellor, the 
two Divinity Professors, and the two 
Proctors for the time being.” And his 
Majesty further directed that the persons 
who shall be entitled to write for the said 
prizes, shall be “in Deacon’s orders at 
least, and shall on the last day appointed 
for the delivery of the compositions to the 
Registrar of the University, have entered 
on the eighth and not exceeded the tenth 
year from their matriculation, and also 
that the compositions to which the prizes 
shall be from time to time adjudged shall 
be read in the Divinity school on some 
day in full term, to be fixed by the Vice 
Chancellor.” The Declaration of Trust 
was approved by Convocation, and the 
University seal affixed to the same, on the 
2d day of April, 1835. 

The Subjects for the year 1836 are— 
« On the Doctrine of Faith in the Holy 
Trinity."—*‘ On the Sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures for the Salvation of 
Man.” 

The Compositions are to be sent under 
a sealed cover to the Registrar of the 
University on or before Tuesday, the Ist 
of March, 1836. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


On the opening of the Session, an in- 
troductory lecture was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Dale on the English Language 
and Literature. The Professor having 
traced the various changes which the 
English language had undergone, said 
that the nation at last found itself in the 
possession of a language, which, though 
abounding with irregularities which set 
all system at defiance, was still, in its 
operation, equal to the Latin, and in its 
copiousness nat inferior to the Greek—it 
was a language resembling an anonymous 
metal, which the ancients called @s Co- 
rinthium—a language which, like our own 
Constitution, was a mixture of discordant 
elements. Although made to accord 
with the Latin, its genius and structure 
was much more similar to the Greek. In 
proof of this statement, the Professor 
read various extracts from Shakspeare, 
showing that even the vulgarisms of the 
present day, were in the time of the 
‘‘immortal Bard” in constant use amongst 
the Nobility. After some further ob- 
servations respecting the mode of in- 
struction, the Professor concluded amidst 
the loud applause of a numerous and re- 
spectable audience. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


Oct. 14. The Session was opened with 
an introductory lecture by Professor Key, 
on the construction of the Latin lan- 
guage. In his preliminary observations 
the Professor congratulated the pro- 
prietary and his audience on the pleasant 
prospects before them. He referred to 
the foundation of a great metropolitan 
University by the liberality of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, and hailed it as the 
period when religious and political dis- 
tinctions should form no bar to academic 
education. ‘The proposition had been fa- 
vourably received by those of the pro- 
prietary who were in town, and he had no 
doubt that when the opinion of the whole 
was acquired, that of the majority would 
be in its favour. A few weeks would 
solve the question, and would, he anti- 
cipated, see an University established 
worthy the metropolis and the nation, 
and in which Catholic and Protestant, 
Jew, Unitarian, and Dissenter, would be 
admitted without distinction of religious 
creed. 

MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 


By a return to a late order of the House 
of Commons, it appears that the sums of 
money voted to the College of Maynooth 
during the last five years, annual amount, 
was uniformly 8,928/. with the exception 
of the grant for the year ending 3Ist 
March last, which amounted to 8,978/. ; 
50/. additional to the grant of former years, 
Total amount in five years, 44,6907. The 
number of Professors employed during 
the last five years, and their respective 
salaries, are as follow: —The Prefect of 
the Dunboyne Establishment, First Pre- 
fessor of Theology, Second ditto, ditto, 
Third ditto, ditto, Proféssor of Sacred 
Scripture and Hebrew, each 122/.; ditto 
of Mathematics and Experimental Phi- 
losophy, ditto of Logic, Metaphysics, 
and Ethics, ditto of Rhetoric, ditto of 
Humanity, ditto of English Elocution 
and French, ditto of Irish, 1127. each; 
ditto of Declamation, about a month each 
year, 211. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


The new building erected at the foot of 
Staines Bridge is intended for a Scientific 
and Literary Institution. Itis now nearly 
roofed in, and will be completed by next 
Christmas. It consists of a spacious 


theatre for lectures, and two smaller 
rooms; and will open on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary 1836, the anniversary of the esta- 
blishment of the society. 

At Neath, a Scientific Institution bas 
been formed, which calls forth a course of 
lectures from the Rev. W. D. Cony- 
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beare, F.R.S. on that very important 
subject (especially in Wales), Geology. 
At the Islington Literary and Scien- 
tific Society, the following arrangements 
have been made for the Lectures: — 
Nov. 5 and 12, Zoology, by Dr. Grant. 
Nov. 10 and 26, the Early English 
Poets, by C. C. Clarke, Esq. 
Dec. 3, the Commerce of Ancient 
Egypt, by J. W. Gilbart, Esq. 
_ Dec. 10 and 17, the Early English 
Poets, by C. C. Clarke, Esq. 
Dec. 31, Jan. 7, 14, and 21, Astro- 
nomy, by John Wallace, Esq. 
Feb. 4and 11, Zoology, by Dr. Grant. 
The annual meeting will be on Jan.28, 


A Literary Institution is on the eve of 
being established in the extensive borough 
of Lambeth, of which it is expected the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will be the 
leading patron. Mr. Hawes also, as the 
representative of the borough, is extend- 
ing his influence and support towards the 
success of the undertaking, 

UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 

This interesting institution has during 
the past summer been making satisfactory 
progress in all the departments which it 
embraces. Considerable progress has been 
made in the library department, which in- 
creases in interest amongst the members, 
The experiment with the lectures in the 
early part of the season was sufficiently 
successful as to leave no doubt but that 
the Council will be anxious to continue 
them. Amongst these was a lecture on 
the physical geography of Africa, by 
Capt. Maconochie ; on the magnetism of 
the earth, by Dr. Ritchie; on improve- 
ments in steam navigation, by Lieut Wall, 
R.N.; and on gaseous chemistry, by Mr. 
R. Phillips. The number of visitors 
during the present was, however, less 
than in the preceding year. From the 
5th of August, 1833, to the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1834, there were 3,386 visitors and 
6,096 members ; and from the latter date 
to the 5th of August, 1835, 3,016 visitors 
and 5,765 members. Amongst the pre- 
sents recently added to the collection is a 
model of a Parsee sepulchre aud tomb of 
silence, from Vice-Admiral Sir Jobn 
Gore. From the translation of an in- 
scription engraved on the front. slab, it 
appears that ‘‘ the sepulchre was erected 
by Framjee Cowarjee Byramjee Beu. 
Magee as directed in the laws of his 
prophet Zurtosht, and dedicated to the 
memory of his late and ever-lamented 
daughter Dunboyee, who departed this 
life the 4th of May, 1831. ‘The tomb of 


silence was constructed with the joint 

money belonging to the said deceased, as 

well as of her surviving mother Bachoo- 
ll 
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boyee and ber sisters. The spot of 
ground for such purpose was granted by 
Bachooboyee, the widow of the Selt Ar- 
daseer Dabybhery, containing 3,568 square 
yards. ‘The foundation ceremony was per- 
formed on the 3d of June, 1831, and by 
the Divine Blessing it was completed on 
the 5th day of the 8th Kuddymee, and 
8th Rusmee month, in the year 1201 
Yesdejird, or 3d of May, in the year of 
Christ 1832.” Sir John Gore has also 
contributed a series of models of im- 
plements of husbandry used by the natives 
of the Deccan in Hindostan, and there has 
been also recently contributed a Malay 
Jingal (coat of arms), and various im- 
plements of war taken from one of the 
piratical proas destroyed by the boats of 
his Majesty’s ship Harrier, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Wright, at Arroa 
Islands, straits of Malacca, April 1834. 


LITERARY STATISTICS. 

From a report published by the official 
organ in Germany, it appears that the 
annual sale of books in that country 
amounts to 21,500,000 francs (800,0007.) 
About forty years ago Germany con- 
tained only 300 bookselling establish- 
ments; in 1833 the number had in- 
creased to 1,094. In valuing the po- 
pulation of the different circles of the 
Confederation at 38,266,000, we may 
reckon one library to 122,222 inha- 
bitants ; while in Prussia the proportion 
is | to 33,899. 

In France, the number of literary pro- 
ductions, which it appears quadrupled 
itself from 1814 to 1826, increased two- 
fold from 1826 to 1828. At this period 
the number of works published in France 
was 7,616; in 1830, 6,739; in 1831, 
6,063; and in 1833, 7,011. 

During 1834, there were imported into 
Russia 300,000 volumes in foreign lan- 
guages, which is 20,000 more than in 
1833. There were published 728 na- 
tional works, and 116 translations, ex- 
clusive of 48 periodical journals. In 
these publications are not included 113,200 
copies of different books for instruction. 

In England, the commercial ivalue of 
literary works amounted, in 1828, to the 
sum of 334,450/. and in 1833 to 415,3001. ; 
and adding to this the amount of daily and 
weekly papers, reviews, and magazines, 
the general sale of English literature in 
1833 may be estimated at the large sum 
of 2,420,9007. sterling. 

THE COMET. 

This erratic visitor has swept through 
the heavens from north-east to south- 
west, during the month of October, with 
amazing rapidity, and now almost ceases 
to be visible to the naked eye. The 
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weather has been extremely unpropitious 
for astronomical observation during the 
whole month, and the comet could only 
be observed at intervals. The evening of 
Saturday, the 10th of October, was the 
first time when it became a conspicuous 
object to the naked eye. It was then 
within a degree or two of dubhi, the 
northern pointer in the Great Bear, but 
was observed to pass rapidly to the west 
of that star during the evening. Its ap- 
pearance as to size was much the same as 
the star above alluded to, but nothing 
equal to it in lustre, having a rather hazy 
and dull appearance, with no indication, 
to the naked eye, of atail. The right 
ascension of the comet this evening was 
the same as it was expected to have (ac- 
cording to the calculations of Ponté- 
coulant,) on the 5th inst.; and its de- 
clination seemed to be about 10 degrees 
higher than its path, as laid down by that 
celebrated astronomer. Hence then up 
to the 10th of October we had a mistake 
of only about five days in a period of 
nearly 76 years. On Sunday evening the 
comet got nearly into a line with the two 
fore wheels of the wain, the northern- 
most of which being nearly at equal dis- 
tances from the southern wheel and the 
comet. This was the period of its 
nearest approach to the earth, being 
about twenty-two millions of miles dis- 
tant, and travelling at the rate of two 
hundred and forty thousand miles per 
hour, so that every hour’s trip would carry 
it over a space equal in distance to that 
between the earth and moon, or round 
the circumference of this globe in about 
six minutes of time. On Monday eve- 
ning it had advanced to the second horse 
in the team, with much the same appear- 
ance as on the previous evenings. After 
having cleared the Great Bear, on the 
succeeding night it grazed the hand and 
head of Bootes, touched the northern 
crown, crossed the shoulders, and traversed 
diagonally the whole person of Opi- 
uchus, with a gradual incurvation west- 
ward. On the 16th it passed its peri- 
helion, while in the eastern knee of the 
last- mentioned constellation. 


ORBIT OF THE SUN. 


A curious paper by Mr. Bird, was read 
at the recent meeting of the British As- 
sociation at Dublin, on the motion of the 
Sun through the universe. After observing 
that the Sun’s motion through space, and 
his direction towards the constellation 
Hercules, were discovered by Dr. Hers- 
chel, he stated that he was not aware that 
astronomers had ascertained whether the 
motion is rectilinear or curvilinear. He 
considered it highly probable that the 
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motion is curvilinear; and, in order 
to point out the phenomena conse- 
quent on such a motion, he exhibited a 
diagram, from which it appeared that each 
fixed star would describe a small curve in 
the heavens, the extent and form of 
which would depend on the distance of 
the star from the sun, and the form of 
the solar orbit. If we conceive, said the 
author, a star situated on the solstitial 
colure Capricorn, near which the constel- 
lation Hercules is situated, and towards 
which the sun is advancing, the north 
polar distance of such a star will diminish 
during the progress of the sun in this 
direction : after the sun has attained his 
furthest point from the centre of his 
orbit in this direction, and as he pro- 
ceeds towards the colure Aries, the north 
polar distance of the star increases: the 
star has also a retrograde motion in right 
ascension; its maximum north polar dis- 
tance takes place when the sun arrives at 
the colure Cancer, when the star is again 
situated on the colure Capricorn; and 
its maximum right ascension towards 
Aries is observed when the sun reaches 
the colure Libra. These phenomena Mr. 
Bird described as resulting from a curvi- 
linear motion of the sun through space; 
and referred to the tables of the proper 
motions of the fixed stars, according to 
Dr. Maskelyne, from which it appeared 
that the great number of stars situated 
near the colure Capricorn are decreasing 
in north polar distance, while those situ- 
ated near Cancer are increasing; most of 
the stars between Cancer and Capricorn 
are retrograding in right ascension, while 
those situated between Capricorn and 
Cancer are mostly increasing. These ap- 
pearances, the author observed, perfectly 
agree with the supposition of a circular 
orbit; there were some exceptions, but 
these, he conceived, were accounted for 
by the supposition that not only the sun, 
but the stars themselves move, and it is 
highly probable that the direction in 
which some move may occasion them to 
appear to proceed in a contrary direction 
to the others. The subject, he consi- 
dered, demanded the attention of astro- 
nomers, as it is calculated to throw con- 
siderable light on the parallax of the fixed 
stars. 


MILES COVERDALE’S BIBLE. 


Oct. 4, ‘This being the anniversary of 
the third century since the translation of 
the Scriptures by Miles Coverdale, ap- 
propriate sermons and discourses were 
delivered in nearly all the Protestant 
churches and chapels throughout the king- 
dom, in commemoration of the Reforma. 
tion, and the ie of the Holy 
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Scriptures in the English language.—In 


the British Museum there is a copy of 
Miles Coverdale’s Bible. It is in excel- 
lent preservation, and is a small folio, 
printed in the black letter. After the 


books of the Old and New Testaments 
those of the Apocrypha are inserted; with 


this introductiom :—‘** The bokes and 
treatises, which amonge the fathers of 
olde are not retened to be of like autho- 
ritie with the other bokes of the Byble, 
neither are they founde in the Canon of 
the Hebrew.” The volume contains 
many curious engravings. 

In the Chapter Library of Gloucester 
Cathedral there is also a copy of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, and, it seems, in better con- 
dition than most of those in other public 
libraries. Of seven mentioned by Dr. 
‘Cotton, that in the British Museum is 
the only one that has the title-page. The 
Bodleian copy is said to be by far the 
finest. In the dedication to King Henry 
the Eighth some copies have the name of 
Anne, some that of Jane coupled with 
the King’s. The copy at Gloucester bas 
Anne, and the title-page is perfect. Lord 
Spencer also possesses a copy of Cover- 
dale’s Bible. It is in old Russia binding, 
wanting only the original printed title 
within the borders of the title-page. We 
believe the Duke of Sussex has a perfect 
copy, likewise the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, and Mrs. Smith, of Dulwich, a lady 

‘particularly attached to the collection of 
ancient English Bibles. 
AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 

Mr. Davidson, the traveller, has quitted 
England for Gibraltar, on his intended 
journey to explore central Africa. He 
is accompanied by Abon Beckr Sadiki 
‘Shereef. This extraordinary person is a 
native of Timbuctoo, of which place his 
father was governor; one of his uncles, 
Idrissa Shereef, being governor of Jenné, 
and another, Abdrachman Shereef, go- 
vernor of Kong. Being of noble family 
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he was sent to Jenné, to receive the rudi- 
ments of his education, and from thence 
removed to-Gournoo to learn the Koran. 
At this place, during one of the petty 
wars, he was made prisoner, and was car- 
ried to a small place called Dago, in 
Fantee county, and there sold; thence to 
Jamaica, where he remained in slavery 
twenty-seven years. Being much above 
the common class, he was never put to 
any laborious work, but his employment 
was that of a clerk, keeping his master’s 
accounts in Arabic ; he is a perfect mas- 
ter of that language, and has a great 
knowledge of many of the dialects of the 
country, with an extraordinary recollee- 
tion of the population of the various 
cities and towns. Hearing of this per- 
son from Mr. Madden, Mr. Davidson 
sent directions that he should be provided 
with a passage to England by the first 
opportunity that occurred, and that all his 
expenses should be paid on arrival. He 
arrived in England the 30th June. Mr. 
Davidson intends proceeding by a course 
= untried by any European; and with 
iis complete knowledge of the Mussul- 
man character, he has perhaps a better 
chance of success. Mr. Davidson is well 
known for his already extensive travels in 
India, Egypt, Syria, and his subsequent 
visit to Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico. 


ANATOMICAL DISSECTION. 


A Committee of the Academy of Me- 
dicine in Paris bas lately made a report 
on a new method for preserving dead bo- 
dies for the dissecting-room. It consists 
in injecting the arteries with twelve or 
fifteen quarts of a dissolution of acetate 
of alumine, concentrated to twenty de- 
grees. The result has proved most satis- 
factory. Other experiments were made 
with sulphate of alumine, and with its 
chlorate, which were found less efficacious 
than the acetate. 
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ANTIQUE VASES. 


Twelve antique vases of extraordinary 
beauty, and some of them of a much 
larger size than any before known, have 


_lately been purchased by the Neapolitan 


government, at a moderate price, from 
Major Lambert, their proprietor. They 
were dug up at Pruvo, in the district of 
Buri, in Apulia. No. 1 is 5 feet in height, 
and 2 feet 6 inches in the largest diameter ; 
“it is divided into compartments, contain- 
ing 150 exquisitely designed figures of 
men, animals of various kinds, masks, 
&c. No. 2, about 4 feet high, by 2 in 
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diameter ; with 73 figures, and a Greek 
inscription. No. 3, 3 feet 6 inches; with 
25 figures, and 3 Greek inscriptions. 
Nos. 4 and 5, 2 feet 8 inches high, by 10 
inches in diameter ; with 37 figures: and 
the remainder are smaller, but very beau- 
tiful. 
DISCOVERIES IN FRANCE. 

Workmen have for a long time been 
employed in clearing the bed of the river 
Bievre, which had become encumbered 
with sand in many places to the depth of 
five feet, and at the bottom of which has 
been discovered a pavement of square 
stones, evidently of great antiquity, In 
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the interstices some of the men employed 
found, a few days ago, five pieces of brass 
coin, bearing the head of Julian the Apos- 
tate. 

A bronze rule has been found in the 
forest of Maulevrier, near Caudebec ; 
and MM. Jomard and Walckenaer have 
reported to the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, that it is a Roman foot rule, on 
which are marked the various measures in 
use in the years 253 to 268 of the Roman 
Empire. ' 

In making a new sluice to the citadel 
of Calais, an ancient vessel, 45 feet in 
length, 12 in breadth, and 8 in depth, was 
discovered in the ground; strongly built, 
though its measurement does not exceed 
80 tons, and it has evidently never been 
covered with a deck. Coins were found 
in it with the date 1219, and as it lay 12 
feet below the foundations of the inner 
wall of the fortifications erected by the 
Count de Boulogne, it is to be presumed 
that the vessel was not discovered at that 
period. It cannot be ascertained whether 
it was ever at sea, but there is reason to 
believe it was erected before Calais was 
made a regular port, and when the sea 
ran far up the present land. 

Several tombs were discovered last 
year at Monzie St. Martin, Dordogne, the 
most remarkable circumstance attending 
which is, that the heads of the skeletons 
were placed on a heap of seeds contained 
in acavity left in the cement, large enough 
to contain the occiput. These seeds have 
been sown, and from them have been 
raised the Heliotropium Europeum, Medi- 
cago cupulina, and Centaurea cyamus. 
This circumstance confirms the opinion 
lately advanced by several physiologists, 
that certain vegetables preserve their 
germinating power for an indefinite period, 
if kept out of the reach of the agents 
necessary to germination. Some of these 
vegetables are, birch, aspen, groundsel, 
rushes, broom, digitalis, heaths, &c. 


MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. Waldeck has been for some time 
investigating the remains of this interest- 
ing country, and it appears with some 
degree of success, In a letter recently 
received from him, dated Merida, June 
26, he says :—‘* The edifices which I have 
just visited at Vahemal, or Vehemal, are 
much more considerable than those at 
Palenqué. The variety of ornaments 


(all of free-stone) which decorate the 
extensive facades of these monuments is 
so great, that two years will hardly suffice 
fairly to draw them; and the expense of 
cutting down the trees will, in conse- 
quence of their closeness, be large; but, 
certainly, I have never seen any thing 
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more beautiful since my arrival in the 
Mexican Republic; and I am the first 
European by whom they have been ap- 
proached. The work which I have 
accomplished at Palanqué is fine; but 
that which I am now undertaking will be 
superior to it, in consequence of the bigh 
reservation of the buildings, the singu- 
arity of the architecture, the richness of 
the sculptures, the indications of religious 
worship, &c. &c. 
ARBROATH ABBEY. 


As some workmen were lately employed 
in clearing out the rubbish from the ruins 
of this Abbey, they came upon a stone 
coffin, containing the skeleton of a female, 
which had been carefully enveloped in a 
covering of leather. his rust have 
been some lady of rank in her day; and 
it has been set down as the remains of 
the Queen of William the Lion, who, as 
well as her husband, the founder of the 
Abbey, was iuterred here. 


CHURCH OF PERRANZABULO, CORNWALL. 


The north-western coast of Cornwall 
has been overwhelmed, to a considerable 
extent and depth, with sand deposited on 
the shore from marine currents, and then 
drifted inland by the winds. In the pa- 
rish of Perranzabulo in that county, the 
influx of the sand has been very extensive, 
and has overwhelmed, amongst other 
buildings, the ancient parish-church; an 
event which appears, from tradition, to 
have occurred about five or six centuries 
ago. A small portion of its walls, how- 
ever, has long been visible above the sand ; 
and the interior of the edifice was latel 
restored to light by Mr. William Michell, 
of Perranporth, who published the follow- 
ing description of it in a provincial news- 
paper. It ‘wants nothing to render it as 
complete as when first erected, except its 
roof and doors. The length of the church, 
within the walls, is 25 feet; without, 30: 
the breadth within, 12; feet; and the 
height of the walls the same. At the 
eastern end is a neat altar of stone, 
covered with lime, 4 feet long, by 25 
wide, and 3 feet high. Eight inches 
above the centre of the altar is a recess in 
the wall, in which, probably, stood a cru- 
cifix; and, on the north side of the altar, 
is a small doorway. ‘The chancel was 
exactly 6 feet, leaving 19 feet for the con- 
gregation, who were accommodated with 
stone seats, 12 inches wide and 14 inches 
high, attached to the west, north, and 
south walls of the nave. Inthe centre of 
the nave, in the south wall, is a round- 
arched doorway, highly ornamented, 7 feet 
4.inches high, by 2 feet 4 inches wide. 
The keystone of the arch projects 8 
inches, on which is rudely sculptured a 
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tiger’s head. The floor was composed of 
sand and lime, under which bodies were 
unquestionably buried—the skeletons of 
two having been discovered. It is re- 
markable that no vestige of a window can 
be found, unless a small aperture on the 
south wall of the chancel, and ten feet 
above the floor, be considered one. It 
must therefore be presumed that the ser- 
vices were performed by the light of 
tapers.” The floor is already again deeply 
covered with the sand; among which, 
around the ruin, human bones are pro- 
fusely scattered. 


OUNDLE BRIDGE. 

In repairing Oundle North Bridge 
lately a stone was discovered with the 
following inscription :—* In the year of 
our Lord 1570, these arches were borne 
down by the waters’ extremetie. In the 
year of our Lorn 1571, they were builded 
again with lime and stone.” This was 
the “terrible tempest” mentioned by 
Stow in his Chronicle, which happened on 
the 5th of October, and which, among 
other damage, broke Wansford Bridge. 
(see Thompson’s History of Boston.) 

ANCIENT ENGLISH COINS. 

Whilst a party of reapers were lately 
cutting down a field of grain in the parish 
of Penningham, Wigtounshire, they un- 
expectedly discovered between twelve and 
fifteen hundred pieces of silver coin—the 
majority of them being about the size of 
a sixpence, some larger. Most of these 
(says a correspondent of the Dumfries 

‘ourier) proved to be English Coins of 
Edward, but which of the Edwards can- 
not be discovered, because there is no 
date on many of them, and the head on 
the obverse is very similar onall. There 
were also a few Scottish coins of Alex- 
ander and Robert. On the obverse of 
the coins of Edward is a crowned head, 
surrounded with the legend “ Edw. 
R. Angl. D’n’s. Hib.” On the reverse, a 
cross between twelve pellets surrounded 
with the legend of the place where the 
coin was struck—thus, “civitas Lon- 
don.” or ‘villa Bristollie.” The writer 
has specimens of these coins, struck at 
the following places, and bearing the 
respective names :—viz. London, Canter- 
bury, York, Durham, Chester, Lincoln, 
Dublin, all of which are called “ civitas ;” 
and also Berwick, Newcastle, Bristol, St. 
Edmundsbury, which places bear the 
humbler title of ‘‘villa.”. The obverse 
side of the Dublin coin is different from 
that of others, having the crowned head 
enclosed in a triangle, on the exterior sides 
of which is the same legend as on the 
others—viz., Edw. R (Ist side); Angl. 
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Dns, (2d side); Hib. (3d side). The 
writer has also specimens of the follow- 
ing, which were among the treasure—viz., 
one bearing on the obverse a crowned 
head, surrounded by a legend, which ap- 
pears to be “ Dux Limbergii I.” and on 
the reverse a cross between twelve pel- 
lets, surrounded by the legend, very dis- 
tinct, “ Dux Brabantie ;” on one of which 
the obverse and the reverse are the same 
with the Edwards. The poor people 
who found the coins estimated them so 
lightly, that one man who happened to be 
near bought 20 scores of them for 20s. 
They afterwards sold at prices varying 
from 3s. 9d. to 4s. 4s. 6d. 5s. and 6s. 
per ounce, and by retail at 4d. and 44d, 
each. 
OLD SARUM CATHEDRAL. 


Excavations have been made in diffe- 
rent parts of the site of the ancient Ca- 
thedral at Old Sarum (see the plan in 
August Magazine, p. 143). The principal 
angles of the building are opened. The 
foundations are laid on the solid chalk, at 
the depth of six or seven feet, where the 
ground is highest. ‘They consist of flints 
and fragments of stone, embedded in 
mortar; and are still surprisingly firm 
and compact. The soil itself, to the 
same depth, is factitious, and composed 
of fragments of stone and rubbish. The 
length of the nave, from outside to out- 
side, is 275 feet, and the breadth 75: the 
thickness of the wall, without facings, six 
feet. The dimensions of the transept 
have not yet been satisfactorily made out. 
There is no appearance of a Crypt. At 
the east end, within the building, an inter- 
ment was discovered, at the depth of 
about three feet. Contzary to the usual 
custom, the head lay to the east, close to 
the foundation of the wall. There was, 
however, not the slightest trace of a coffin, 
or any species of envelope. 

BRITISH TUMULUS. 

An ancient British cairn, or tumulus, 
has been just opened on the high road to 
Filey near Scarborough. It was found 
to contain the skeleton of a man, an urn 
with ashes, and a drinking-cup, also of 
clay, both figured on the outside, a flint 
head of an arrow, and a hammer of whin- 
stone. The body was crushed into a very 
small space, so that the knees nearly 
touched the chin. Mr. Gage, Trea- 
surer of the Antiquarian Society, super- 
intended the opening of the tumulus. 
The bones were so brittle as to fall to 
pieces immediately they were exposed to 
the air and touched. Mr. Tindall has 
presented the contents to the Scarborough 
Museum. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
— -o— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Tue Moniteur contains a statement of 
the receipts at the Royal Treasury for the 
first nine months of the present year, as 
compared respectively with the corre- 
sponding periods of the years 1833 and 
1834. The gross amount of the receipts 
for the last nine months has_ been 
431,540,000f., which shows an increase 
of 10,018,000f.,, as compared with the 
first nine months of 1833, and an increase 
of 11,152,000f., as compared with the 
first nine months of 1834. A long report 
of the Keeper of the Seals on the admi- 
nistration of Civil and Commercial Jus- 
tice, has been published. This report 
comprises the last four months of 1831, 
and the years 1832 and 1833. The num- 
ber of civil causes on the rolls of all the 
tribunals of First Instance was 128,138 
for 1832, and 121,560 for 1833. The 
number of causes in 1833 was less consi- 
derable than in 1832 by 6,578, and less 
than in 1831 by 1,393. The total num- 
ber of causes despatched in 1832 was 
121,155; in 1833, 120,492. The com- 
mercial causes also were more numerous 
in 1832 than in 1833. In 1832 the num- 
ber was 116,204; in 1833, it was 103,157. 

A singular circumstance has lately oc- 
curred, showing the oppressive spirit of 
the French Government on one hand, 
and the popular feeling on the other. 
The Minister of the Interior having sus- 

ended from his functions the Mayor of 
Fate, for having been present at a 
feast, given in honour of the popular 
Member of the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, M. Odillon Barrot, and for having 
allowed the entertainment to take place 
in a building belonging to the Munici- 
pality, the whole of the members of the 
Municipal Council have resigned office! 
In the declaration accompanying their 
resignation they say—* The gloomy jea- 
lousy of Ministers dismisses a Mayor, an 
honourable and respected man, merely for 
offering a dinner to M. Odillon Barrot, 
whom the King himself is always ready 
to receive and to invite with kindness. 
Oh! if the King knew this! As for us, 
we should feel ourselves disgraced by 
being at all associated with an act so ini- 
quitous, and a policy so disgusting. May 
our countrymen open their eyes to the 
abyss whither Doctrinarian obstinacy is 
leading. Increasing taxes, the revolution 
spat upon, the restoration praised and 


imitated, the jury in disgrace, honour in 
the back-ground, the enemies of freedom 
and the country caressed, its friends and 
those of the King disowned and perse- 
cuted—such are the grievances which 
separate, by all their turpitude, the Mi- 
nistry from the nation, and which pro- 
voke us to the resolution which, Mon- 
sieur le Prefet, we communicate to you.” 

The French Government have issued 
an Ordinance, announcing a reduction in 
the duties on iron and coal imported into 
that part of the country situated from 
the sands of Olonne to Bayonne, and 
along the shores of the Mediterranean— 
that on coal from 1 franc to 6 sous the 
100 kilogrammes, and on cast iron from 
9 to 8 francs the 100 kilogrammes. The 
duties on wrought iron are reduced a fifth, 
and iron rails for roads are to be admitted 
as if they were iron bars. 


HOLLAND. 


On the 19th of Oct. the King opened 
the Session of the States General with a 
speech in which he announces that the 
political situation of Holland remains un- 
changed, and that, to provide as much as 
possible for the ease of his subjects in the 
absence of any means of settling the rela- 
tions with Belgium, he has granted fur- 
loughs to the militia and schuttery. The 
country is stated to be in general in a 
flourishing condition. 


SPAIN. 


At no period of her history has Spain 
excited more anxious attention than at 
the present. All the Foreign Journals 
appear to be engrossed with her affairs, 
and with speculations on the probable 
strength of the parties into which that 
country is at present divided. M. Men- 
dizabal, who may be said to represent the 
liberal or Queen’s party, has apparently 
succeeded, by his recent concessions, in 
pacifying the more democratical section of 
the nation. The principles on which he 
undertook to form the ministry, have been 
given in an address from him to the 
Queen, of which the following is the most 
important passage :—“A compact, strong, 
homogencous, and above all, a responsible 
ministry, being constituted—a ministry 
strengthened by the sympathies and sup- 
port of the national representation—the 
government of your sam § will have to 
dedicate simultaneously and indefatigably 
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its exertions and cares to bring to a speedy 
and glorious end, without any other than 
national means, that fatricidal war, the 
shame and disgrace of the age in which 
we live, and depressive of the will of the 
nation ; tosettle at once, and without de- 
grading them, those religious corporations 
whose reform they themselves require in 
accordance with the public interest; to 
commit to wise laws all the rights which 
emanate from and are, so to speak, the 
sole and steady support of the represen- 
tative system; to reanimate, invigorate, 
or rather to create and establish, the pub- 
lic credit, the wonderful force and magic 
of which may be studied in prosperous 
and free England.” To these sentiments 
the Queen has expressed her cordial 
assent. 

On assuming the reins of government, 
Mendizabal at once induced the Qucen to 
revoke the decree of the 3d of Septem. 
ber, which was a proclamation of war on 
the part of the Toreno ministry against 
the Juntas, and to issue an act of com- 
plete amnesty. All the cities which had 
declared against the Toreno administra- 
tion, then successively declared their as- 
sent to the programme of M. Mendiza- 
bal, and offered their submission and sin- 
cere support to the Government. By an 
address to the nation, Mendizabal has 
promised to call the Cortes together on 
the 16th of November, for the express 
purpose of modifying the Estatuto Real, 
or Royal Statute, on the authority of 
which they were originally convoked in 
1834. The Cortes are to be convoked 
according to the present electoral law; 
but are especially summoned to revise it. 
In the meantime, a commission, com- 

osed of five celebrated men, headed by 
MM. Calatrava, has been appointed to pre- 
pare a new electoral law, which will be 
submitted to the Cortes on their assem- 
bling. M. Calatrava’s associates are, M. 
Quintana, a Procere, Alcala Galiano, the 
Deputy, Madrid de Avila, of the Royal 
Council of Spain and the Indies, and M. 
Ortigosa, Archdeacon of Carmona. All 
these are liberal politicians, 

The following is a list of the new Mi- 
nistry: M. Mendizabal, President of the 
Council and Minister of Finance ; Gene- 
ral Alava, Foreign Affairs ; Gomez Be- 
cerra, Chief of the Saragossa Junta, and 
an old Member of the Cortes, Minister 
of Justice; M. Ulloa, Procurador for 
Cadiz, Minister of Marine; M. Almo- 
dovar, Chief of the Junta of Valencia, 


Minister of War; and M. Martin de los’ 


‘Heros, Minister of the Interior. 
A Royal Order relating to the Censor- 
ship of the Press, has been issued, by 
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which free scope is permitted for the exa- 
mination of all political questions, and 
the utmost latitude in criticising and call- 
ing in question the acts of the Govern- 
ment. 

PORTUGAL. 

A division of Portuguese troops, up- 
wards of 6000 strong, has received orders 
to march to the assistance of the Queen- 
Regent of Spain; the advanced guard en- 
tered Zamosa on the 6th: they amounted 
to 1500 men. 

The Portuguese Government have, 
by a decree dated Oct. 7, discontinued 
the pay of Field-Marshal Lord Beres- 
ford, the avowed friend of Don Miguel, 
until the Cortes shall have had time to 
decide upon the subject. 


GERMANY. 


The profound policy of the Court of 
Vienna has discovered a simple and a 
peaceful mode of vindicating the freedom 
of the Black Sea. The Austrian Go- 
vernment has established a line of steam 
packets between Vienna and Smyrna, 
and another between Vienna and Trebi- 
sond—thus traversing the whole of the 
Euxine. 

DENMARK, 


The Assembly of the States is now in 
Session at Copenhagen; but a Royal de- 
cree has prohibited the publication of 
their debates. It is understood that the 
finances of the kingdom are in a most 
disgraceful plight, owing to the profuse 
expenditure of the Sovereign. It would 
appear that for some years past the Go- 
vernment had rendered no account of the 
disposal of the revenue. 


TURKEY, 

By advices from Constantinople we 
learn that Lord Durham, the British am- 
bassador to the Russian court, had been 
received with the highest marks of dis- 
tinction. On the llth of Sept. he was 
presented to the Sultan. Nothing had 
been omitted on the part of the Turks 
which could contribute to the brilliancy 
of this audience, or add to the cordiality 
of the reception. On the 15th Lord 
Durham embarked on board the Pluto, 
which sailed in the afternoon for the 
Black Sea, on its way to Odessa. 

An official bulletin has been published, 
announcing that the Albanian insurrec- 
tion was completely at an end; and that 
the Ottoman army had entered Scutari 
on the 17th of September ; the Vizir of 
Rumelia baving previously brought the 
insurgents to battle near Schewa, and 
totally defeated them, 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

A circular has been transmitted to the 
Sheriffs by Lord John Russell on the 
important matter of Prison Discipline, in 
reference to the Act recently passed on 
that subject, and the regulations agreed to 
by the House of Lords. The principal 
objects sought to be accomplished are, an 
uniform introduction of the solitary sys- 
tem, separation and classification of pri- 
soners, due and stated inspection of pri- 
sons, residence of chaplains of prisons, 
appointment of schoo]lmasters, construc- 
tion of solitary cells for the punishment 
of the refractory, and the introduction in 
certain cases of the discipline of the whip. 
—Lord John Russell lately met two 
Commissioners and a Surveyor at the 
Partmoor Prisons, to inspect them, and 
the barracks, offices, &c. previous to their 
being adapted to a Penitentiary for con- 
victs on the solitary system. 

Dr. Lushington has recently given the 
opinion that the parishioners have not a 
right to appoint the Parish Clerk, except 
they have acquired such right by immemo- 
rial custom. In all other cases the right 
of appointing the clerk belongs to the 
incumbent. There is no particular form 
of appointment necessary; but by the 
91st Canon the appointment ought to be 
signified to the parishioners on the en- 
suing Sunday. ‘The Clerk is entitled to 
ancient and accustomed fees, and to no- 
thing else of right. The parishioners 
cannot be compelled to pay him any sa- 
lary. 
Sept. 20. That interesting natural 
phenomenon, the Mirage, was witnessed 
on Agar, one of the Mendip hills. It 
was first observed about 5 o’clock in the 
evening, and represented an immense 
body of troops, mounted and fully ac- 
coutred, which appeared to move along 
sometimes at a walking pace, and at other 
times at a quick trot, with drawn swords 
at the ‘carry.’ The phenomenon was 
observed for upwards of an hour, and 
was doubtless occasioned by the Bath 
troop of yeomanry cavalry, which was 
assembled on the day in question at 
Twerton, a distance of 15 miles from the 
place where it was witnessed. 

Oct. 8. Ashburton House, Putney- 
heath, formerly occupied by the late W. 
Jones, esq. Marshal of the King’s Bench 
prison, was totally destroyed by fire, no- 
thing remaining but the external walls. In 
consequence of some dispute the house 
got into Chancery, and has been unoccu- 
pied for the last two years, except by po- 


liceman Lyall and his wife, put in to take 
care of it. 

Oct.8. The third anniversary of the 
South Lancashire Conservative Association 
was celebrated by a grand dinner, in the 
new and splendid hall of the Association 
lately erected at Newton, a borough on 
the line of the railway, half way between 
Manchester and Liverpool. This is the 
great parent of all the other Conservative 
associations throughout the kingdom. 
The Association owes its origin princi- 
pally to the exertions of Mr. Hulton of 
Hulton, and of Mr. Entwistle, M.P., 
and at its commencement mustered 
scarcely a dozen members: it has now 
upwards of 2,000. Lord Francis Egerton 
presided on this occasion. 

Oct.9. The first anniversary of the 
Chester and South Cheshire Conservative 
Association was celebrated at the great 
room of the Albion Hotel, in the city of 
Chester. This room was built by the 
Conservatives of Chester expressly for 
their meetings, and it is very nearly as 
large as the great room of the Crown and 
Anchor. The Association numbers more 
than 800; and covers were laid for 350. 
The company was one of the most re- 
spectable in point of rank, property, and 
influence that ever yet congregated with- 
in the walls of Chester. The Right 
Hon. Lord Delamere presided as chair- 
man. 

Oct.19. The Queen paid a visit to 
the city and University of Oxford, ac- 
companied by the Duchess of Saxe- Wei- 
mar, where she was most enthusiastically 
received, The first place her Majesty 
visited was the Theatre. The lower gal- 
lery was perfectly crowded with splen- 
didly-dressed ladies, and the floor was 
filled by Masters of Arts and their 
friends. On the right of the throne 
were two chairs of state, one of which 
was occupied by her Majesty, and the 
other by the Duchess of Saxe- Weimar, 
The Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor, 
delivered a suitable address to her Ma- 
jesty, to which she read an appropriate 
auswer. The Duke then took his seat, 
and the honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Civil Law were conferred upon Prince 
Ernest of Hesse-Philippsthal, Earl 
Howe, Earl Denbigh, and the Hon. W. 
Ashley. Her Majesty then proceeded . 
to the Town Hall, where she received an 
address from the authorities of the city, 
and after having entertained aselect partyat 
dinner, at the Angel Inn, held a drawing- 
room from 9 till Ll o’clock. The next day 
her Majesty received an Address from 
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the County, after which she proceeded to 
view the University—at the Radcliffe 
Library being addressed by the Bishop 
and Clergy, and partaking of an enter- 
tainment provided by the Provost and 
Fellows of Queen’s College. Her Ma- 
jesty afterwards visited the University 
Printing-office, and in the evening again 
entertained a select party to dinner. She 
proceeded from Oxford to Blenheim and 
Strathfieldsaye. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Oct.'7. In the evening an alarming fire 
broke out at the Penitentiary, Milbank. 
Capt. Chapman, the Governor, in order 
to prevent the flames extending, ordered 
the communication from one wing to the 
other to be cut off, and a strong body of 
workmen proceeded to the roof, with 
pickaxes, saws, &c. and at length accom- 
plished their object, thereby preserving 
the eastern pentagon. The whole of the 
angle side of the prison is destroyed. It 
has been ascertained that the fire was per- 
fectly accidental, and was caused by the 
linen on one of the horses in the airing 
chamber, having fallen off the horse upon 
the grated floor through which the hot air 
rises from the furnace below into the 


Foreign News.—Promotions, Sc. 
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chamber. The damage is estimated at 
_ 5,0001. 
Oct. 21. The first stone of the City of 


London Schools was laid by Lord Brough- 
am. The site of the building is Honey- 
lane market, Milk-street. According to 


the plans and drawings exhibited on the 


occasion, the building will be in the Go- 
thic style of architecture, and will be very 
large and commodious. It seems that as 
long ago as 1438, a sum of 19/. was left 
by a citizen of London for the endow- 
ment of an institution for the education 
of the citizens of London; that from the 
original bequest 900/. per annum is now 
produced, and that the Corporation have 
patriotically devoted that income to the 
support of the Schools now about to be 
erected. The Act of Parliament on 
which the School is founded, and the 
plans on which it is to be built, were in- 
closed in a glass vase, which, together 
with the coins of the realm, were depo- 
sited upon a brass tablet, beneath the first 
stone, an immense mass weighing upwards 
of six tons. In the evening a numerous 
and respectable company, patrons of the 
institution, sat down to dinner at the City 
of London Tavern. Mr. Hall, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, presided. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMoTIONs. 


Aug. 12. Knighted, Capt. David Dunn, R.N. 

Aug. 24. James Hilton, of Bodlondeb, Con- 
way, co. Carnarvon, + Major 2d Lancashire 
Militia, and Elizabeth his wife, only child of 
Gilbert Ford, M.A. Rector of North Meols, to 
take the name of Ford in addition to Hilton. 

Sept. 12. SirC.T. Metcalfe, Bart. to beG.C.B. 

Sept. 23. H. S. Fox, esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States 
of America.—H. C. J. Hamilton, esq. to be 
his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Emperor of Brazils.—J. H. Mandeville, esq. to 
be his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata.— 
David Urquhart, esq. to be Secretary to his 
gl Embassy at the Sublime Ottoman 

orte. 

Sept. 25. George Houlton, esq. to be Ensign 
of the Yeomen of the Guard. 

8th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Sir W. Plunkett De 
Bathe, Bart. to be Lieut.-Col.—Unattached, 
Major Brook Firman to be Lieut.-Col.; and 
Capt. J. Jones to be Major.—Durham Militia, 
John Bowes, esq. to be Lieut.-Col. 

Oct.1. W. Norris, esq. to be Chief Justice, 
and Oct. 2, John Jeremie, esq. to be Second 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. 

Oct.9. 4th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. John Hodgson, 
to be Col —8th Foot, Major T. Gerard Ball, to 
be Lieut. Col.—Capt. 8. Baynes, to be Major. 
—45th Foot, Capt. St. Lawrence Webb, to be 
Major.—69th Foot, a oad Eaton Monins, to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. Walter Ogilvy, to be Major. 
—83d Foot, Major-Gen. Hastings Fraser, to be 
Colonel. 

Oct. 16. 25th Foot, Capt. W. J. D’Urban, to 
be Major.—40th Foot, Brevet Major J. H. Bar- 
nett, to be Major. 

Roya. Navy.—Com. Back, to be Captain. 
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Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Waterford Co.—W. Villiers Stuart, of Dromana. 
Dungarvan.—Michael O’ Loghien, esq. 





EccLestasticaAt. PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. G. Breay, to a Preb. in Lichfield Cath. 

Rev. C. Fe ha to a Preb. in Hereford Cath. 

Rev. T. Baker, Hartlebury R. co. Worcester. 

Rev. F. Barker, St. Mary Edgehill P.C. co. 
Lancaster. 

Rey. J. W. Campbell, Eye V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. H. Cartwright, Dudley V. co. Wore. 

Rev. R. P. Clarke, Cricket St. Thomas R. co. 
Somerset. 

Rev. G. Cowell, Lydgate R. co. York. 

Rev. E. Crane, Crowle V. co. Worc. 

Rev. G. H. Cranford, Oldswinford R. co. Worc. 

Rev. J. D. Eade, Aycliffe V. co. Durham. 

Rev. J. E. Eckley, Credenhill V. co. Hereford. 

Rev. T. Edmondes, Ashley R. co. Cambridge. 

Rev. R. Foley, Kingswinford R. ce. Stafford. 

Rev. P. Hansell, Kingsdon R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. H. Hanson, Buryhill V. co. Hereford. 

Rev. J. W. Hawkesley, Redruth R. Cornwall. 

Rev. G. Hilton, Badiesmere V. and Leveland 
R. Kent. 

Rev. N. Hoare, St. Lawrence R. Limerick. 

Rev. A. G. H. Hollingsworth, Stowmarket V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. R. E. Hughes, Alkerton R. Oxon. 

Rev. J. Hatton, Knipton R. co. Leicester. 

Rey. J. D. Money, Sternfield R. Suffolk. 

Rey. H. Moncrieff, Church of Baldernock, co. 
Stirling. 

Rey. C. Nairn, Church of Forgan, co. Fife. 

Rev. E. Page, Bawdrip R. Somerset. 

Rev. 8. Powell, Detton R. co. Hereford. 

Rey. 'T. Price, Shellesley Walsh R. co. Wore. 

Rev. RK. Richards, Wootton Courtenay R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. E. H. Abney to be Chaplain to the Earl 
of Caithness, 
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Civit, PREFERMENTs. 

Rev. T. Myers, to be Head Master of the Royal 
Naval School. 

Rev. S. Rees, to be Head Master of North 
Walsham Gram. School, Norfolk. 

Rev. C. C. Sim, to be Second Master of Wake- 
field Gram. School. 7 

Mr. Matthew Marshall to be Chief Cashier to 
the Bank of England. 

Hon. H. Bouchier Devereux, to be Assistant- 
Commissioner to Major Briggs, Commis- 
sioner for governing the territories of the 

jah of Mysore. 

Mr. Robert Lemon (son of the late Robert 

Lemon, esq. F.S.A.) to be Senior Clerk of the 

State Paper Office. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 16. Mrs. Stewart of Queen-square, 
Westminster, a dau.—21. At Theydon Bower, 
Essex, Visc. kfort de Montmorency, a 
son.—23. At Wellin borough, Northamp- 
tonshire, the wife of the Rev. C. Pasley Vivian, 
a son.— 24. At Ashley-park, Surrey, Lady 
Fletcher, a son and heir.—25. In Upper 
Brook-st. the lady of Sir Alex. Malet, Bart. 
a son and heir.—28. The Lady Augusta Sey- 
mour, a dau. 

Oct.4. At Bifrons, the Lady Albert Conyng- 
ham, ason.—1l1. At Coberley Rectory, Glouc. 
the wife of the Rev. W. Hicks, a son.—13. 
At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
Hebert, a son.—-At Mapledurham House, 
near Reading, the wifeof the Rev. R. Seymour, 
a son.—At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. Geo. 
Moberly, of Balliol College, Oxford, a dau.—. 
At Mimwood, Herts, the wife of William John 
Lysley, esq. a dau.—l4. At Croxteth, the 
Viscountess Molyneux, a son and heir.——At 
Wortley Hall, lady Georgiana Wortley, a dau. 
—19. In Russell-sq. the lady of Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd, M.P. of a son.——20. At St. James’s- 
sq. Mrs. Macrone, a son.—21. In Grosvenor- 
square, the Countess of Galloway, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 15. At East Stoke, Dorset, the Rev. 
W. Buller, 2d son of Lt.-Gen. Buller, to Leonora 
Sophia Bond, dau. of the late John Bond, oF 
of Grange.——18. At Sidmouth, Thomas, eld. 
son of John Drayton, esq. of Lyme Regis, to 
Laura, ag gg 3 of Major Knott.——19. At 
Lynn, the Rev. H. E. Knatchbull, son of the 
late Sir E. Knatchbull, of Mersham-hatch, 
Kent, to Pleasance, dau. of the late T. Bagge, 
esq. of Stradseth Hall, Norfolk.——22. At 
Cheltenham, Lesley Alexander, esq. of York- 
terrace, Regent’s-park, to Amelia Maria, dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Bates, late 21st Dragoons.—— 
23. At Plymouth, John Wilmot, esq. Capt. 
10th regt. third son of Sir R. Wilmot, Bart. 
to Jane, second dau. of ‘I’. Bowes, esq. M.P. 
of Beaumont.——At Fornham St. Martin, Suff. 
the Rev. H. — to Jane Esther, dau. of 
the late Capt. ksedge, of St. Edmund's 
Hill.—26. At Chalfont St. Peter’s, Bucks, 
W. Shutt, esq. barrister-at-law and police- 
magistrate, to Eleanor, eldest dau. of Mr. 
Serj. Peake.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Wm. Jenkyns, of Dublin, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to Helen, eldest dau. of J. Thompson, of 
Arundel-terrace, Kemp Town, Brighton, esq. 
——28. At Pennard, Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. 
to Mary, widow of Berkeley Napier, esq. of 
Pennard-house, Somerset.——The Rev. Geo. 
Maynard, to Emma, dau. of the late Edw. 
Shaw, esq. of agg Fitzroy-sq.— 29. At 
Taunton, the Rev. G. Bodley Warren, of Dul- 
verton, to Helen, third dau. of Rich. Meade 
King, esq. 
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Oct. 1. R. C. Price, esq. of Sydenham»? 
Kent, to Albinia Eliza, third dau. of Sir Chas. 
Price, Bart.——At Rumton, Rich. e, esq. 
of Lynn, to Pleasance, dau. of the late Rev. 
Edw. Hulton, Rector of Gaywood, Norfolk. 
——At Ashford Bowdler, John =e. oa. 
Capt. Royal Eng. to Miss Buckley, of Ashfor 
Hall, Shropshire——At Hadley, Middlesex, 
the Rev. G. Skinner, to Lucy, dau. of Alex. 
Dury, esq. of Hadley.——2. The Hon. A. H. 
Astley Cooper, third son of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and .P. for Dorchester, to Miss Jane 
Frances Pattison, only’ dau. of R. Pattison, 
esq. of Wrackleford, Dorset.——3. At Mer- 
toun-house, Lieut.-Col. Chas. Wyndham, to 
the Hon. Eliz. Anne Scott, second dau. of Lord 
Polwarth.—At Burbage, F. A. Carrington, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, to Phiilippina, only 
dau. of John Banning, esq. of Ogbourne St. 
George, Wilts.—6. At Clifton, Paris T. 
Dick, M.D. son of Gen. Dick, to Lavinia, 
dau. of J. Ford, esq. Harley-pl.—Spencer- 
Horatio, second son of T. Walpole, esq. to 
Isabella, 4th dau. of the late _ Hon. Spen- 
cer Perceval.— At Bridgnorth, the Rev. J. 
Purton, Rector of Oldbury, Salop, to Sophia, 
dau. of the late Lionel Lampet, 4 en At 
Wandsworth, Surrey, the Rev. R. Pulleine, of 
Spennithorne, York, to Susan, eldest dau. of 
the late -H. Burmister, esq. of Burntwood 
Lodge.——At Bristol, the Rev. G. Hadley, 
Vicar of Melborne St. Andrew, Dorset, to 
Marianne, only dau. of the late J. Weg owed 
Altree, esq. Wolverhampton.—8. At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, C. H. Moore, esq. to 
Eleanor, dau. of the late Alex. Marsden, esq. of 
Portland-pl.—tThe Rev. Lawrence Ottley, eld. 
son of Sir R. Ottley, to Eliz. eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Bickersteth, Vicar of Acton, Suff.—— 
At Leamington, the Rev. H. G. Johnson, son 
of the late Sir J. A. Johnson Walsh, Bart. to 
Margaret Sarah, dau. of the Rev. S. I. Otway. 
—10. At Bisley, Glouc. the Rev. J. Keble, to 
Charlotte, dau. of late Rev. G. Clarke, Rector 
of Hampion Mersey, Gloucestershire.——13. 
At St. Helen’s, Lancashire, the Rev. Stuart 
Majendie, third son of the late Bishop of Ban- 

‘or, to Mary Angelina, second dau. of the late 

lichael Hughes, esy. of Sherdley House.——* 
14. At Scalby, co. York, the Rev. R. W. Smith, 
to — dau. of the Rev. R. Howard, of 
Throxenby.——At St. Margaret’s, Mr. C. Vin- 
cent, grandson of the late Dean of Westmins- 
ter, to Caroline, third dau. of the late C. Bed- 
ford, esq. of Great George-street.——At Oak- 
ley, John Booth, esq. of Glendon Hall, North- 
amptonshire, to Augusta de Capell, fourth 
dau. of the late Sir R. Brooke de Capell Brooke, 
Bart. of Oakley House. 15. Captain J. A. 
Markey, to Julia Henrietta, dau. of Major Ce- 
meron, of Reading.——At Woolwich, Capt. C. 
H. Cobbe, 60th foot, to Ann, eldest dau. of Col. 
Gravatt, Inspector of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy.——19. At Hampstead, Thomas Andrews, 
esq. Sergeant-at-law, to Amelia, dau. of T. 
Maynard, esq.— 20. At Felbrigg, Norfolk, the 
Hon. Capt. Rich. Hare, grandson of the Earl 
of Listowel, to age og fourth dau. of 
the late Vice-Adm. Windham.——At Alderley, 
Chester, Lieut.-Col. W. H. Scott, only son of 
Gen. Scott, to Harriet Alethea, fifth dau. of 
Sir J. T. Stanley, Bart.——At Bromley, Kent, 
Herbert Jenner, esq. eldest son of the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner, to Maria Eleonora, 
third dau. of the late G. Norman, esq. of Brom- 
ley-common.—At Lower Norwood, Edward, 
son of Lieut.-Col. Williamson, to Maria, dau. 
of the late G. Grant, esq. of Shenley-hilJ, Herts. 
——At St. Marylebone Church, Capt. W. J 
Hughes, 4th Light Dragoons, to Georgina- 
— only dau. of Major-Gen. Sir Loftus 

tway. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Ear or Cuatuam. 

Sept. 24. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 
aged 79, the Right Hon. John Pitt, 
second Earl of Chatham, and Viscount 
Pitt of Burton Pynsent, co. Somerset 
(1766), and Baron Chatham (1761), K.G. 
a Privy-Councillor, a General in the 
army, Colonel of the 4th regiment of foot, 
Governor of Gibraltar, High- Steward of 
Colchester, an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity- House, a Governor of the Char- 
ter- House, &c. &e. 

This senior brother of the immortal 
Pitt, the eldest son of William the great 
Earl of Chatham, by Lady Hester Gren- 
ville, Baroness Chatham, only daughter 
of Richard Grenville, esq. and Hester 
Countess Temple, was born Sept. 10, 
1756, at a period when his father was 
Secretary of State, and at the zenith of 
his glory. He succeeded to the peerage 
soon after he became of age, by the 
death of his father, May 11, 1778. 

His Lordship was appointed & Captain 
in the army, June 30, 1779, and in the 
86th foot on the 30th Sept. following. 
He served with his regiment during the 
American war. On the 6th July 1788 
his brother appointed him First Lord of 
the Admiralty; on the 3d April 1789 he 
was sworn a Privy-Councillor; and on 
the 15th Dec. 1790 was elected a Knight 
of the Garter. He was at the time of 
his death the senior Knight of that most 
noble Order, with the exception of the 
Sovereign and bis royal Brothers. He 
continued to preside over the Admiralty 
until Dec. 1794. 

On the 12th Oct. 1793 he attained the 
rank of Colonel in the army ; and on the 
26th Feb. 1795 that of Major-General. 
On the 5th Dec. 1799 he was appointed 
Colonel of the 4th foot; on the 24th 
Sept. 1796 he was appointed Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, which office he oc- 
cupied until July 1801 ; when he was ap- 

inted Master-general of the Ordnance, 
in which post he continued until the dis- 
solution of ministry, consequent on his 
brother’s death, in Feb. 1806. 

On the death of his mother, April 3, 
1803, he succeeded to the barony of 
Chatham. 

On the 31st of March 1807 he was re- 
appointed to the Mastership of the Ord- 
nance, which he then held until May 
1810. 

Having been promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-General April 29, 1802, he was 
in 1809 entrusted with the military com- 
mand of the unfortunate Walcheren ex- 
pedition; a report of his conduct in 


which he presented immediately to his 
Majesty, at a private audience; and it 
will be found printed in the Royal Mili- 
tary Calendar, 1820, vol. 1. pp. 376—386. 

"His Lordship attained the full rank of 
General Jan. 1, 1812; and was appointed 
Governor of Gibraltar in 1820, on the 
death of the Duke of Kent. 

The Earl of Chatham married, July 9, 
1783, the Hon. Mary-Elizabeth 'Town- 
send, second daughter of Thomas first 
Viscount Sydney, and aunt to the present 
Viscount Sydney ; but by her ladyship, 
who died May 21, 1821, he had no issue. 
The peerage has in consequence become 
extinct; and with it the annual pension 
of 4,000. which was settled upon it by 
Act of Parliament in 1778, immediately 
after the first Earl’s death; as well as 
another of 3,000/. which was conferred on 
the first Earl of Chatham for three lives 
in 1761. 

The Earl of Chatham was the last sur- 
viving Peer of the family of Pitt, which 
has been raised to that dignity in the four 
titled branches of Rivers, Camelford, 
Chatham, and Londonderry. The first 
of these titles, created in 1776 (to the 
elder line from John Pitt, Clerk of the 
Exchequer temp. Eliz.) became extinct 
in the race of Pitt in 1828, but has been 
perpetuated in that of Beckford (now, by 
assumption, Pitt-Rivers). ‘The second, 
created in 1784 to the Earl of Chatham’s 
cousin-german, Thomas Pitt, expired in 
1804 onthe premature death of his eccentric 
son, the second Lord Camelford. The title 
of Chatham, originating in 1761, expires in 
1835. That of Londonderry, conferred 
in 1719 as a Barony, and in 1726 as an 
Earldom, on the younger son of the 
famous Governor Pitt, the purchaser of 
the Orleans diamond, became extinct with 
his younger son the third Earl in 1764. 
~~ a more particular account ef the Pitt 
amily inthe Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
XcvuL. ii. 463.) 

We believe the only male survivor 
of the Pitts is the venerable William 
Morton Pitt, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Dorsetshire. A pedigree of the family, 
comprising all the several branches, will 
be found in the History of that county, 
by Hutchins, vol. iii. p. 360. 

The present representatives of the great 
Earl of Chatham are his grand-daughters 
the Lady Hester Stanhope, now the sin- 
gular resident in the East, and Lady 
Griselda, wife of John Tekell, esq. 
daughters of the third Earl Stanhope (a 
third sister, Lady Mary, wife of Thomas 
Taylor, esq. died in 1814): and Hester- 
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Harriet, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. H. 
Pringle, K.C.B. daughter of the Hon. 
Edward Jas. Eliot, elder brother to the 
present Earl of St. German’s. 





Dr. Brinkiey, Bisnor oF CLoYne. 

Sept. 14. At the house of his brother 
in Leeson-street, Dublin, aged 72, the 
Right. Rev. John Brinkley, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne, President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, F.R.S., &c. &c. 

This distinguished mathematician was 
a native of Woodbridge, Suffolk, and re- 
ceived the early part of his education at 
the grammar-school in that town, and 
from thence he removed to Mr. Tilney’s 
at Harleston. He graduated at Caius 
college, Cambridge, B. A. 1788, as Senior 
Wrangler, and senior Smith’s Prizeman, 
and afterwards was elected a Fellow of 
that society. He proceeded M.A. 1791, 
B. and D.D. 1806. Dr. Law, Bishop of 
Elphin, brother of the late Lord Ellen- 
borough, introduced Mr. Brinkley to the 
notice of the*board of Trinity college, Dub- 
lin, and in 1792 he was appointed An- 
drew’s Professor of Astronomy. He de- 
voted himself earnestly to the duties of his 
office, and published for the use of the stu- 
dents an elementary treatise on Astronomy, 
which is generally considered the best in- 
troduction to that science in our language. 
Dr. Brinkley’s discovery of the parallax of 
the fixed stars, in 1814, which was for a 
time controverted by Mr. Pond, was the 
first circumstance that gave him a Euro- 
pean reputation; which has been since well 
supported by his valuable communications 
to the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. As a professor, he was chiefly 
remarkable for his zeal in searching out 
and encouraging rising merit; he was one 
of the first to appreciate the abilities of 
his successor Sir William Hamilton, and 
he laboured zealously to extend his fame. 
When George IV. visited Ireland, he was 
so pleased with his reception in Trinity 
college, that he resolved to bestow the 
next vacant bishopric on one of its mem- 
bers. Mr. Goulburn (who was at the 
time looking to the representation of the 
University of Cambridge) procured, it is 
said, the appointment for Professor Brink- 
ley, who appeared to belong to the Dub- 
lin University, though really a graduate of 
Cambridge. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Cloyne in 1826; and shortly after re- 
signed his Professorship. 

Dr. Brinkley, as Bishop, promoted 
many exemplary curates, whose labours 
had been overlooked by his predecessors, 
and he separated several parishes from his 
see, to give the inhabitants the benefit of 
a resident rector. From the time of his 
elevation, his health gradually declined, 


and he was forced to abandon scientific 
— altogether. He has, however, 
eft behind him some valuable mathe- 
matical manuscripts, which there is reason 
to believe will be published under the 
superintendence of Sir William Hamil- 


ton. 

His Lordship, though in a very de- 
clining state of health, had undertaken a 
long and fatiguing journey to be present 
at the late conference of the Irish Bishops. 
His earthly remains were deposited in the 
vault of Trinity college, the heads of the 
University anxiously paying every tribute 
of respect to the memory of a true friend 
of science. 

According to the provisions of the 
Church Temporalities’ Bill, Dr. Kyle, 
Bishop of Cork and Ross, will be in- 
vested with the charge of Cloyne, in 
like manner as the Bishop of Ossory, 
Dr. Fowler, took charge of Ferns «nd 
Leighlin; and the temporalities of Cork 
-“ Ross will go to the Ecclesiastical 

und. 





Hon. Georce WALpoLe. 

Lately. Aged 77, the Hon. George 
Walpole, Comptroller of Cash in the Ex- 
cise Office; uncle to the Earl of Orford. 

He was born on the 20th June 1758, 
the second son of Horatio second Lord 
Walpole of Wolterton, (nephew of the 
great Sir Robert Walpole,) who, on the 
death of Horatio fourth Earl of Orford 
(the celebrated Horace Walpole), became 
the fourth Lord Walpole, of Walpole, 
and in 1806 had the Earldom of Orford 
revived in his person by a new creation. 
His mother was Lady Rachel Cavendish, 
third and youngest daughter of William 
third Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 

Having adopted the military profession, 
Mr. Walpole in 1792 attained the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel, and in 1794 the Lieut.- 
Colonelcy of the 13th dragoons. 

In 1795 he repaired to Jamaica, at that 
time involved in the calamities of intestine 
war, in consequence of a quarrel with the 
Maroons. Col. Fitch, who was entrusted 
with the command of the troops employed 
against them, having fallen into an am- 
buscade, Col. Walpole was employed 
by the Earl of Balcarras for the reduction 
of the insurgents, with the local rank of 
Major-General. Instead of attempting 
to inclose the enemy with acordon, while 
the country remained uncleared, he em- 
ployed a body of negroes to cut down the 
woods, and obtained several advantages 
over the enemy. When the Assemb! 
of the Island had recourse to Spanis 
blood-hounds, he refused to employ them 
except for intimidation, and at length 
happily succeeded in the complete subju- 
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gation of the enemy. This, however, 
was not accomplished without a solemn 
promise on his part that the Maroons 
*¢ should not be sent off the island.” The 
subsequent conduct of these people was 
considered by the Governor and Assem- 
bly of Jamaica, as an absolute violation 
of. the capitulation; but Major-Gen. 
Walpole thought otherwise, and so soon 
as he learnt it was the intention of the 
Legislature to transport the Maroons to 
Nova-Scotia, he expostulated with Lord 
Balcarras, and declared his decided dis- 
approbation of a measure which, in his 
opinion, amounted to a direct infringe- 
ment of the Treaty to which he had been 
a party. 

On the meeting of the Assembly, the 
Governor was complimented with a vote 
of thanks, by which the sum of seven 
hundred guineas was presented to him for 
a sword; and a similar vote was passed 
at the same time, offering five hundred 
guineas for the like purpose to Major- 
Gen. Walpole. But the latter, replete 
with indignation at the late proceedings, 
rejected the compliment with contempt, 
and transmitted a letter in return, in 
which he accused the members of perfidy, 
and made use of such strong expressions, 
that they not only thought proper to ex- 
punge the answer from their minutes, 

ut even debated on the propriety of 
arresting the writer, who retired from the 
Island, and sheathed his sword as an offi- 
cer of the line for ever. 

In Jan. 1797, on a vacaucy for the town 
of Derby, be was returned to Parliament 
through the interest of his mother’s 
family; and in the same year he voted 
in favour of Parliamentary Reform. In 
1798 he acted as second to Mr. Tierney, 
in his duel with Mr. Pitt, who was ac- 
companied to the field by Mr. Ryder (the 
present Earl of Harrowby). Continuing 
to represent Derby, and to act with the 
Whig opposition, he was, on their coming 
into power in March 1806, appointed 
Under-Secretary of State to Mr. Fox, in 
the Foreign department ; and we presume 
it was at the same period that he obtained 
the grant or reversion of his office of 
Comptroller of the Excise. 

At the election of 1807 he was returned 
for Dungarvan, for which he was re- 
chosen in 1812 and 1818, and finally re- 
tired from Parliament in 1820. 

Mr. Walpole has died unmarried. 





Stir Tuomas Wattace, Bart. 
Oct. 4. At Corbelly, near Dumfries, 
aged 85, Sir Thomas Dunlop Wallace, 
the sixth Baronet of Craigie, co. Ayr, 
Bart. (1669). 
He was the eldest son of John Dunlop, 


esq. of Dunlop, by Frances- Anne, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Thomas Wallace, 
the fifth Baronet, and the patroness of 
the poet Burns. In consequence of a 
private arrangement, his second. brother, 
the late General Dunlop, of Southwick, 
who for years represented the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, heired the family estates, 
while the deceased succeeded to the titles 
and possessions of his grandfather Sir 
Thomas Wallace of Craigie—a famil 
which traces its descent from the twelft 
century, and, what is nobler still, gave 
birth to (as a cadet) the hero of Scotland 
Sir William Wallace. Another member 
of this house, who bore the name of 
Sir Thomas, was second in command at 
the battle of Sark, and killed the English 
commander with his own hand, although 
he himself afterwards fell mortally wound- 
ed. ‘The late Mrs. Dunlop had five sons, 
all of whom arrived at man’s estate. 
The second, General Andrew, died while 
Governor of Dominica; and General 
James, who served with distinction in 
America, India, and Spain, was father to 
the present Laird of Dunlop, and liberal 
member for Ayrshire. John, the fourth, 
died comparatively young; as didjAntho- 
ny, the fifth, after gaining distinction as 
an officer in the navy. . 

In his youth Sir Thomas Wallace 
adopted the military profession, and saw 
much service in America. He rose to 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, but retired 
shortly after the peace of 1784. He suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy of Nova Scotia, 
on the death of his maternal grandfather, 
the remainder extending to heirs general. 

He was twice married ; and by his first 
wife Eglinton, daughter of Sir William 
Maxwell, the fourth Bart. of Montreith, 
co. Wigton, and sister to Jane Duchess 
of Gordon, has left issue his son and suc- 
cessor, Sir John Alexander Wallace, 
K.C.B. a Major-General in the army, 
who commanded the gallant 88th regi- 
ment with great distinction in Spain 
during the Peninsular war, as also in 
Egypt, India, and various other parts of 
the world. 





Masor-Gen. Sir Jonn Datnymp.e, Br. 
May 26. At the residence of his 
brother-in-law, Bruntsfield-house, Scot- 
land, Sir John Dalrymple, the fifth Baro- 
net, of North Berwick, co. Haddington 
(1697), a Major-General in the army. 
He was the second son of Sir Tew 
Dalrymple Hamilton, the third Baronet, 
by his cousin-german Janet, daughter of 
William Duff, esq. of Crombie. He was 


appointed Cornet in the 28th dragoons in 
1795, Lieutenant in 1797, and served for 
three years at the Cape of Good Hope, 
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from 1796 to 1798. In 1800 he attained 
the rank of Captain, and in 1802 he was 
reduced to half-pay. 

He was appointed to command the 
flank battalion, styled the North Berwick 
volunteers, Jan. 1, 1803, and removed to 
acompany in the 73d foot in July, and 
thence to the 42d in August of the same 
year. In Jan. 1805 he was, on a vacancy, 
returned to Parliament for the Hadding- 
ton district of burghs: but vacated his 
seat on being ordered to foreign service, 
March 17, 1806. 

In March 1805 he was appointed to a 
Majority in the 64th, in Dec. following 
to a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 10th foot, 
and moved to the 22d in Oct. 1806. He 
served those two years in the West 
Indies, and three in the East Indies 
1807 to 1809. He attained the rank of? 
Colonel in 1813, and of Major General 
in 1819. Subsequently he bad a com- 
mand in Madras. 

He succeeded to the Baronetcy on the 
23d Feb. 1834, on the death of his elder 
brother the late Sir Hew Dalrymple 
Hamilton, Bart. (of whom a memoir will 
be found in vol. 1. of our present series, 
p. 553). He married, July 30, 1806, 
Charlotte, only daughter of the late Sir 
Patrick Warrender, of Lochend, county 
Haddington, Bart. M.P. and sister to 
the present Right Hon. Sir George 
Warrender; by whom he had issue two 
sons and five daughters: 1. Helen-Jane; 
2. Georgina; 3. Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
born in 1814, who has succeeded to the 
Baronetcy; 4. Charlotte; 5. Janet; 6. 
John; and 7, Patricia. 





Ligut.-Cot. Harpy. 
Aprill6. At Trinidad, aged 50, Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Hardy, Lieut.-Colonel of the 
19th foot, and the officer in command of 
his Majesty's troops serving in that island. 
At the early age of fifteen he entered 
the army as Ensign in the 12th foot, and 
joined that regiment in 1801 in the East 
Indies. He was promoted to a Lieuten- 
ancy in the following year, and to a Com- 
y in the 3d Ceylon regiment in 1804, 
n 1809 he exchanged into the 19th foot, 
then serving in Ceylon, and on the arrival 
of Gen. Sir R. Brownrigg, as Comman- 
der of the Forces, he was appointed 
principal Aide-de-Camp. In 1814 he 
was promoted to the rank of Major by 
brevet, and was appointed by General 
Brownrigg his Military Secretary; in 
which important and confidential situa- 
‘tion he obtained the sincere esteem of 
that distinguished officer, who, on occa- 
sion of the conquest of the kingdom of 
Kandy in 1815, promoted him to the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel, and soon after to the 


office of Deputy Quartermaster-general. 
His intrepid conduct and able manage- 
ment on that service, during the formid- 
able rebellion which ensued two years 
after, contributed very materially to the 
crushing of that insurrection, and to the 
complete conquest of that most difficult 
co 


untry. 

In 1820 he accompanied Sir R. Brown- 
rigg to England, and, having been ap- 
pointed to a Majority in the 16th foot, 
by purchase, exchanged to half-pay, for 
the purpose of returning to his post in 
Ceylon; but he was obliged again to quit 
it, by ill-health, in 1826. 

He was then appointed to a Majority 
in the 9th foot, and in 1828 to a Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in his old regiment, the 19th, 
upon which he embarked for the West 
Indies, and took the command of the 
corps, with which he continued until his 
lamented death. The Governor of Tri- 
nidad Sir G. Hill, in a letter addressed 
on the day after Col. Hardy’s decease to 
his successor Lieut.- Col. Doherty, desired 
him ‘to express in Orders the estimation 
in which, as Commander-in- Chief, I held 
that excellent gentleman. His Majesty 
has lost in him one of his most loyal sub- 
jects, and one of his most valuable mili- 
tary officers. The officers of the 19th 
have lost their friend, their adviser, their 
hospitable cheerful companion, whose 
courteous manner and moral example 
secured the well-being, and much con- 
tributed to establish the character, of that 
corps for all that is correct and gentle- 
manlike. The non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the 19th regiment lost, in 
the lamented death of Colonel Hardy, a 
humane protector, a charitable reliever of 
their wants and difficulties, and a gene- 
rous contributor to and superintendent of 
the education of their children. Society at 
large has been deprived of a truly honest 
and honourable member; and I have to 
deplore the loss of a sincere friend.” 





Joun Witus, M.D. 

Oct. 2. At the house of his relation 
the Rev. Peregrine Curtois, Vicar of 
Branston near Lincoln, in his 84th year, 
John Willis, M.D. of Greatford, in that 
county. 

He was the second and last surviving 
of the five sons of the justly celebrated 
Doctor Willis, whose virtues, skill, and 
benevolence he inherited. His profes- 
sional services, as is well known, were 
successfully rendered, together with his 
father’s, to our venerated Sovereign 
George III. and he was held in the high- 
est esteem by every branch of the Royal 
Family. The establishment, founded by 
his father above seventy years since, has 
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been continued by him to the present 
time, with the same distinguished repute. 
-He enjoyed the blessing of health 
and spirits, the result of a life spent in 
constant submission and love towards his 
‘Maker and good-will towards man, to the 
latest moment. ‘ 

Few men have been more extensively 
beloved; his splendid establishment at 
Greatford enabled him to give a most 
liberal patronage to numerous tradesmen 
and others, and in all cases his friend- 
ship was found to be enduring and valu- 
able. On Monday in the week of his 
death, he was one of the splendid party 
at Burghley-house to meet the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria; on 
the Tuesday he had a large dinner party 
at his own house; on Wednesday he went 
to Long-hill ; and on Thursday attended 
at Lincoln races with General Reynard- 
son, and dined at the ordinary in full 
health and spirits. His health was pro- 
posed and drunk with that enthusiasm 
and joyous feeling which the mention of 
his name always inspired, and the worthy 
Doctor returned thanks in a pleasing and 
cheerful manner. After enjoying the con- 
viviality of the party for a few hours, he 
returned to Mr. Curtois’s, and retired to 
rest as usual. Upon being called by his 
servant in the morning, in answer to the 
inquiry after his health, he said he had 
enjoyed a most comfortable night’s rest, 
and never felt better; but shortly after 
his servant found him extended on the 
floor quite dead, with a placid mild smile 
beaming, as in life, from his countenance. 
He has left property to the amount of 
about 300,000/. By his will the estates 
and establishment at Greatford and Shil- 
lingthorpe are bequeathed to his nephew 
Dr. Francis Willis, son of the late Dr. 
Willis of Bloomsbury-square; the sum of 
20,0007. to each of his nieces, sisters of 
the Rev. P. Curtois; 10,0007. to Mr. 
Bowman, who for more than fifty years 
was the chief assistant in his establish- 
ment; and the Rev. P. Curtois, Rector 
of Branston, is the residuary legatee, and 
will, it is said, in that character acquire 
00,0007. 

Dr. Willis was never married. 





T. J. Marutas, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Aug... At Naples, Thomas James 
Mathias, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. a Royal 
Associate of the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature. 
Mr. Mathias was a member of a family 
which was patronized by the late Queen 
Charlotte. Vincent Mathias, esq. of the 


Queen’s Treasury, who died in 1799 in 
hjs 75th year, married Marianne, daughter 
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of Alured Popple, esq, and left three sons. 
Gabriel Mathias, esq. was attached to the 
same office ; Andrew Mathias, esq. was 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen; 
and the gentleman now deceased was for 
some years Treasurer of the Household 
to her Majesty. 

Mr. Mathias received his education at 
Eton, and thence removed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. 1774, without any honour 
in mathematics. He was consequently 
not qualified for the then only classical 
honour at degree, the Chancellor’s medal. 
However, in the next year he obtained 
one of the Member’s prizes fur the best 
dissertation in Latin prose, and in 1776 
he gained one of the same prizes as a 
senior Bachelor. In the latter year he 
was elected to a fellowship in his college ; 
and in the second volume of Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, p. 676, is printed 
the admirable Latin letter which he ad- 
dressed to the several members of the so- 
ciety previous to the election, as well as 
that of the late Bishop Mansel, on the 
like occasion. 

His first publication was ‘ Runic Odes, 
imitated from the Norse Tongue, in the 
manner of Mr. Gray,’ printed at London, 
4to. 1781. 

In 1783 he published ‘An Essay on 
the evidence external and internal, relating 
to the poems attributed to Thomas Row- 


_# 1794 appeared the first part of an 
anonymous poem entitled ‘ The Pursuits 
of Literature,’ which, when completed in 
four parts, attracted universal attention, 
chiefly on account of the notes, which 
abound in deep and discriminating criti- 
eism on public menand opinions. It was 
justly observed that ‘the cause of litera- 
ture has never been supported in a day of 
danger and perversion, upon principles 
more excellent, or with powers better 
adapted to their object.” After ascrib- 
ing this work to various writers of high 
rank, the general voice united in fixing it 
on Mr. Mathias, though many still thought 
that he had received material assistance 
from correspondents. 

His other works, chiefly of a light, sa- 
tyrical, and evanescent nature, and many 
of them privately printed, were as follow: 

Latin Ode, addressed to Mr. Orde, 
Governor of the Isle of Wight. 1791. 

‘A Remonstrance from the Parrot to 
the Public Orator’ (Latin). March 1794. 

‘ The Imperial Epistle from Kien Long 
to George III, 1794. 

‘ Letter to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, chiefly on the subject of the nume- 
rous French emigrant Priests, by a Lay- 
man.’ 1796. 
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‘ The Political Dramatist of the House 
of Commons.’ 1795. 

«A Pair of Epistles to Dr. Randolph 
and the Earl of Jersey.’ 1797. 

‘The Shade of Alexander Pope, on 
the banks of the Thames, a satirical poem, 
with notes, occasioned chiefly, but not 
wholly, by the residence of the Rt. Hon. 
Henry Grattan.’ 1798. 

¢ Odes, English and Latin,’ 1798, small 
octavo; not published. 

¢ A Letter occasioned by the death of 
the Rev. Norton Nicholls, LL. B. Rector 
of Lound and Bradwell in the county of 
Suffolk ;’ privately printed, and first pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
exxx. ii. 346—351. Mr. Nicholls had 
been the friend and correspondent of 
Gray the poet. Asa mark of friendship, 
he bequeathed his books to Mr. Mathias, 
and a considerable sum of money in the 
event (which did not take place) of his 
surviving one of his own near relations. 
Mr. Nicholls, as well as Mr. Mathias, 
was much distinguished by his elegant 
and extensive classical acquirements, and 
his taste for general literature, particularly 
the Italian. 

‘ Works of Thomas Gray; with his 
Life, and additions,’ printed at Cambridge. 
1814. 2 vols. 4to. This magnificent 
work, though valuable as even the frag- 
ments and sweepings from the portfolio 
of so distinguished a genius and scholar, 
was very unprofitable to the editor; and 
would have been more seriously injurious 
to him, had it not been for the kindness 
and liberality of Pembroke college, under 
whose auspices it was’ undertaken, and 
who purchased a large number of copies. 
This disappointment, however, coinciding 
with the establishment of general peace 
in 1814, and witb finances always very 
limited, induced Mr. Mathias to quit this 
country for Naples, where he resided, 
much cultivated and respected by eminent 
persons of rank and literature, both of 
that country and his own, until his death. 

We add some descriptive anecdotes of 
Mr. Mathias, when in Italy, furnished by 
a writer in the ‘ Atheneum.’ 

“T became acquainted with Mr. Ma- 
thias at Naples in 1823; he had then 
been a resident in that city for some 

ears, and was much esteemed and valued 

y the few among the Neapolitans who 
had any pretensions to literature. He 
had translated into Italian several of our 
English poems, which appeared to great 
advantage in their new garb, but his se- 
lections were not always fortunate, as 
witness Armstrong’s ‘ Art of Health.’* 
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The Italians were as much surprised as 
delighted at his proficiency in their har- 
monious language, and I have heard 
several of the literati amongst them be- 
stow the warmest eulogiums on the puri- 
% and precision with which he wrote it. 

‘hough his writings displayed a perfect 
knowledge and mastery of Italian, his 
conversation in that language was not re- 
markable either for its fluency or correct- 
ness; but conversation in any language 
was not his forte, for his colloquial 
powers were so very limited, that one 
could not help feeling surprised, that a 
man possessed of so much erudition should 
bring so little interesting matter into the 
general mart of society. Any allusion to 
‘The Pursuits of Literature’ was ex- 
tremely offensive to him. It was believed, 
that the personal severity of several of the 
observations in that book had drawn on 
the supposed author some very disagree- 
able demands for satisfaction, which he 
evaded, by equivocating about the author- 
ship, a denial which he felt himself bound 
to persist in to the last. In stature, Ma- 
thias was below the middle size: in face, 
he bore a striking resemblance to Sir 
Francis Burdett. He was particularly 
neat in his attire, and scrupulously clean 
in his person. He was universally re- 
spected at Naples; and though possessed 
of little, if any, fortune besides the pen- 
sion granted to him by the late King, he 
maintained an independent and respecta- 
ble station, and was a welcome guest in all 
the houses occupied by English residents. 
The fine climate, the cheapness of the 
luxuries he liked, the cheerful society, 
and the respect his acquirements had won 
for him, must have rendered the residence 
of Mr. Mathias at Naples the most agree- 
able part of his life. He spoke of it as 
such, and seemed to shrink as if exposed 
to cold, when a return to Seteaks was 
named, as among the possibilities of 
fate.” 

We have reserved, for a separate cata- 
logue, an imperfect list of Mr. Mathias’s 
Italian publications : 

* Rime Scelte de Francesco Petrarea.’ 

“*Componimenti Lirici de’ piu Illustri 
Poeti d’ Italia,’ &c. 3 vols. small 8vo. 
1802. 

* Aggiunti ai Componinenti Lirici,’ &e, 
3 vols. small 8vo. 

‘ Comentari interno all’ Istoria della 
Poesia Italiana, da Crescembini,’ 3 vols. 
small 8vo. 1803. 

‘ Istoria della Poesia Italiana da Giro- 
lamo Tiraboschi,’ 3 vols. small 8vo. 1803. 

‘Canzoni Toscani de T. J. Mathias,’ 





* Why unfortunate? It is a poem of great beauty and excellence, and we think 


well chosen. 


The Italians abound in didactic poems.—Eb. 
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4to. and small octavo. These original 
compositions, addressed by Mr. Mathias 
to some of his learned friends, were first 
prefixed to the publications before enume- 
rated. A complete edition of them was 
afterwards printed, with notes, by Ste- 
fana Egidio Petronj, an eminent Italian 
poet resident in England, who bore 
honourable testimony to the purity and 
elegance of Mr. Mathias’s Italian muse. 
No Englishman, probably, since the days 
of Milton, had cultivated the Italian lan- 
guage with so much success. 

* Saffa, drama lirica tradotta dell’ In- 
glese di Mason.’ 1807. 

* Licidas di Giov. Milton, tradotta dell’ 
Inglese.’ 1812. 

‘Della Ragion Poetica de Gravina.’ 
806. 





We add a few observations on Mr. 
Mathias’s works by a correspondent : 

“Mr. Mathias had claims on public 
attention from two causes; his « fealian 
Literature,’ and the poem called the ‘ Pur- 
suits of Literature.’ 

“ Of his proficiency in the former, there 
can be no doubt; he composed in the 
language of Petrarch, with elegance and 
correctness: though he could not converse 
with facility, probably from never having 
— in Italy till towards the end of his 

e. 

*¢ As he never owned the authorship 
of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ many 
doubts and disputes arise on the subject. 
We are surprised that those persons in- 
terested in the inquiry, never brought for- 
ward some poems written by him at 
Cambridge against Dr. Watson, then 
Professor of Chemistry, which are the 
very prototypes of the ‘ Pursuits,’ both in 
the versification and the notes. 

«The ‘ Pursuits’ occasioned much bus- 
tle in the literary world, from the poignant 
remarks and slashing satire on contempo- 
rary characters. The book, however, 
gradually kept sinking into the oblivion 
that it deserved. The poetry is ofa very 
inferior character; except in a few hap- 
pier passages, cumbrous, heavy, and often 
prosaic; and George Steevens said truly, 
‘it was only a peg to hang the notes on.’ 
The prefaces were all written in a high, 
stilted and pompous style, very artificial 
and very disagreeable. The notes are 
such as the author threw off from his 
reading; and his censures are as often 
wrong as right. His abuse of Payne 
Knight and Parr (who were immeasur- 
ably his superiors as scholars) was absurd. 
As far as concerns P. Knight’s book, 
which he so abuses, it is to be wished 
that it had been written in Latin. There 
is a great show of Greek scholarship in 

13 
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the notes of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ;’ 
but it is very inaccurate, 

“ Mr. Mathias’s most pleasing publica. 
tion, is his letter on the death of his 
friend Norton Nicholls. We think he 
completely failed in his edition of Gray. 
No doubt he had a great deal of reading ; 
but his restless desire of shining, led him 
to ——— glittering stores of erudition 
before ‘ The diamond ripen’d in its infant 
dew.’ As a severe satirist, an elegant 
poet, and a correct scholar, be was far 
excelled by the late Mr. Gifford.” 





Rev. Wituram Lone. 

July .. At Bromley-hill, Kent, aged 
76, the Rev. William Long, Canon of 
Windsor, Reetor of Sternfield, Suffolk, 
and of Pulham, Norfolk; only surviving 
brother to Lord Farnborough. 

Mr. Long was the fifth son of Beeston 
Long, esq. of Carshalton, by Susannah, 
daughter and heiress of Abraham Crop, 
esq. He was a member of Emanuel col- 
lege, where he took the degree of LL. B. 
in 1788. In that year he was presented 
by his cousin and brother-in-law Charles 
Long, esq. to the rectory of Sternfield 
and to that of Dennington, both in Suf- 
folk. In 1808 he was presented by the 
King to the rectory of Pulham in Nor- 
folk, when he resigned that of Denning- 
ton. In 1804 he was appointed a Canon 
of Windsor. 

His death was very sudden, occurring 
within a few minutes after he had been 
engaged in showing some visitors of dis- 
tinction over his brother’s beautiful gar- 
den at Bromley-hill. He was never mar- 
ried. 

Mr. Long had a taste for elegant lite- 
rature, and read most of the best produc- 
tions in history, biography, and criticism, 
that appeared. He possessed a con- 
siderable knowledge of Painting, and 
was a liberal supporter of the arts; 
scarcely a year passed but he purchased 
some pictures of modern artists; and he 
handsomely bestowed Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s ‘ Banished Lord’ to the National 
Gallery. He was also from his knowledge 
and judgment made Director at the British 
Institution, of which his brother Lord 
Farnborough is Vice-President. 

While he resided in the country, he 
was friendly and hospitable to his neigh- 
bours, and a kind benefactor to the poor. 
His table was elegant, and his society 
select. His manners had all the polite- 
ness of a man of the world, tempered with 
the decent gravity of the clergyman. 

George the Third once, and justly, on 
the terrace at Windsor paid him the com- 
pliment of saying—‘ Mr. Long, I hear 
you are a very good parish priest ;’—and 
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the good old King was not often wrong 
in his knowledge of these matters. Mr. 
Long preached the funeral sermon of 
George the Fourth. He had many 
friends sincerely attached to him; and his 
name will be long remembered with love 
and respect. 





Henry O’Brien, Esa. 

June 28. At Hanwell, Middlesex, 
aged 27, Henry O’Brien, Esq. 

This singular antiquarian enthusiast 
was, we believe, a native of the county of 
Kerry, and was educated at Trinity college, 
Dublin, where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1831. Being stimulated by the 
prize offered by the Royal Irish Academy 
for a dissertation on the Round Towers 
of Ireland, he eagerly applied his studies 
to that subject, and produced an essay, 
which, although it did not obtain the 
prize, was yet considered so elaborate and 
meritorious, that the Society awarded him 
asmall sum of money, the consequence 
of which act of intended kindness was 
an angry correspondence on the part of 
Mr. O’Brien. 

Shortly after, he came to London, 
where he employed himself in arranging 
the publication of his essay ; which, with 
various additions and many illustrative 
embellishments, he at length published in 
1833 under the title of “ The Round 
Towers of Ireland; or, the History of 
the Tuath-de-Danaans (being the Mys- 
teries of Freemasonry, of Sabaism, and 
of Budbism) for the first time unveiled.” 

He had published earlier in that year 
a translation of ** Pheenician Ireland,” by 
the Spanish antiquary Villaneuva, illus. 
trated with notes; which he had brought 
with him to London prepared for the 
press. It is reviewedin the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. ci. ii. 340. 

Shortly before his death he had an- 
nounced for publication “« The Pyramids 
of Egypt for the first time Unveiled.” 

A letter which he addressed to Mr. 
Urban, in defence of our reviewer's re- 
marks on his “ Pillar Towers,” will be 
found in our vol. II. p. 365. 

Fondly imagining that he was the au- 
thor of most profound discoveries, and as 
it were the founder of a new historical 
creed, Mr, O’Brien was always in a state 
of the highest excitement. By the gran- 
deur of his theories, he was removed far 
above any feeling of deference to contem- 
porary criticism ; yet he was very anxious 
for publicity, and where his lucubrations 
were treated with ridicule instead of 
serious refutation, he was acutely irritated. 

We have seen the copies of a curious 
correspondence between him and the 
poet Moore, relative to the ‘ History of 

Gent. Mac. Vou. IV. 
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Ireland,’ by the latter, now publishing in 
Dr. Lardner’s Encyclopedia, in which he 
accused the historian of having adopted 
some of his discoveries without acknow- 
ledgment. 

O’Brien’s spirit was of a nature likely 
to destroy the frame in which it was em- 
bodied. Such was his ardent disposition, 
that we have heard him seriously speak 
of compiling and publishing within six 
months a Celtic Dictionary, although 
knowing nothing of the language or its 
various dialects at the time. 

He was found dead in his bed, at the 
house of a friend where he had spent the 
preceding day at Hanwell, and lies buried 
in its church-yard. A short time previous 
to his death, he held the situation of tutor 
in the family of the Master of the Rolls, 
was presented at Court, and received as a 
guest at Lansdowne-house. In his charac- 
ter as a teacher he was, we are told, be- 
loved and respected by his pupils. 





Sicnor BE tint. 

Sept. 23. At Puteaux, near Paris, in 
his 29th year, Signor Bellini, the com- 
poser of ‘I Puritani,’ &c. 

Bellini was a native of Catania, in 
Sicily. His father and grandfather were 
both musical men; the former was a 
chape)-master. Bellini studied in the 
conservatory at Naples, and was a pupil 
of Zingarelli. His talent developed itself 
at a very early period, and before he had 
attained his twentieth year he had written 
the successful opera of ‘ Bianca e Fer- 
nando,’ which was produced at the San 
Carlos, and at once created his reputation. 
Within the following year he brought out 
‘Il Pirata’ at the Scala at Milan; and 
from this period established a style pe- 
culiarly his own, and became the idol of 
the Milanese. This opera was succeeded 
by the ‘Straniera,’ at the same theatre. 
The opera of ‘ Zaira’ followed next, and 
was first represented at Parma. His suc- 
ceeding works were written as follow:— 
*La Sonnambula,’ for Naples; * I Capu- 
letti e I Montecchi,’ for Venice; ‘ Nor- 
ma,’ for Milan; ‘ Beatrice Tenda,’ for 
Venice ; and ‘I Puritani,’ for the Italian 
Opera at Paris. 

The loss of this highly-gifted composer 
thus in the noon, or rather morning, of 
his renown, will be severely felt by the 
musical world, and scarcely less by a very 
large cirele in society, both at Paris and 
throughout the greater part of Italy; to 
which, independently of the admiration 
felt for his genius, he had endeared him- 
self by the kind and modest amiability of 
his manners and character, 

He had promised to write an opera for 
the Academie de —_ in Paris, and 
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had retired to Puteaux for the purpose 
ef pursuing his musical labours, and 
making new efforts to reach that first-rate 
eminence as a composer to which his dis- 
tinguished talents entitled him to aspire. 
His illness lasted only a fortnight, but he 
had been once before attacked in Italy 
with the same disorder (dysentery). 

Bellini was in person of very agreeable 
aspect; his manners were refined and ele- 
gant, and his disposition highly amiable. 
He had received the decoration of the 
Order of St. Francis from the King of 
Naples, and the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. His funeral took place at the 
church des Invalides. Cherubini’s Re- 
quiem was executed by two hundred in- 
strumental performers and singers; after 
which the body was removed to the eeme- 
tery of Pere la Chaise. 





Crercy DEcEASED. 

At Demerara, in his 24th year, the 
Rev. William Henry Brown, Rector of 
St. Peter’s, Island of Leynan, Demerara, 
only surviving son of Mr. John Brown, 
woolstapler, Alnwick. 

At Kingstown, the Rev. Joseph Druett, 
M.A. many years Rector of Dean, co. 
Cavan, and Surrogate of the diocese of 
Dromore. 

At Tillington Court, Herefordshire, 
aged 76, the Rev. Edward Eckley, Rec- 
tor cf Credenhill, in that county, to which 
church he was presented in 1785 by E. 
Eckley, esq. He has bequeathed 1000/. 
to the Hereford Infirmary, 2001. to the 
‘Blue Coat School in that city, and 100/. 
to the Herefordshire Society in London. 
He is succeeded at Credenhill by the Rev. 
John Edmund Eckley. 

The Rev. Thomas Philip Foley, Rector 
of Oldwinsford, Worcestershire, and 
of Wombourn, Staffordshire. He was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Philip Foley, 
Rector of Shelsley, Worcestershire, (se- 
cond cousin to the first Lord Foley.) by 
Anne, only daughter of John Titmash, 
of Barrington in Cambridgeshire, esq. 
He was formerly Fellow of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1779 as fourth Junior Optime, 
M.A. 1782. He was presented to 
Wombourn in 1801 by the Hon. Edw. 
Foley, and to Oldswinford, recently. 
He is succeeded in the latter living by 
the Rev. Richard Foley, through the 
patronage of Lord Ward. 

At an advanced age, the Rev. Thomas 
Heynes, B.A. Vicar of Wolverley, Wor- 
cestershire, to which church he was pre- 
sented by the Dean and Chapter of Wor- 
cester in 1814. He recently resigned his 
minor canonry in Worcester cathedral, 
which he had held for more than forty 
years. 


Osituary.—Clergy Deceased. 


[Nov. 


The Rev. Francis Nicoll, D. D. Princi- 
pal of the United College of St. Salvator 
and St. Leonard in the University of St. 
Andrew’s. 

Aged 75, the Rev. W. Porteus, Rector 
of Boho, co. Fermanagh. 

The Rev. Hugh Stowell, Rector of 
Ballaugh, Isle of Man, late Perpetual 
Curate of St. Stephen’s, Salford, ca- 
shire. 

In his 82d year, the Rev. Thomas 
Thompson, Vicar of Adlingtleet, York- 
shire, to which church he was presented 
in 1822 by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Charles Western, 
for fifty years Rector of Kingham, Ox- 
fordshire, and one of the oldest magis- 
trates for that county. He was presented 
to his living by Mrs. Foley, in 1785. 

April 20. At Lopen, near Crewkerne, 
aged 85, the Rev. John Templeman, Rec- 
tor of Crickett St. Thomas. He was of 
King’s college, Cambridge, M.A. 1792; 
and was presented to his living hy Lord 
Bridport. 

Sept. 7. Aged 82, the Rev. John 
Rudall, Vicar of Crediton, Devonshire, 
to which he was elected by the Governors 
of the Church trust in 1793. 

Sept. 13. At Fulmodeston, Norfolk, 
in his 85th year, the Rev. Peter Sandiford, 
D.D. Rector of Fulmodeston cum Crox- 
ton, of Newton in the Isle of Ely, and of 
Ashbury, Berkshire. He was a son 
of the Rev. Rowland Sandiford, Vicar of 
Christ Church, London, and brother to 
the late Ven. Charles Sandiford, Arch- 
deacon of Wells, memoirs of whom will 
be found in Gent. Mag. vol. xcvi. i. 
474, 563. He was educated with his 
brother at St. Paul’s school, and removed 
thence to Corpus Christi college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B. A. in 1771, 
as fourth Senior Optime, M.A. 1774; 
and was presented to the rectory of New- 
ton by that society. He was collated to 
Fulmodeston in 1810 by Dr. Dampier, 
then Bp. of Ely; and to Ashbury in 
1820 by Dr. Beadon, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. He was for many years Chaplain 
to Archbishop Moore; was a friend of 
the Antiquaries Gough and Tyson; and 
a correspondent of the late Mr. Nichols 
(see the Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, vol. vii. p. 670.) 

Sept. 19. At Bodmin, the Rev. Z. J. 
Boor, Master of the Grammar School, 
and Chaplain to the County Prisons and 
Lunatic Asylum. 

Sept.21. At Eskdalemuir, in the 69th 
year of his age and the 44th of his minis- 
try, the Rev. William Brown, D.D. 
minister of that parish, and author of the 
“ Antiquities of the Jews.” 

Sept. 21. At Eye, aged 85, the Rev. 


Thomas Wythe, Vicar of Eye, and Rector 
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of Great Bradley, Suffolk, anda Preben- 
dary of Lichfield. He was of Caius coll. 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1771 as eighth Junior Optime, M.A. 
1774, and was afterwards for many years 
a Fellow of that Society. He was insti- 
tuted to Great Bradley in 1786, to oe 
a few years ago; and was collated to the 
prebend of Tachbrook, in the cathedral 
church of Lichfield, by the late Bishop 
Cornwallis, in 1797. This prebend was, 
by the consent of the same prelate, on 
the first vacancy, attached to the Perpe- 
tual Curacy of Christ Church, Birming- 
ham, dnd now devolves upon the Rev. 
John George Breay. 

Sept. 25. At Chelsworth house, the 
seat of Sir Robert Pocklington, aged 81, 
the Rev. James Cullum, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Rector of Great Thurlow, 
Nacton, and Levington, Suffolk; uncle 
to the Rey. Sir Thomas Cullum, Bart. 
He was the eighth and youtigest son of 
Sir John the fifth Baronet, by his second 
wife Susannah, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gery, knt. He was of Christ's college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780; was 
presented to Great Thurlow by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow in 1786, instituted 
to Nacton with Levington in 1787, and 
collated to the prebend of Carlton cum 
Thurlow by Bp. Tomline in 1810. He 
married in 1786, Anne, daughter and co- 
heir of Anthony Blagrave, esq. of Calcot, 
Berks, by whom he had two daughters. 

Oct. 15. At Reading, on his return 
from London to Penzance, aged 40, the 
Rev. Edward Curlton Comberbatch, M.A. 
of Trinity college, Cambridge. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 27. In Norton-street, James 
Gilbert Burnett, esq. F.L.S. Professor 
of Botany in King’s College, London, 
and Demonstrator to the Society of Apo- 
thecaries ; author of “ Qutlines of Bo- 
tany,” in 2 vols. 8vo, and other elementary 
works. His disposition was amiable 
and exceedingly obliging to the scientific 
student. 

Sept. 4. At Highbury-grange, aged 
83, John Bentley, esq. author of The 
Divine Logos, 1803, and other theological 
and controversial works. 

Sept. 17. In Piccadilly, Harriet, wife 
of Kedgwin Hoskins, esq. M.P. for co. 
Hereford. 

Sept. 20. Edwyn Evans Leach, esq. 
of Canterbury Place, Lambeth, son of 
the Rev. John Leach, Rector of Wouldam 
and Vicar of Halling, co. Kent, aged 55. 
(The decease of his wife was noticed at 
p- 330 of the present vol. where he is 
erroneously named Edward L. Leach.) 
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Sept. 24. At Keppel House, Chelsea, 
aged 70, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Vincent 
Reynolds, formerly Major of the 30th 
Foot, and Inspector-general of Military 
Surveys. 

Sept. 25. Drowned near Hammer- 
smith bridge (after visiting his grandfather 
at Hammersmith) aged 34, Mr. William 
De Ville, only surviving son of Mr. De 
Ville of the Strand. He had been twice 
married, and has left a widow- and four 
children. 

Sept.27. The lady of Dr. C. Rogers 
of Dorset-square. 

At Denmark Hill, in her 88th yc- ~ 
Susanna, relict of John Symes, esq. late 
of Richmond, and formerly of Bridg- 
water. 

Sept. 28. At Serjeant’s Inn, Samuel 
Comyn, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Special Pleader, late Recorder of Roches- 
ter. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, Feb. 7, 1800. 

Sept. 29. In her 55th year, Sarah, 
wife of Dr. Bunting. 

Lately, Commander Ambrose Crof- 
ton, R.N. He was introduced in the 
Navy by Admiral Lord Shuldham, in 
1771; became Lieut. 1778, served in 
the Royal George, Beinfaisant, and 
Ocean, and as first of the Monarch. He 
was promoted to the rank of Commander 
in 1794, and was afterwards appointed to 
the Lutin and Pluto sloops, on the New- 
foundland station. 

Oct. 1. In Montague-sq. Catherine 
Matilda, second dau. of the late Walter 
Young, esq. of Welbeck-st. and niece of 
Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. of Julian’s, 
Herts. 

At York-place, Portman-square, aged 
58, James Newham, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Camberwell, aged 81, Wil- 
liam Cassell, esq. formerly of the Navy 
Pay Office. 

Oct. 10. Aged 82, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. G. Gibson, M.A. of Carlisle 
House, Lambeth. 

Oct. 11. At the Charter House, aged 
76, Robert Barbor, esq. having held the 
office of Receiver of that Establishment 
for 46 years, and for many years a respec- 
table solicitor in Fetter Lane. 

Oct.13. At the residence of his father- 
in-law, Berners-street, aged 27, Mr. John 
Waugh, of the firm of Messrs. James 
Nisbet and Co. booksellers, and son of 
Mr. John Waugh, of Hunter-square, 
Edinburgh. 


Oct. 20. _ At Brompton, Elizabeth, 


wife of Sir John Gibbons, Bart. of Stan- 
well Park; daughter of the late Richard 
Taylor, esq. of Charleton-house, Middx. 
She was married Oct. 27, 1795, and has 
left several children. 

Oct. 24. In Marylebone-st. Beaumont, 
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Sarah-Maria, wife of the Rev. Theyre 
Smith, Assistant Preacher at the Temple 
Church. 

Beps.—Sept. 12. At Bedford, in her 
83d year, Ann, relict of the Rev. Oliver 
St. John Cooper, M.A. formerly Vicar 
of Thurleigh and Puddington, daughter 
of Thomas Cockman, esq. of Wollaston, 
Northamptonshire, and sister of the late 
Alderman Cockman, Bedford. She sur- 
vived her husband 34 years. 

Oct, 12. At her residence Chawson- 
house, aged 83, Susanna, relict of the late 
James Metcaife, of Roxton-house, esq. 

Berxs.—Oct. 1. At Hare Hatch, 
aged 90, Fanny, widow of Jobn Young, 
esq. The death of this venerable lady was 
accelerated by au accidental fall a few 
days before. 

Oct. 7 At Maidenhead, aged 68, 
Charles Scudamore Ward, esq. 

Oct. 12. At Sandletord Cottage, near 
Newbury, at an advanced age, the widow 
of the Rev. Henry Sawbridge, M.A. 
Rector of Welford. 

Bucxs.—At Olney, aged 46, Stamp 
Garrard, esq. asenior clerk of the Vic- 
tualling Office. 

CornwaLL.—adug. 20. At Poltair, 
the residence of Capt. Giddy, R.N. near 
Penzance, aged 60, John M’Culloch. 
M.D. author of a Description of the 
Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland, 
which gave great offence to that nation, 4 
vols. 8vo; of * The Geology of Rocks,” 
and “ The art of making Wine; ” and the 
supposed concoctor of Sir John Ross’s 
recent history of his North Pole Expe- 
dition. His acquirements chiefly lay in 
geology. He had recently married, and 
was on a country excursion; when his 
death ensued from a broken leg received 
in falling from his carriage. 

Sept. 21. At Place, in her 72d year, 
Anna Maria, relict of Admiral Spry. 

Devon.—Sept.6. At Broadclist, aged 
42, Robert Montagu Barton, esq. only 
son of the late Rev. Montagu Barton, 
Vicar of that parish. 

Sept. 12. At Plymouth, aged 60, 
Commander William Price, R.N. He 
obtained the rank of Lieut. Jan. 1799, 
and was afterwards principally employed 
in the command of various cutters, gun- 
brigs, and revenue cruisers. In 1805, 
being in the Archer, attached to the squa- 
dron off Boulogne, he captured two gun- 
boats. He attained the rank of Com- 
mander 1821. 

Sept. 19. At Torrington, aged 68, 
Dan. Johnson, esq. late surgeon on the 
Bengal Establishment, author of Indian 
Field Sports, and other works. 

Sept. 25. At the house of her brother- 
in-law, James Miller, esq. Alphington- 


Belinda, second daughter of the late 
Capt. Wm. Kempthorne, of Falmouth. 

Sept. 29. At Ottery St. Mary, aged 
four months, Georgina Blackstone, the 
infant child of the Rt. Rev. W. H. Cole- 
ridge, Bishop of Barbadoes. 

' Lately. At Plymouth, aged 62, Lieut. 
J. Street, R:N. 

Oct. 3. At Stonehouse, Major Pil- 
cher, R.M. 

Oct. 4. At Plymouth, J. Wills, esq. 
Purser R.N. He was acting Purser 
with Lord Nelson, in the ever memorable 
action of 2d July, 1797. 

Oct. 6. At Odun Hall, Appledore, 
Thomas Hogg, esq. 

Oct. 14. Very suddenly, Susannah- 
Sophia, eldest daughter of John Bacon, 
esq. of Sidcliff, Sidmouth. 

Dorset.— Oct. 16. At Shroton. Cot- 
tage, in his 8th year, George Arundell, 
only child of Capt. Ryves, R.N. 

Essrx.—Sept. 30. At Southend, in 
her 24th year, Charlotte Mary, eldest dau. 
of H. C. Berkeley, esq. of Montagu-est. 
Russell-square. 

Oct. 12. At Gosfield Hall, aged 81, 
T. Millward, esq. late of Jamaica. 

Oct. 15. At Colchester, the widow of 
W. Schreiber, esq. late of Winchelsea- 
lodge, Hants. 

GroucestER.—dug. 29. At Bristol, 
aged 38, Mr. G. Dymond, architect, a 
respectable member of the Society of 
Friends. 

Sept. 5. At Clifton, aged 63, J. F. 
Williams, esq. formerly captain in the 
Royal Cornwall Militia. 

’ At Clifton, aged 32, John Evered, esq. 
of Bridgewater, barrister-at-law. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s-inn, May 6, 
1825. 

Sept. 8. At Cheltenham, Mrs. Row- 
land Hunt. This lady was the mother 
of the late T. Welch Hunt, esq. of Wa- 
denhoe, Northamptonshire, who with his 
wife (to whom he had been united only 
ten months), was cruelly murdered by 
brigands in Italy. 

Sept. 16. At Clifton, Sophia Augusta, 
second daughter of the late Rev. J. M. 
Hazeland, Rector of Bigbury, Devon. 

Sept. 25. At Cheltenham, Eliza Jor- 
dan, the lady of Capt. Charles Dent, 
R.N. She was the third dau. of the late 
Thomas Shepherd, esq. of Butcombe 
Court, Somerset, and was married Sep- 
tember 10, 1829. 

Sept. 29. In the Cloisters, Bristol, 
aged 36, Margaret, wife of Dr. Hodges. 

In her 19th year, Eleanor Phillippa, 
eldest daughter of T. P. Peterson, esq. 
Mungotsfield House. 

Oct.3. At Bristol, J. J. G. Clarke, 
esq. of Barbadoes. 

Oct. 4, At Bristol, in her 107th year, 
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Jane Martin, who for upwards of 50 
years sold fruit, &c. at the corner of 
Church-lane, Peter-st. Bristol. She pos- 
sessed all her faculties, and could walk up 
and down stairs to the last. 

At the house of his brother-in-law, 
(Mr. Shapland), Tewkesbury, aged 61, 
Jobn Edmonds Stock, M. D. late of 
Clifton. He was a Gentleman-Com- 
moner of Exeter College, Oxford, but left 
the University without a degree. He was 
the intimate friend of Dr. Beddoes, and 
in 1811 published the memoirs of that 
physician, with an analytical account of his 
writings. In 1816 Dr. Stock’s secession 
from the body of Unitarian dissenters oc- 
casioned a great sensation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol, and produced a cor- 
respondence which was made public at 
that time. 

At Bristol, aged 34, Henry Heaven, 
esq. West India merchant. 

Oct. 11. At Bristol, aged 80, Richard 
Herron, esq. formerly of London. 

Oct. 16. At Clifton, aged 21, Mary 
Barbara, wife of the Rev. T. F. Bod- 
dington. 

Oct. 19. At Clifton, aged 35, Charles 
Frederick Cock, of Montague-st. Rus- 
sell-sq. and of Fleet-st. bookseller. 

Hants.—Sept.4. In the Isle of Wight, 
Paul, second son of Marmaduke Prickett, 
esq. of Bridlington. 

Lately, At Kingston, aged $2, the re- 
lict of R. V. Drury, esq. grand-daughter 
of Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London. 

Herts.—4ug. 25. At Abbot’s Lang- 
ley, Robert Milborne Jackson, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. He was made Lieut. 
1808, and, serving as second of the 
Bustard, in the Mediterranean, assisted 
in the capture of many vessels. In Oct. 
1813 he was appointed first of the He- 
brus 36, and in March 1814 was engaged 
in the obstinate battle with l’Etoile 
frigate, the successful termination of 
which obtained him the rank of Com- 
mander. In 1829 he was appointed to 
the Hyacinth 18, in which he served for 
two years onthe West India station. He 
married in 1814, Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of Mr. John Hodges, of Tooting. 

Oct. 8. At Bushy-lodge, Sarah Lottie, 
wife of T. Whieldon, esq. second dau. of 
the late Rev. Matthias Rutton, Rector of. 
Badlesmere, Kent. 

Oct. 15. At Totteridge, aged 71, R. 
Hall, esq. 

Kent. — June 1. Aged 85, Edward 
Taddy, esq. of the Dane, Margate; bro- 
ther to the late James Taddy, esq. mer- 
chant, of the Minories. Their ample 
wealth was attended with corresponding 
munificence. 
~ July 20. Aged 89, Mrs, Belsey, of 
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Boxtree House, Margate, and of Fother- 
ingay, Northamptonshire. 

Sept. 29. At Margate, aged 67, Anne, 
widow of Jas. Edw. Ryder Magennis, 
M.D. of Great Chesterford, niece and 
last surviving relative of the late Rev. 
Charies Norris, M.A, Prebendary of 
Canterbury. 

Oct. 8. At Dover, in his 35th year, 
Lieut. John Bazeley, R.N. 

Oct. 12. At Tunbridge Wells, Mary, 
relict of Philip Bremridge, esq. 

Oct.18. At Wrotham, Eleanor Fanny, 
daughter of the Rev. George Moore, 
Rector of Wrotham, and grand-daughter 
of Dr. Moore, Abp. of Canterbury. 

Oct.19. At the house of J. Gow, esq. 
his son-in-law, at Bexley, aged 65, J. 
Hyslop, esq. surgeon, of Finsbury-sq. 

LEIcEsTERSHIRE.— Oct. 4. At Market 
Harborough, aged 77, Henrietta, relict of 
J. Fisher, esq. of London, daughter of the 
Rev. H. Knapp, Rector of Stoke-cum- 
Wilbarston, Northamptonshire. 

Lincotn.—Oct. 9. At Aylesby, the 
wife of P. Skipworth, esq. 

Mippiesex.—Oct. 1. 
Edward Maddeford, esq. 

Oct. 6. At Acton, aged 64, Mary 
Hendy Cann, eldest dau. of the late Fra. 
Cann, esq. of Yeovil, surgeon to the 60th 
reg., grand-dau. to the Rev. Mr. Osler. 

Monmoutu.—Oct. 15. At Clytha 
Cottage, aged 14, William Henry, eldest 
sen of Captain Nares, R. N. 

Norro_k.—Sept. 30. Lucy, wife of 
J. Grieve, esq. of Norwich, and dau. of 
the Rev. G. Preston, of Stansfield Hall, 
Suffolk. 

Lately. At Norwich, Mary, wife of 
J. I. Gurney, esq. a respected member 
and minister of the Society of Friends, 
and dau. of the late Robert Fowler, esq. 
of Melksham. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. —Sept. 19. At 
Oundle, Robert Sherard, esq. Clerk of 
the Peace for the county of Huntingdon. 

Oct. 11. In her 83d year, the wife of 
Wm. Sawbridge, esq. of East Hadden. 

Oxon.—Sept. 4. At Bampton, aged 
79, the widow of William Manley, esq. 
Serjeant at Law, and Commissioner of 
the Board of Excise. 

Sept. 11. Margaret, wife of Thomas 
Robinson, esq. of Begbrook ‘House. 

Satop.—Sept. 17. At Quatt, aged 24, 
Lieut. Frederick Wall, Bengal artillery. 

Oct. 4. At Shrewsbury, in her 78th 
year, Martha, relict of the Rev. John 
Wingfield, Vicar of Montford. 

SoMERSET.—Sept. 8. At Bridgewater, 
aged 85, Ann, widow of the late Rev. 
Wm. Lewis, daughter of the late John 
Drake, M.D. of Wells. 


At Staines, 
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Sept. 21. At Bath, Lieut. Henry 
Fournier, R.N. 

_ 27. At Portshead, aged 20, A- 
dolphus Stanley, jun. esq. of the Grange, 
Yorkshire. 

Oct.1. At Bath, Agnes, wife of Capt. 
S. T. Barrett, late of 37th reg. 

Oct.14. At Orchard Wyndham, aged 
77, He Tripp, esq. Bencher of the 
Middle Temple. He was called to the 
Bar, June 15, 1781. 

SurroLk.—4ug. 24. At Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, aged 29, Anne Rebecca, wife of 
H. Collins, esq. of North-court Lodge, 
Brandon. 

Oct.6. Aged 76, the widow of J. 
Humphrey, esq. of Sudbury. 

Lately. At Southwold, Commander 
Edw. Killwick, R.N. He was made 
Lt. 1782, and Commander of the Sardine 
sloop on the Mediterranean station in 
1796. From 1798 to 1802 he held an 
appointment in the Suffolk district of 
Sea-fencibles. In 1806 and 1807 he com- 
manded the Howe store-ship, employed 
at the Cape of Good Hope and at South 
America. In 1809 he was appointed to the 
Princess receiving-ship at Liverpool; but 
in the following year, in consequence of 
a charge a at a Court Martial 
against Lieut. W. Archbold, was deprived 
of his command, and was not again em- 

loyed. Hisson Lieut. J. A. Killwick, 
RN. presented an address from South- 
wold to King George IV. in 1821. 

Surrey.—Sept. 1. Lucy, eldest dau. 
of Samuel Thornton, esq. of Cobham 
Park, formerly M.P. for Hull. 

Sept. 25. At Thames Ditton, aged 64, 
John Turner, esq. 

Oct. 20. Aged 44, Mary, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Tritton, Rector of Mor- 
den, eldest daughter of Vincent Hilton 
Biscoe, esq. of Hookwood. 

Sussex.—Sept. 10. At St. Leonard’s, 
aged 73, Joseph Goddard, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Sarah Jordan, 
of Southampton-place, Euston-sq. relict 
of Edward Jordan, esq. of Finchley. 

Sept. 14. At New Grove, Petworth, 
aged 78, Jeremiah Dyson, esq. late Clerk 
ot the House of Commons. He was son 
of the late Jeremiah Dyson, esq. Clerk 
of the House, and was educated at Eton. 

Sept. 22. At Brighton, Mary, wife of 
Charles Gibbes, esq. 

Sept. 28. At Brighton, in the apart- 
ments of Professor Badham, his mother, 
in her 85th year. 

Oct. 20. At Twyford Lodge, Major 
Gen. Robert Sewell. He was appointed 
Ensign Slst foot 1795, Lieut. 1796, 
Capt. 62d foot 1797, Major 60th foot 
June 1803, in 48th foot Nov. following, 
Lieut.-Colonel by brevet 1804, in 89th 
foot 1810, Colonel in the army 1813, and 


[Nov. 


Major-General 1819. He served in 
Malta as Deputy Adjutant-general, and 
retained when Major-General his com- 
mission in the 89th foot. 

Wanrwick.— Sept. 26. At Leaming- 
ton, Miss Leonora Draper Jones, dau. 
of the late Rev. W. Jones, niece to the 
late Dr. John Ewer, Bishop of Bangor. 

Oct. 6. At Leamington, aged five 
months, Thaddeus-Stanislaus, youngest 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Dormer. 

Oct. 11. At Rugby, in his 20th year, 
Henry Sparkes Hatch, son of the late 
Oliver Hatch, esq. of Ely-place. 

WESTMORELAND.—Oct. 6. At Cul- 
garth Park, Windermere, Harriet, second 
daughter of the late Dr. Richard Watson, ~ 
Lord Bishop of Landaff. : 

Oct.7. At Curwen Woods, aged 38, 
Thomas Dicey Cotton, esq. eldest son 
of the late Thos. Cotton, esq. of Enfield. 

Witrs.—Sept. 25. At Salisbury, aged 
82, Dr. Robert Thomas, an eminent phy- 
sician, long resident in that city. He 
was an honorary member of the Literary, 
Historical, and Philosophical Societies 
of New York, and the author of *“ The 
Modern Practice of Physic,” and other 
esteemed medical works. 

Get. 19. _At Downton, Maria Lydia, 
wife of the Rev. J. Emra. 

WorcrsTER.—Sept. 3. Aged 86, Mat- 
thias Stratton, esq. upwards of 40 years 
a member of the Corporation of Eves- 
ham, during which period he filled the 
office of Chief Magistrate several times. 

York.—Sept. 20. Aged 56, Walker 
Ferrand, esq. of Harden Grange, near 
Bingley, a magistrate of the West Rid- 
ing. He was warmly attached to Con- 
servative politics, and contested the re- 
presentation of Peterborough at the last 
general election, but was unsuccessful. 

Sept. 22. At Burley, near Leeds, 
Matthew Edwards, esq. general manager 
of the Yorkshire District Bank. 

Sept. 24. At York, aged 45, Anas- 
tasia, wife of Marmaduke Thos. Prickett, 
esq. eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Armitstead, of Cranage Hall, Cheshire. 

Sept. 25. At Langton-hall, near Mal- 
ton, aged 73, Ann, relict of Thos, Nor- 
cliffe, esq. 

Sept. 30. Aged 50, Mr. Henry Hug- 
all, of Scarborough, wine and spirit mer- 
chant, for many years a senior member 
of the Corporation, and bailiff in 1824. 

Oct. 5. In his 72d year, William Clap- 
ham, esq. of Burton Pidsea, in Holder- 
ness. 

Wates. — Oct. 12. At Tanybwlch- 
hall, Merionethshire, in his 45th year, 
William Gryffyd Oakeley, esq. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, B. A. grand com. 
pounder, Dee. 2, 1812. 

ScoTLanD. — Lately. At Lakefield, 




















1835.] 
Glen Urquhart, co. Inverness, aged 92, 


James Grant, esq. of Corrymony, the 
father of the Scotish bar. e was au- 
thor of “ Essays on the origin of Society, 
Languages, Property, Government, Ju- 
risdiction, Contracts, and Marriages ; in- 
terspersed with illustrations from the 
Gaelic and Greek Languages,” 1785, 4to; 
and “ Thoughts on the origin and descent 
of the Gael; and observations on the 
voems of Ossian,” 1813, 8vo. He was 
atly distinguished for his liberal political 
rinciples, and associated with Henry 
irskine and other eminent men of that 
lay, and subsequerftly with Sir James 
Mackintosh, Mr: Horner, &c. He re- 
‘ained his faculties to the last, and from 
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the extent and variety of his attainments, 
was a delightful companion, 

At Haddington, tet. J. Wilkie, R..N. 

Oct. 2. At Berwick, Mr. John Mac. 
kay Wilson, author of “ Tales of the 
Border,” and for several years editor of 
the Berwick Advertiser. His efforts in 
the cause of Reform will be long remem- 
bered. 

Sept. 20. At Corsbie, aged 29, Ho- 
ratio, only son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
the Hon. Sir W. Stewart, G.C.B. latea 
Captain in the army, and cousin to the 
Earl of Galloway. He married Nov. 
1833 Sophia, 4th daughter of his uncle 
the Hon. Montgomerie Stewart. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from September 23 to October 20, 1835. 














Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 136| 50 and 60 95 
Males 698 Y. 1499 | Males 590 Yi19, FY, and 10 58) 60 and 70 87 
Females 734 Females 601 § © J10 and 20 45170 and 80 73 

é 20 and 30 68] 80 and 90 47 
Whereof have died still-born and under 9 f 30 and 40 88/90 and 100 7 
two years old......+... peases Ra ERO 200.393 40 and 50 93 100 1 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct. 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
® d&ia @ia @ia &aiae &ia & 
37 7 | 27:11 [20 04,30 2)3411 | 36 0 














PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Oct. 26. 


Kent Bags.............3/. 5s. to 6. 6s. | Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to OL Os. 
RUN: 5 sncsdnctinsncel Ol. Os. to Ol Os. | Kent Pockets..... . 34 5s. to 61. 10s. 
BNE cccusaanunvionnns Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex ..... 2-00... 32 10s. to 4. 15s. 
Farnham (fine)... ...72 7s. to 91. 9s. | Essex .....+.-000 eave 31. Ss. to Gl. 6s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Oct. 24. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 5s. to 42. 15s,—Straw, 17. 6s.to 17. 14s, — Clover, 32. 10s. to 52. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


DE asscicirsncdandvasd 2s. Od. to 4s. Od. 5 Lamb.............. ren Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
WON si onsicizeccnexes 2s. 4d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 26. 
Wi ab csshs, ax xcccueee 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. Bren casasenes 3,480 Calves 380 
POR cc. ccsersievecmetee OR, ip Se. S28: Sheep & Lambs 34,850 





Pigs — 450 
COAL MARKET, Oct. 26. : : 

Walls Ends, from 18s. 6d. to 23s.0d. perton. Other sorts from 18s. 9d. to 21s. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 42s. 6d, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 62s. Curd, s. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 254. Ellesmere and Chester, 855 ——- Grand Junction, 
231. Kennet and Avon, 20.——Leeds and Liverpool, 530. Regent’s, 153. 
—Rochdale, 141. London Dock Stock, 54.———St. Katharine’s, 724. West 
India, 95. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 195.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 514.——West Middlesex, 77.——Globe Insurance, 150. Guardian, 343. 
—— Hope, 6}. Chartered Gas Light, 463.——Imperial Gas, 434.——Pheenix Gas, 
245. Independent Gas, 50.—General United, 353.—— Canada Land Com. 
pany, 34.———Reyversionary Interest, 1304. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From September 26, to October 25, 1835, both inclusive. 











Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
F ‘ eld ‘ 
salZZl 2 (8s ¢ sais ele [Szii 2 
be 2 E 2 Se | & | Weather. ||2S 4 = S Se = | Weather. 
aa oe = | - la oe = m 
Sep.| ° |] °| © jin. pts. Nov.| ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 
26 | 57 | 61 | 52 |29, 63 |cloudy, rain || 11 | 45 | 50 | 44 |/29, 43 do. do. 
27 | 54] 64) 50 || , 50 (do. fair 12 | 47 | 52 | 54 || , 84 jcloudy 
28 | 50 | 55| 51 | , 56 {fair 13 | 59 | 63 | 58 » 93 jdo. fair 
29 | 57 | 62 | 54 |) » 60 do. cloudy 14 | 56 | 58 | 55 |/30, 20 jdo. 
30 | 56 | 64 | 59 | =, 20 jdo. windy 15 | 55 | 58 | 54 | , 34 |do. 
O.1| 54} 56 | 55 |, 15 |cloudy, rain || 16 | 51 | 56 | 52 || , 36 /do. 
2 | 56 | 60 | 54 | , 20 rain 17 | 52 | 54 | 51 » 27 \do. 
3 | 53 | 58) 54 | , 30 |cloudy 18 | 50 | 52 | 42 , 50 jfair 
4 | 54 |] 59) 48 | , 36 |do. 19 | 48 | 52 | 39 » 22 \do. 
5} 52 | 60 | 50 |, 70 |fair 20 | 43 | 51 | 44 //29, 80 [cloudy, rain 
6 | 57 | 64| 49 | , 88 |do. cloudy |] 21 | 44 | 51 | 44), 68 (do. fair 
7 | 52 | 58 | 50 /30, 00 |cloudy 22 | 48 | 54 | 48 |, 54 |do. rain 
8 | 51 | 58 | 50 29, 86 do. 23 | 44 | 52 | 47 || , 70 ifair, do. 
9| 50] 55] 49 | , 30 jrain 24 | 48 | 56 | 48 || , 67 |do. do. 
10 | 48 | 55 | 44 |28, 98 |fair, cloudy || 25 | 49 | 53 | 56 || , 46 |rain,high w4 









































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 28, to October 27, 1835, both inclusive. 


















































































































































gi aja = oie ig. 3 -|3 |S ; 
| 2 8 8 a wl BS Ie Bkas we g4 g Ex. Bills, 
al | se] 55 (22/83) AS eel eles! £1000. 
& 8 | ae | ad me) | aieaies "| & 
mi) Fj} foo lat i 3 A 4 
28 914 1|——__o0g sg —] 4pm. | 18 20 pm. 
aS ee ee Rt 
: =— 
ve woe i—\— 8 k 8891255 | 3 4pm, 16 10 pm. 
2|—__'_—_— 33—|—_'98 4, —_|_|—_24 | 3-1 pm.| 14 16 pm. 
3) 90 F 98g  3— 2543) 3 lpm, 13 15 pm. 
5 904 1! 98% 94|——|——\——2554|__—__| 14. 16 pm. 
6 rn 490i 904 9 254 14 16 pm. 
7\- a ¢ 994 83! 2pm. | 14 16 pm. 
8 91 904! 994 9—|——| 894/253 |__| 14. 16 pm. 
a a et WBMES FRED Mae,” & 
10 fog $—1—Fo9t oF | FI Sapa | 16 13 pm 
12.208 [89% §91 903) 974! 98 [98g 9 163|———[253 |par.1 pm.| 15 12 pm. 
13:2083'89§ 3903 1—— 98 [982 9%) 164;—-—— 2 3pm, 12 15 pm. 
14,——|89$ 4903 1, 973! 98399 = 4) 2523| 3 1pm.| 13 15 pm. 
15,208;90 391 4] 974 984995 4] 16 | 884/253 | 4 2pm/ 15 17 pm. 
16208390 491 4) 98 98 99 4) 163X——| 893/253 | 4 2pm.) 14 16 pm. 
17:2083/90 4/914 | 988! 983993 | 164|——|——|253;| 2 4pm.) 14 16 pm. 
19.209 |90g 3914 §| 984 983994 4] 16 —— 2533, 4 2pm, 14 16 pm. 
20209 |90g 4/913 4 983! 983993 100, 16 ——|24| 2 4pm.| 14 16 pm. 
21209 [90 41914 3 — 985 99g 100, 16 2544) 4 2pm.| 14 16 pm. 
22/209 [903 {191g 4\——! 983/100 993 163] 895 2 6pm,| 14 16 pm. 
23209 (903 sol4 4| 984 983100 993 _—|——| 2 4pm.| 14 16 pm. 
24210 80§ $1914 ¥— 985/993 4) 163] 993 |_| 4. 2pm 14 16 pm. 
26210 |904 9914 g—! 984\99¢ 3) 164| 884 |_| 2 4pm.| 14 16 pm 
a 904 oe I 98} 284908 §| 164 255 | 2 4pm.| 14 16 pm. 
| 





| 
South Sea Stock, Oct. 19, 102. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarnson, Gooviuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND 8ON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











